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THE 


BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


SIR PPIILIP SIDNEY.^; 


[ 1554 — 1586 .] 



Tins gallant gentleman, nf whom it has been 
justly said, tliat ‘ he approached more nearly to the 
idea ot‘ a perreet knight than any character of any 
age or nation/ was horn Nov. 29? 1551, at Penshurstf 

^ AcTHOiUTiES. Dr. Zouch’s Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidnci^, 
\ Trom Ben Johnson’s dc’scriptioii of this place \vc learn that, 
hougli not embellished with works of toucli or marble, with 
'|)olishcd pillars or a roj^l’ ot' ^old, it had better proofs of it’s ex- 
^^cellency in the fertility of it’s soil, the salubrity uf it’s air, and 
s charming scenery of wood and water ; 

^ r * * 

‘ Thou hast thy walks for Iicalth as w ell as sport, 
i The mount to which the Dryads do resort, 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made 
Beneath the broad beech and the chesnut shade ; 

.. That taller tree, which of a nu. w as set 
At Hi* great birth, where all tiie INluses met.’ (Forest, ii.) 

This oak, to wliieli Waller also ahudes, as 

• — ‘ The sacred mark 

Of noble Sidney’s birth 
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2 SIR PHIUP SIDNEY, 

in the coimYy oT Kent. Plis Handsome and a/com- 
pished father, Henry, the only surviving son of Sir 
William Sidney (Chamberlain and Steward of tihe 
Household to Henry VIII.) was, from his infancy, the 
bosom-friend of Edward VI.; who conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, constitpted him Em- 
bassador to France, and subsequently promoted' him 
to several appointments near his person. A sadder 
portion of his destiny it was, to hold his dying prince 
in his anns, when he exclaimed “ I am faint : Lord, 
have mercy on me, and receive my spirit.” In the 
reign of Queen Mary, through his discreet and cautious 
'Conduct, he was honoured with repeated instances 
of royal &vour ; being appointed Vice-Treasurer, and 
General Governor of all the state-revenues in the 
kingdom of Ireland. As a delicate acknowledgement 
of her Majesty’s kindness, he called his eldest son by 
her husband’s name. But it was reserved for the more 
auspicious aera of Elizabeth to develop his various 
. talents. In his several capacities of soldier, states- 
man, Christian, husband, fathey, and friend — he was, 
indeed, most exemplary. To Ireland, of which for 
eleven years he held the deputyship, inhabited as it 
was by men addicted to violences of every species, 
sunk in the deepest ignorance apd superstition, 
indefatigably laboured to conciliate the blessings ^ 
good order. With this viow, beside favouring ti^"> 
learned, he first caused the statutes of the realm » , 
be published; thus bringaig them out o^ the.s|hadb|r ’ 
into the sunshine, wh reas previously they had bn]|| 

aiust now howt^ver, like the Marian oak (sata ingenid s nullius 
aulem agricolts cultu stirps tarn diutuma qu^ poetcBMcnu semi- 
nan potest. Cie.de Legg. 1.) live only “in description and 
, look green in song.” It was cut down in 1768. 
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cxisten in manuscript, scarcely accessible to one in a 
hundred of those who were subjected to their opera- 
tion'. The simple outline of his plan for meliorating 
the condition of that distracted country, in his own 
emphatical words, was, ‘‘Your Majesty must plant 
justice there.” He left, in short, to provincial gover- 
nors an example of moderation, wisdom, and integrity, 
which has never been surpassed. 

Nor was the mother of Sir Philip Sidney (Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Nor- 
thumberland) less illustrious, or less amiable.^ De- 
voting herself in a great degree to the instruction 
of her children, she had the happiness in their pro- 
ficiency to find her “ exceeding gi^at reward !” To 
the instances of early eminence f exhibited by Bel-' 
larmin, Du Perron, Tasso, Picus JMirandula, Joseph 
Scaliger, lipsius, Beza, Melanchthon, Grotius,* 
Stephens, and Pascal, may be added the name of 
Philip Sidney ; ‘ of whose youth (says his biogra- 
pher J) I will report no other but this, that though 
I lived with him and knew^ him from a child, yet I 
never knew him other than a man : with such a 
steadiness of mind, lovely and familiar gi’avity, as car- 
ried grace and reverence above greater years. His 
• 

This was, indeed, the age of female excellence. Now 
Nourished Lady ^ Jane Gray,* and her sisters; the Princess 
Elizabeth, the disciple of Ascham ; Mary, the learned Countess 
of Arundel ; the two daughters of Sir Antony Cooke ; the three 
sisters Ladies Ann, Margaret, and Jane Seymour ; and the eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, wu*th many others of almost equal 
endowment. 

t For ad(i(itional instances see Baillct’s * Des Etifatis deveniis 
celebres^ k<0 

• Sir«Fu]ke Greville, Lord Brooke, (1554— 1628), justly pro- 
nounced by a very respectable critic, *• one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the age.” 

B 2 
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talk ever of knowledge, and his very play tending to 
enrich his mind ; so as even his teachers found some- 
thing in him to observe and learn, above that which 
they had usually read or taught. Which eminence 
by nature and industry made his worthy father stRe 
him in my hearing (though I unseen) “ the bright 
ornament of his family!’” 

His father, as Lord President of the Marches of 
Wales residing at Ludlow Castle, sent his son to 
school at Shrewsbury ; and received from him during 
his stay at that seminary two letters, one in Latin 
and the other in French, which produced the follow- 
ing valuable compendium of instraction in reply.* 

V 

* Sir Henry Sidney to his son Philip Sidney, at 
school at Shrezvsbury, in 1566, then being of the 
age of twelve years; 

‘ I have received two lettei’s from you, one written 
in Latin, the other in French ; which I take in good 
part, and will you to exercise that practice of learn- 
ing often : for that will stand you in most stead, in 
. that profession of life that you are bom to live in. 
And since this is my first letter that ever I did write 
to you, I will not that it be all empty of some advieep, 
which my natural ca'‘e of you provoketh me to wlrti 
you to follow, as documents to yop in thiSf^Our 
tender age. 

* From this leti i , of which the original was found among the 
Mss. at IVnsburst, as well as from the parallelisins supplied in 
Sii Walter Ralegh’s Admonitions to his son, and Sir Matthew 
Hale’s Epistles to his children (the whole of the Second of 
which, * Touching Religion,* will be giveit in thiif||B:|Uracts at* 
tached to his Life) young men may learn, that maxiliiaof priK 
» ^nce were not regarded, even by these illustrious diaracter% 
at beneath the notice of first-rate genius. 
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Leii your first action be, the lifting up of your mind 
to Almighty God^ by hearty prayer ; and feelingly 
digest the words you speak in prayer, with continual 
meditation and thinking of him to whom you pray,* 
and of the matter for which you pray, and use this 
at an ordinary hour: whereby the time itself will 
put you in remembrance to do that, wiiich you are 
accustomed to do in that time. Apply your study to 
such hours, as your discreet master doth assign you, 
earnestly : and the time I know he will so limit, as 
shall be both sufficient for your learning, and safe for 
your health. And mark the sense and the matter 
of that you read, as well as the words. So shall you 
both enrich your tongue with words, and your wit 

♦ In conformity to this excellent rule, Sir Philip to the end 
of his life retained the deepest tincture of genuine piety. 

* Every morning and every evening, upon your knees humbly 
commend yourselves to Almighty God in prayer, begging his 
mercy to pardon your sins, his grace to direct you, his provi- 
dence to protect you ; returning him humble thanks for all his 
dispensations toward you, yea even for his corrections and afflic- 
tions ; entreating him to give you wisdom and grace to make a 
sober, patient, humble, profitable use of them, and in his due 
time to deliver you from them, concluding your pra;^r with the 
Lord’s Prayer. This will be your certain mean to bring your 
mind into a right frame, to procure you comfort and blessing, 
and to prevent thousands of inconveniences and mischiefs, to 
which you will otherwise be subjected.’ (Hale,) 

‘ Sorve God ; 'let him be tl*e author of all thy actions ; com- 
mend all thy endeavours to him, that must either wither or pros- 
per them : please him with prayer, lest if he frown, he confound 
all tl?y fortunes and labour. Like the drops of rain on the sandy 
ground, let my experienced advice and fatherly instructions sink 
deep into thy heart.’ (Ralegh,') 

It was tlfe Earl ot Strafford’s last advice to his only son, the 
day befot^; he suffered death; ** Serve God diligently morning 
and evening, and recomnend yourself unto him, and have him 
before your eyes in all your ways*” (Letters^ II. 416.) 
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with matter ; and judgement will grow, as year^ gyow 
in you. Be humble and obedient , to youiMnaster ; for 
unless you frame yourself to obey others, yea« and 
feel in yourself what obedience is, you sliall never -be 
able to teach others how to obey you. .Be courteous of 
gesture, and affable to all men, with diversity of re^ 
verence according to the dignity of the person. Theai’e 
is nothing, that winneth so much with so little cost. 
Use moderate diet, so as after your meat you may 
find youi’ wit fresher and not duller, and your body 
more lively and not more heavy.^ Seldom di'ink 
wine ; and yet sometimes do : lest, being enforced 
to drink uj)on the sudden, you should find yourself 
inflained.f Use exercise of body, but such as is with- 
out peril of your joints or hones. It ^viil increase 
your force, and enlarge your breath. Delight to be' 
cleanly, as well in all parts of your l)ody, as in your 
garments. It shall make you gi*ateful in each com- 
pany, and otherwise loathsome. Give yourself to be 
iiieiTy ; for you degenerate fi*om your father, if you 
find not yourself most al}le in ^\it and body to do any 
thing, when you be most merry : but let your mirth 
be ever void of all scniTility and biting v^onls 
any man ; for a wound given by a m ord is oftentim^ 


* ‘ If ever yon expect to have a sound body, as weljl ^ a 
sound mind, carefully avoid intemperance : the most tempe^e 
and sober person^ are t,..bject to sickness and diseases ; but 
intemperate can Ilf: t be long without them.^ {Hale.) 

f ‘ The Rec!»al;i js were commanded by tbeir father 
drink wine; and Jboy obeyed it, and had a blessing for 
command to you is not so .strict. I allow you tlic mederaj^ 
of wine and strong drink at your meats: I oidy forbid yp% jhe 
excess, or the unnecessary use of it, and those places aim 
panies and artifices, that arc temptations to it.’ ( llale,^^ 
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harder to be cured, than that which is given with the 
sword. Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of 
other men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer <rf 
speech ; otherwise you shall be counted to delight to 
hear yourself speak.* If you hear a wise sentence, 
or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory, with 
respect to the circumstance when you shall speak it. 
Let never oath be heard to come out of your mouth, 
nor word of ribaldry ; detest it in others : so shall 
custom make to yourself a law against it in yourself.f 
Be modest in each assembly, and rather he rebuked 
of Ught fellows for maiden-like shamefacedness, than 
of your sad friends for pert boldness. :j: Think upon 

* He, that cannot refrain from niucli speaking, is like a 
city without walls ; and less pains in the world a man cannot 
take, than to hold his tongue. Therefore, if thou observest 
this rule in all assemblies, thou shalt seldom err : restrain thy 
choler ; hearken much, and speak little : for the tongue is the 
instrument of the greatest good and greatest evil, that is done 
in the world.^ [Ralegh.) 

* You will particularly practise that first and greatest rule for 
pleiEising in conversation, •as >vell as for drawing instruction and 
improvement from the company of one^s superiors in age and 
htewledge ; namely, to be a patient, attentive, and well-bred 

Insurer, and to answer with modesty.^ ^ Pythagoras injoined 

his scholars an absolute silence for a long noviciate. 1 am far 
from approving such a*taciturnity : but I highly recommend the 
bnd and intent of Pythagoras’ injunction ; which is, to dedicate 
the first parts of life more* to hear and learn, than to be pre- 
suming, prompt, and flippant in hazarding one’s own rude no- 
tions of things.’ [Lord Chatham'* s ‘ Letters to his Nephew.^) 
y. • Avoid swearing in your ordinary communication, unless 
called to it by the magistrate; and not only the grosser oaths, 
but imprecations, earnest and deep protestatio. s. As you have 
the commendable example of good men to justify a solemn oath 
before a magistrate, so you have the precept of our Saviour for- 
bidding it otherwise.’ {Hale.) 

t * Be not over-eam&t, loud, or insolent in talking, for it is 
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every word that you will speak, before you utt^ it ; 
and remember how nature hath rampired up as it 
were the tongue with teeth. Ups, yea, and hair without 
the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles for the 
loose use of that member.* Above all things, tell no 
untruth, no not in trifles. The custom of it is 
naught : and let it not satisfy you, that for a time 
the hearers take it for a truth ; for after, it will be 
known as it is, to your shame : for there cannot be a 
greater reproach to a gentleman, than to be accounted 
a liar.f Study and endeavour yourself to be virtu- 
ously occupied; so shall you make such an habit of well 
doing in you, that you shall not know how to do evil. 


unseemly ; and earnest and loud talking makes you overshoot 
and lose your business : when you should be considering and 
pondering your thoughts, and how to express them significantly 
to the purpose, you are striving to keep your tongue going, and 
to silence an opponent, not with reason but with noise. {Hale.) 

* ‘ You have two eyes and two ears, but one tongue : you 
know my meaning. The last you may imprison, as nature hath 
already done with a double fence, and lips ; or else she may 
imprison you. According to our countryman Mr. Hoskyn’s adtr 
vice, when he was in the Tower, 

Vincula da Ungues, vel tibi vincla dabit* 

(Howell’s Letters, ii. 5^.« ' 

f * Let your speech be true, never speaking any thing for a 
truth, which yo i know or believer to be false. It is a great 
sin against God, tliat gave you a tongue to speak your mind, 
and not to speak a he: it is a great offence against humanity 
itself ; for, where tlv re is no truth, there can be no safe society 
between man and lit in : and it is an injury to the speaker; for 
beside the bare ih reputation it casts upon him, it doth in time 
bring a man to that baseness of mind, that be can scarcely tell 
how to tell a truth, or to avoid lying even vrhen^he hath no colour 
or necessity for it : and in time he comes to such a pass, th|it as 
anothft.^man cannot believe he tells a truth, so he himself 
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thougk you would. Remember, my son, the noUe 
blood you are descended of by your mother’s side : 
and think, that only by virtuous life and good actions 
you may be an ornament to that illustrious family ; 
and, otherwise, through vice and sloth you shall be 
counted labes generis, one of the greatest curses that 
can hapi)en to man. 

Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, and 
too much I feai’ for you. But, if I shall find that 
this light meal of digestion nourish any thing the weak 
stomach of your young capacity, I will, as I find the 
same gi’ow stronger, feed it with tougher food. 

‘ Your loving father, so long as you live in 
the fear of God, 

‘ H. Sidney.’ 

From his uncle the Earl of Ix:icestei'’s letter to 
Archbishop Parker in 1569, requesting a licence to 
allow young Sidney to eat flesh in Lent, it may be 
infeiTcd that his health was delicate. This did not, 
however, prevent hinj from completing his education 
at Oxford, where he was placed in the coui’se of that 
yeai*, under the tuition of Dr. Thomas ’J’hornton, a 
very learned man, characterised as ‘ the common re- 
flige for young poqr scholai-s of great hoj)Cs and pails,’ 
and distinguished as the jireceptor, the benefactor, 
and the friend of William Camden. 

Tn the same yeai’ likewise, in order most pro- 

• 

scarcely knows when he tells a lie. And observe it, a lie ever 
returns with discovery and shame ai the Jast.^ {Hale.) 

‘.Take Ifeed also, that thou be not found a iiar ; for a lying 
spirit is hateful both to God and man. A liar is, commonly, a 
coward; for he dares not avow truth. He is trusted of no man; 
he can have no credit, neither in public nor private.* . {Ralegh*) 

3 
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bably to unite the rival interests of two iUuIhrious 
families, Leicester, with the approbation of the pit- 
rents on both sides, jirojected his nephew’s marry- 
ing Anne, the eldest daughter of Sir William Cecil; 
but, possibly from the tender age of the parties 
themselves, the arrangement was not realised. Hia 
public disputation with Mr. Cai'ew, subsequently 
author of ‘ the Survey of Cornwall,’ and his friendly 
and flattering attention to Camden, are recorded as 
highly honourable to his academical career.* 

“ It has been justly remai’ked,” observes Dr. 
Zouch, “ that the interval between the ages of six- 
teen and one and twenty yeai-s — a period, at which 
the cares of a common education cease, or are much 
relaxed — ^is that precise season of life, which requires 
all the attention of the most vigilant, and all the 
address of the wisest goveinors.” With Mr. Sidney 
it did not pass away unimproved. He cultivated 
not one art, or one science, Init the whole circle of 
arts and sciences ; his capacious and comprehensive 
mind aspiring to pre-eminence in every part of know- 
ledge attainable by men, of genius or industry. 
“ Such, indeed,” we are told by Fuller, “ was his appq| 
tite for learning, that he could never be fed fast 
enough therewith ; and so quick and strong his 
gestion, that he soon turned it into wholesome nOtl'* 
rishment, aiul thrived healthily thereon.” To* hkii 
every inventi<jn was communicatctl, and from him 
received it’s aj;: ropriate encouragement and reward. 
“ There was v (says Greville) a cunning paiftter, 

* ir 

* For some time he appears also to have pursued his studies 
at the sister-university, where he had an ofiportunity of con- 
solidating with his relation Mr. Fulke Greville the friendship, 
which had .already commenced between them at school. 

6 
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ft skilful engineer, or excellent musician, or ai^ other 
artificer of extrawdinary fame, that did not m^e 
himself known to this famous spirit, and found him 
his tnie friend without hire.” 

In 1572, notwithstanding the rigid circum^ction, 
which then scarcely indulged to any except mer- 
cantile or military characters the privilege of going 
abroad, he obtained from his Sovereign jjermission to 
travel for two years, and was by his noble uncle strongly 
recommended to Mr. Walsirigham, at that time the 
English embassador in France. On his anival in 
Paris, Charles IX. is said to have been so much struck 
with his ingenuous manners and conversation, that he 
appointed him Gentleman Oidinary of his chamlier. 
Tliis promotion, how ever, has be<;n generally deemed 
less an indication of real regard, than an insidious 
measure to decoy* Admiral Coligni and the prin- 
cipal Huguenots to the capital, on the occasion of 
the nuptials of the Ring of Navan’e, with a view 
of exteiminating them at the meditated massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s D^y. f 

In the generid const('rnation occasioned by this 


♦ The Lords Leicester and Bnrghley, and the sons of the 
Elector Palatine, it has been asserted upon good authority, were 
^oioprehcndcd in the invitations ; that Protestantism might be 
extirpated by a kind of Caligula blow, as far as possible, through- 
out Lurope. That these two noblemen were great promoters 
of the Reibnuation in England, may be deduced from Archbishop 
Parker’s Bible of 156b, in which tlteir portraits are given with 
tliat'of Queen Elizabeth. 

•f That this bloody transaction, n which t. n thousand v'e- 
tims were slaughtered without distinction of age, sex, or con- 
dition, should ha^ received the :.ppiause$ of Muretus (the 
pupil of Julius Caesar Scaliger) and Strnda, and have been 
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overwhelming perfidj% Mr. Sidney, with several of 
his countrymen, took refuge in the house of the 
English embassador : and after the storm had sub- 
sided, though strongly urged by Leicester to return 
V home, proceeded onward on his travels: passing 
through Lorrain by Strasburg and Heidelberg to 
Frankfort, where be lodged in the house of the cele- 
brated printer AndroAv Wcchel.* Here he com- 
menced his acquaintance with one of the most illus- 
trious children and champions of literature, Huljert 
Languet, the friend of Melanchthon, of Gustavus King 
of Sweden, of Augustus Elector of Saxony, and of 
WiUiam Prince of Orange ; and distinguished almost 
equally for liis eriidition and his inemojy, his tem- 
perance and his sagacity, Ins suavity of manners and 
the extraordinary modesty of his demeanor. From 
him Sidney ac(|uired his extensive* knowledge of the 
customs and usages of nations, their interests, their 
governments, and their laws : nor coidd any thing 
be more honourable to a youth of nineteen, than his 

» 

commemorated by Pontifical medals and indulgences, is truly 
disgraceful to the individuals wiio bestowed them. “ In 
England,” on the contrary, says the French embassador, re- 
lating his first audience at Woodstock after the receipt of the 
news, ‘‘ a gloomy sorrow sat on every face. Silence, as in the 
dead of night, reigned through all the royal apartments. The 
ladies and courtic/s were ranged on^ each side, all clad in deep 
mourning; and as I passed through them, not one bestowed 
on me a civil look or made the least return to my salutes.” 

* It was usual fi • scholars to lodge with eminent printers* 
R. StephciJ> had ii 'qucntly in his house ten learned foreigners, 
whose occasional employment it was, to correct his impressions. 
Languet, who had saved Wechcl his host in the Parisian itiaisacre, 
was himself, when at Antwerp, the guest of •Christopher Plan- 
tious* 
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selection of such a guide.* When they separated, 
he continued to receive, through the medium of 
his letters, the most useful and endearing instruc- 
tions, f 

During his stay at Vienna, he learned horseman- ^ 
ship, the use of arms, and all the manly and maifial 
exercises suitable to his youth and birth. At Venice, 
that seat of voluptuous dissipation, to which he pro- 
ceeded in 1574, instead of joining in the revelries of 
the profligate and the unlettered, he associated him- 
self with the most respectable and the most learned 
of his contemporaries. I In the ,lune of the same 
year he left V enice for Padua, w'here with his accus- 
tmned diligence he applied himself to geometry and 
astronomy : and if he failed to attain their loftiest 
summit, it could only be owing to the affc'ctionate 
suggestions of his coiTcspondent Languet, who in 
reference to his naturally delicate state of health 
cautioned him ‘ not to resemble the traveller, 
that during a lotig journey attends to himself and 
not to his horse.’ /Vt Padua, Ukewdse, he became 

* In the third book of his Arcadia, he has gratefully acknow- 
ledged his obligations to 

‘ Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister knew 
, For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true.' 

• • 

See the Extracts. 

f Tliese letters, written with great elegance and purity of 
language, were republished in ITTt"* by Lord Hailes. 

Lord Clarendon has somewhere remarVed, that ‘ in the 
whole course of his life he never knew one m- n, of what con- 
dition so^er, arrive to any degree of reputation in the world, 
who made choiefe of or delighted in the company or conver- 
satign of those, who in taeir qualities were inferior, or in their 
parts not much superior to himself.* 
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known to Tasso ; and received from Scipio Gentilis, 
who had translated into I^atin verse several cantos 
of the ^ Gicrmakmme Liber ata ' (then circulated in 
manuscript), the flattering compliment of a dedica-* 
tion. 

On liis return to Venice, in February 1575, his 
free and undisguised intercoiii*se with Catholic scho- 
lars led his English connexions to apprehend, that his 
faith might be in danger. But for this suspicion 
there was no substantial ground. Languct, indeed, 
beside liis perpetual disquisitions on the superiority 
of the Protestant creed, had sufficient influence to 
prevent him from visiting Rome ; though, in a later 
period of his life (it appears) ^Sidney regretted, tWA 
he had acquiesced in his friend’s admonitions. By 
the same watchfid guardian likewise he was cautioned, 
during liis residence at Genoa, against tho. nvts of the 
Genoese. 

Fie was, now, wholly devoted to study. In obe- 
dience to liis fatlier s admonition, ‘ ever to be vir- 
tuously enn)loycd,’ and with the, view of Ibrining a 
good Latin stile, he recjuesteii tlu' directions of J^an- 
guet, who recommended to him, as well for their 
manner as their iuatter, a diligent j)erusal of (Jicero^ 
Epistles ; and fartlan' procured fpr him also, u[)oii 
liis earnest request, and at an exorbitant price* 


* Of these he : him (on a plan, sanctioned by the con- 

currence of A";c;h n in his ‘ Schoolmaster’) to translate one 
occasionaliv' into r.: otiier l uiguage, and after some interval to 
rc-lrdnalate it iiitu Latin ; but at the san)e time he warned him 
against the superstitious affectation of exploding eveii*y‘ phrase 
not authorised by Cicero ; a folly first ridicukid by Erasmus^ 
who in consequence incurred the bitterest reproaches from .T. C. 
Scaliger in his ^ Ciccronianns^ 
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(as at that time extremely scarce) the works of 
Plutarch, from which he derived a vast fund of 
political, moral, and historical knowledge.* It is 
impossible, indeed, to over-rate the advantages, which 
he must have derived from the sleepless affection of 
this master-mind. ‘ To cidtivate piety, to keep his 
faith inviolate, to utter the undisguised sentiments of 
his heart, to protect good men jigainst unjust vio- 
lence, and to prefer the safety of his country to life 
itself’ — such were the counsels of his tutelary 
genius, f 

Mr. Sidney now, laying aside his project of visit- 
ing Constantinople, again traversed Germany by 
na|j||y his former track, and reached his native 
country in May 1575. Upon his return, he became 
the delight of the English court, to which (says 
Fuller) “ he was so essential, that it seemed maimed 
without his com[)any, being a complete master of 
matter aaid language.” Tlie cjueen treated him with 
peculiar kindness, calling him ‘ her Philij).’ in oppo- 
sition to her sister’s Philip of Si)ain. 

The year following he was sent embassador to 
the court of Vienna, to condole with the Emperor 
liodol])h on the (U*ath of his father IMaximi- 

• 

• * The specific edition was more particularly endeared to him| 
as haviiig been printed, in by liis friend H. Stephens. 

f At Heidelberg he had, likewise, cultivated the friendship of 
Zacharias Ursiniis, whose frugal application of time was tes- 
tified by the inscription placed over tliL door of his library; 

Amice, quisquh h venis, 

Aut agito paucis, rui abi, 

• 

Whatever errand upon, 

Be brief, or be gone. F. W. 
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lian II.* Elizabeth, it has been remarked, in her choice 
of representative envoys, had regard not only to the 
abilities, but also to the person and the accomplishments 
of the individuals selected. A farther and more im- 
portant object of lus mission was, the uniting of all 
the Protestant states against the assaults meditated 
upon them by Rome and Spain : and in this he suc- 
ceeded. 

He was directed, at the same time, to visit the 
court of John Casimir, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
with a view of claiming the rei)ayment of various 
sums advanced by his royal mistress toward the ex- 
pense of carrying on a war with France. In the 
management of this affair, he condiuJed hii|i^lf 
with so much discretion, that Lord liurghley himself, 
though not generally friendly to the connexions of 
the Earl of Leicester, pronounced upon his industry 
and judgement the most flattering eulogy, f 

It ought not to be omitted, that Sidney possessed 
likewise the cordial regard of William Prince of 
Orange, the father of his countyy, who usually called 
him ‘ his master,’ and emphatically described him 
as ‘ one of the wisest and greatest councillors t)f 
state at that day in Europe.’ A more singukir 
tribute to his high worth was paid by Don John of 
Austria, natural son of the Emperor Charles V., and 
Viceroy of Philip U. “in J;he Netherlands; who, 
thoxigh at first iium his national pride and hiS inve- 

♦ ot liis icct ption at the Imperial court we have lus own 
official account, in a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, then 
Secretary of State. 

+ Among the presents, which he receiveil while abroad, are 
particularly mentioned a gold chain given to him by Rodolph; 
and another with a jewel bestowed by the Princess of Orange. 
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terate hatred of heresy he looked down on the opi- 
nions of the youthful embassador with contempt, 
was speedily won by his elegance and his attain- 
ments, and honoured him with the highest applause. 

In 1576, liis sister Mary, “ the subject of all 
verse,” through the generosity of her uncle Leicester, 
who removed the obstacles arising from her father’s 
comparative poverty, became Countess of Pembroke. 

The year following, he had the liappiness — can 
man have a greater ? of vindicating his father, the 
l.ord Dejiuty of Ireland, from the misrepresenta- 
tions of his enemies* with such success, that he 
was firmly re-instated in his Sovereign’s favour. 
Ufion that occasion, he had nearly involved him- 
self in a disjnite with the Earl of Ormond, a 
I'elation of the Queen ; refusing to reply, when that 
nolilcman spoke to him, “ and being in dead silence 
on pur])os(' but Ins adversary generously declared, 
“ he w ould accept no (juarrel from a gentleman that 
was bound by nature to defentl his father’s cause, and 
who was otlierwise fjivnished with so many virtues 
as he know Mr. Pliilip to lit'.” Sidney ^vas, at this 
time, the (Queen’s ('Ujibcarer. 

In 157S. w ben the Count Palatine visited England, 
• 

• 'riiougli *Sli- Henry was of a gentle nature aiul of high 
[)ubli|: spirit, he kiicu tliat jinnness, and occasional!}- severity, 
was necessary to rnh* a fierce and uncivilised people » wlio were 
lar Irorn being totally subdued. His strictness in levylnix the assess- 
inent imposed upon the Irish rendered liini extremely unpopular, 
and was the occasion ol’ his being m called from his government. 
He has modestly displayed his own character, vitfi greater* ad- 
van tage'tiftiii any other Iiand could have drawn it, in his Letters, 
published witli th« correspondence of bis illustrious finnily. “ A 
more exalted character indeed, as Dr. Zoiicli correctly observes, 
can scarcely be found in the volume of history 

VOL. H. C 
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Elizabeth reported to him the abilities of Sidney in 
such terms, that Casiinir invited him to join his 
army in the ensuing ('ainj)aign : and it was only in 
dutiful compliance with the request of his father,* 
who represented liis own lu’ecarious and exj)osed 
situation, that lie was diverted from accepting it. 
In the same year, Henry Stepans printed the works 
of Plato in tliree volumes folio, of vv JiicIi he sent one 
copy to Queen Elizabeth (to w horn the first volume 
was inscrilicd) and anotlier • to his dear friend iVIr. 
PJiilip Sidney.’ 

About this tinu', as w e may infer from the letters 
of I^anguet, he ap[)ears to have exjiressed his dis- 
relish of a courtier s fife. * "I’o sj)end liis days in 
retirement with a lew select friends,’ he had pro- 
nounced, even w hile abroad, the highest object of his 
ambition. Ilis friend comliated these notions, by 
exiiatiating on the duties which he owed to himsedf, 
his family, and his country. And a t()])ic now de- 
manded the exercise of his talents, which ri'garded 
the essential interests of that country, it’s liberty 
and it’s religion. AV'^ith the hope of annexing the 
crown of England to that of France, the Mai hia- 
velian Katharine of Aledicis had in 1572 proposed to 
Elizabeth a matrimonial union with Henry Duke of 

c 

Anjou, her favouriU s(»!U Upon the rejection of this. 

* Well might h' ppv fatlier, writing to his second son, 

Mr. Robert iSidiii say: ‘‘Follow tlie example of your most 

loving brother, I » in loving you is comparable with me, or 
exceedeth me. imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, and 
actions : Jie is a rare oi niunent of his age ; the very forrnular, 
that all well-disposed young gentlemen of our court do form 
also their manners and Jir<! by. In truth, I ispeuk it wit]u)Ut 
tiattcry of him or myscJl, lie bath the most virtues that ever L 
in any man.’’ 
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project, and the elevation of the French prince to 
the throne of Poland, her youngest son Francis Duke 
of Alen^on (now become Duke of Anjou) was sub- 
stituted in a similar overture : and though in 1575 
her Majesty, in her speech to ])arliamcnt, had inti- 
mated her resolution not to forsake ^ her poor and 
single state to match with the greatest monarch f 
four years afterward, she seemed to be Ic^ss averse 
from the double knot.” vSidney, therefore, with 
patriotic ardor addressed to her a letter on the 
occasion,* from vvliieh it appears that she had fre- 
quently convei’sed with him upon the subject ; and to 
it’s earnest and argumentative cogency perhaiisit was 
principally owing, that she ultimately declined the 
connexion. 

In 1580, occurred the celebrated altercation be- 

Of this letter written (as Hume affirms) with unusual 
elegajicc of expression, as well as force of reasoning, a copy is 
inserted in the ‘ Senn-ia Cecilianay or Supplement of the Ca- 
bala, p.201, and in the ^ Sidney Papers,’ 1.287. It contains, 
observes Strype, many b^ief, but bright sentences ; showing 
the mature judgement of the writer, his wisdom in counsel, his 
skill in polities, his accjuaintance with the Roman history, his 
knowledge of foreign states and kingdoms and observations thence, 
his apprehension of the great danger from Papists, his concern 
for the Protestant intercut abroad (of which she was the only 
priOtcctress, as well as of the religion at home), the little or no 
advantiige she was like to receive ‘rom Prance, her personal 
danger in case of a conclusion of this marriage with Monsieur, 
and how dear she was to her own people. (Annals of the Refor- 
mation, II. 567.) For publishing a trat t, however, on the same 
subject, Stubbs the writer and Page the printer lost their right 
hands! Astrology, in '’ourteous deference to I izabeth’s p»*e- 
Bumod inch nations, portended everything propitious to the pro- 
jected union : but by the Cambridge students, Buchanan, &c. 
It was characterised in terms of the severest reprobation. 
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tween him and the Earl of Oxford. This haughty 
nobleman, wlio had iDeen previously distinguished by 
his feats of chivalry, entering a tennis-court where 
Sidney was playing, ordered him to depart ‘ with so 
overmasU'iing a manner of pride, as a generous heart 
could not brook it;’ and, on his refusal, had recoui*se 
to illiberal appellations. These, Sidney retorted, w'ere 
falsely appbed. Oxford sent him a challenge. Tht‘ 
loriis of the council ineffectually olFered their media- 
tion : for Sidney bad resolved to make no submission. 
Upon this, the Queen hei’self thought it necessary to 
interpose ; and reminding the high-souled commoner 
of the difference in degree between earls and gentle- 
men, added that ‘ primx's were under the necessity 
of supporting the dignities which they had confeiTcd, 
and that if the gentry contemntxl the nobility, the 
{){'asantry would speedily learn to insult both.’ 'J'o 
which, with due reverence, Sidney repli('d ; ‘ that 
phu'e was never intended for privilege to wrong, wit- 
ness herself, who (how sovereign soe ver she were by 
throne, birth, education, and •nature) yet was she 
ex)ntent to cast her own affections into the' same- 
mould her subjects did, and govern all hei' rights by 
the laws.’ He besought her iM.'iJesty at the .same- 
time to consider, tnat ‘ althouglk tin? Karl of Oxford 
were a great lord by birth, alliance, and grac(', yOt 
he was no lord o' er him ; atid, therefore, the differ- 
t nee of degi, ‘s betweem freemen could not challenge 
any ether ft mage than precedency.’ These .'jenti- 
tner-ts, ut' . red with energy and respect, gave no 
offence to his Sovereign.* ^ . 

■" * Prince Cesinilr am] Lan^uct deeply iiTtorcsted* themselves 
in the dispute. Tlic former even offered his assistance, •in any 
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To recover the composure of his mind, which had 
been somewhat ruffled by this incident, he retired to 
Wilton, the seat of his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Pembroke; and here he planned his ‘ Arcadia:’ but 
whether it’s design was suggested by the ‘ Ethiopic 
History’ of Heliodorus, then recently translated into 
English by IJnderdowne, or the ‘ Arcadia’ of vSanna- 
zaro, must remain undecided. This simple and inno- 
cent story, which was originally written on loose sheets 
of paper, the greatest part of it in tlie com])any of his 
sister, and the rest upon s(Taps sent to her as soon as 
tliey were finished, he himself invariably considered 
as ‘a trifle, triflingly handled:’ and he is even said 
previously to his deatli to have requested, like Virgil, 
that liis imperfect labour might be committed to the 
flames.* His sister, however, piously collected the 
scattered manuscri})ts, revised them with the fondest 
attention, aiivi thus stamped upon them the appi’o- 
priate title of ‘ tlie Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.' 

That this work was once held in high estimation, 
may be concluded from it’s having gone througli 


way that might be deemed serviceable. Oxford, it seems, had 
called Sidney < a puppy.’ From his conduct upon tliis and some 
other occasions, of which Sir Fulke Greville has supplied many 
curious particulars, hi% besetting sin appears to have been riv;li- 
ncss and impetuosity of temper. To this indeed, on the bloody 
day gf Zutphen, when he ^entered the field without his caisses 
(if it were not, rather, from a principle of fatalism) may be 
ascribed his untimely fall. 

He had not quite completed the third book. In this 
renunciation of his work, if the ob ject of his -eneral imitation 
was Heliodorus, he deviated from his Grecian pi ototype. That 
ingenious prelate, when the ^ltern«.tive was proposed to him of 
burning his romalhce or resigning In’s bishopric (of Tricca in 
Thejj^ly) chose the latter. 


SUTlf U 
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fourteen editions, and made it’s appearance in the 
French, Dutch, and other European languages. It 
was read with attention by Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Waller.’^ His endeavour, though unsuccessful, 
to improve the versification of his native language 
(which seems at that time to have been almost totally 
devoid of harmony) by the introduction of the Roman 
measures, was followed by Ralegh and others his 
contemporaries, and at least not disapproved by 
Spenser liimself. And tliough by the late Lord 
Orford the whole composition has been charac- 
terised as ^ tedious, lamentabk', and j)edantic,’ it 
cannot be denied that it contains, amidst much tame- 
ness and prolixity, passages exquisitely 1)eautiful, 
acute observations on life and manners, various and 
accurate discrimination of character, fine sentiments 
and animat'd descri|)tions, sage lessons of morality, 
and judicious reflexions on government and policy .f 

♦ Of tliis Dr. Zoucli, in Iiis accurate notes, has furnished 
abundant proof. , 

f It ought not to be omitted, that Cliarles I. was charged by 
Milton in his ‘ iconodastes’ with having adapted to his own 
necessities a prayer, “ stolen word for word from the moutli 
of a heathen woman praying to a heathen god, and that in no 
serious book, but in tiie vain amatorigus poem of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s ‘ A»Tadia ; ’ a book in that kind full of mirth and wit, 
but among religious thoughts and duties not worthy . to be 
named, nor to be it\;d at any -time without good caution, much 
less in time of t ouhlc and affliction, to be a ('hristian prayer- 
book.’’ The » fence, at any rate (as Dr. Symmons, in his 
‘Life of Milton,’ observes) was “ of a very pardonable nature, 
and certainly undeserving of the harsh treatment which it«»cxpe- 
ricnced from his adversary.” /fhat it was surreptitiously in- 
serted in the Icon Uasilike, as illiberally Affirmed by some of 
the royalists, at the instance of Milton and Bradshaw, ii), order 
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In a letter, written about this time to his bro- 
ther Robert, upon his travels, lie assures him with 
fraternal cordiality of his readiness to supply him 
with money, exhorts him to C3:ercise his greatest 
expense, when he is iu Italy, upon worthy men, not 
upon his domestic establishment ; to look to his diet, 
to hold up his heart in courage and virtue, and to 
cultivate the friendship of Mr. (aftenvard Sir Henry) 
Savile, and Mr. vMc xander Nevyle, two young per- 
sons of high birth and givat expectancies : and after 
adrising him to treasure up in a common-place book 
whatever is woithy of his notice in the course of his 
raading, “ be it witty words of which Tacitus is 
full, sentt'nces of whicli Livy, or similitudes whereof 
Plutarch,” he proceeds ; “ My dear brother, take 
delight in the mathematical. Mr. Savile is excellent 
in tlu'in. — Arithmetic and geometry I avouUI wish 
you well seen in, so as both in matter of number, 
and measure, you might have a feeling and active 
judgement. He concludes Avitli recommending him 
“ to keep and increase his music,” and to “ let no 
day* pass without an hour or two in playing at 
wea|)ons. The rest.” he adds, study and confer 
diligently, and so shall you come home to my com- 
fort and credit.” * • 

to brfng discredit upon tliat*pul)lication — the biographers both 
<jf Milton and Sidney, with reference as well to tlio pettiness 
of tlie object contemplated, as to tlie Integrity of the characters 
supposed to be concerned, indig.iantly disbelieve. “ This 
caluipny however (says the formc.-r) was rev ved by the in- 
famous Lauder, admitted by Lau<*er’s friend and co-adjutor 
Dr. Johnson, ant^ only faintly and timidly denied by the last 
compiler of Milton’s Life, Mr. Todd.’’ {Life of Milton, Ed. 2d. 
pp. ^29, 330.) 

* These exhortations were not ineffectual. Mr. Robert 
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In 1579? Don Antonio, one of the seven pre- 
tenders to the throne of Portugal, which had become 
vacant by the demise of Henry V., invited Mr. Sid- 
ney to his assistance ; adding, Though many more 
should join me, if I did not see you in the company, 
I should say, ^My numbers are not complete.’*' But 
the Queen discountenancing his claims, the applica- 
tion was unsuccessful : and the kingdom in dispute 
fell a prize to Philip II. of Spain, remaining in sub- 
jection to that power till 1640, when John Duke oi* 
Braganza was elected King by the Portuguese. 

At this time, he rei)resented his native county in 
parliament. In 1581, he was one of the four* who, 
upon the arrival of the Duke of Anjou in Engdand 
with a renewed proffer of his hand, challenged all 
comers at the tourney held at Westminster. In the 

Sidney engaged the affection and attention of Lar*guet, was 
placed by him at Strasburg under able preceptors in the house 
of Sturmius, the Cicero of Germany and the friend of Ascliam; 
and, after displaying much talent and prudence in different nego- 
tiations, was, for his gallant behaviour at Zutplicn, knighted 
by the Earl of Leicester in 1580 . On the acxessioii of 
James I. he was created Baron .Sidney of Pcnsliurst, two years 
afterward Viscount L’IsIe, and in 16 IS Earl of Leicester. 0 ( 
his truly paternal care of his children Ben Jonson says, in his 
* Forest,’ 

They are and have been taught religion ; tliert 
Their gentler spirits have .suck’d innocence. 

Each morn ar:d even tliey are taught to pray 
With the wlioiv; i ju.sehold ; and may every da;) 

Bead, in tlu virtuous [)arcnts’ noble parts. 

The mystcri » of manners, arms, and arts.” 

* TIis bretlicn in arms were, the liiarl of Arundel, Lord 
Windsor, and Mr. Fulke Greville, The (Uicen’s suspicious and 
unpardonable fluctuation, wliicli alarmed her ministry and finally 
her lover, is well detailed by Dr, Zouch. 
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February following he with Lords Leicestei*, Huns- 
don, Howard, and others of the nobility, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, &c. by the Queen’s command, attended the 
rejected Prince to AntM'^erp (“ she loth to let him 
go, and he as loth to depart”) where he assumed 
tlic sovereignty over tlie States, amidst the acclama- 
tions of his new subjects. 

In the same year, likewise, died Languet, who 
having accomjjaniod Prince Casimir on his visit 
to England, principally in order to gi’atify liimself 
with a sight of that jdant which he had so can'fully 
nurtured, asserted in one of his letters to the h'Jector 
of Saxony, in terms confirnicd by all subsctinent 
experience, that “ the Englisli were Ity lar the happiest 
nation in Christendom.” * 

* Doluerunfy says M. Du I'lessis do Mornay (in the address 
prefixed to his Latin version of his Treatise on the ‘ Truth of 
the Cliristian llcligion’) laiiti viri o/Atumy qni iiovenmfy omnes. 
Ego^ quem iinicr vcncrafmrj parentis loco nnice drflevi. — Nossc 
dehent onrncs, [id omnium ntilitatiy si quis unquanty coiisuliut ; 
d^h^nt praise r I im poster iy quorum 7icmo studiosior vixit, Dicum 
quod senlio ; et vero quod res est. CWfavil in hoc xdro ctiin pic- 
tale doctrinUy cum consdeutia scicutiay cum nniurd nrs, cum dis- 
cipUna rcrum usus. Ncjnini 7nundi{s mdihs cognitns. Ex mundi 
perlust rati one unum didicerat Jimndi contnnptum, FAemhii etiam 
snores hominum magis j^.rvii : in lam multiplici interim cognitioney 
lantam morum simplicitatem 7iemo 7ion niirabntur, Nc plurilms 
— ufidt LanguctuSy quale s p^eriqite videri xmliint : is vixit, qiiales 
optiini mori cupiuni; et porj'b vitaxn optima aclam jnors optima y 
mors placidissimay mors in Christo heaiissima et beatissimee vitce 
prociimuy laude et gloria coronavit. His death was bewailed 
by Erasmus, Buchanan, Mdanchthon, Thuanus, (ler. Vossius, 
and Joacli. Camerarius, the most d* ^tinguislied ornanunits of the 
sixteontfi deiUury. To him (14 coinvnon with ’’eza, Du Flessis, 
and Hottoman) J!as been ascribed the celebrated antiaio- 
narctical work ^ Bruti {biepkmiJenii) Vindicicc contra ipran- 
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About this time appeared his ingenious Tractate, 
entitled ‘The Defence of Poesy evincing at 
once the erudition, the judgement, and the taste of 
it’s author, in language the most unaffected and 
abounding with the happiest classical allusions. His 

ftosy &c* When it was objected to him that, without assigning 
any of his leisure to mere amusement, he turned from tlie public 
business of his office to the pursuits of learning, he used to 
reply with Cicero, Me aulcm quid pudenty qui lot annos itn vivoy 
JudiceSy ut ah nullius uuquam me tempore ant commodum nut 
otium meuM ahstroxerity aut voluptas avocarity ant denique somnus 
retardarit ? Qunre quis tandem lie reprehendaty aut quis mi hi jure 
auccenseaty si quantum caHeris nd suns res oheundaSy quantum 
ad festos dies ludorum celehrandosy quantum ad alias xoluptaies 
ct ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis conceditur temporis ; quan- 
iuni alii irihuunt tempesthis conviviisy quantum denique nlecCy 
quantum pilev — tantum mihi egomet nd luec studia recolendn sump- 
sero. The commendations, which such a man bestowed upon 
Sidney^s Letters, affirming that * the longest always pleased him 
the most,’ may well be opposed to the adverse criticism of Lord 
Orford, who appears not even to have known the existence of 
the ‘ Defence of Poesy’! {Epist, LAV.) 

* Sec tlie Specimens subjoined to the Life. To tbis produc- 
tion allusion is made in the subjoined lines from the Cambridge 
Luctus upon the death of it’s author : 

Te Musa excoluity finxit tibi pectora VirtuSy 
O decusy 6 patricc slclla ( Philippe'^ tu(C. 

Huid Musis potcrasy docuit Duff-nsio MusjSy 
Arc A DIM docuii fabrica Icxta novee. 

Thee, Sidney, England’s grace and guiding star, 

Each Muse, e;' h Virtue made her constant care. 

Thy Muse’, power let her Defence express, 

And new / hc^dia in it’s storied dress. F. W. 

At this period was dedicated to him an English version of a 
Treatise ‘ De Re Miliiariy the work of the Spaniard Luis 
Gutierres de la Vega, by Nicholas Litchfield, « 
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precise statement of the laws of the drama, his just 
commendations of the ti’anscendent worth of the 
Psalms, his panegyric upon lyric poetry and our 
bai’ds of “ the old time,” and his successful repulse 
of the Puritans, tliose avowed enemies of all lite- 
rature, who pronounced pf)ets ‘ the caterpillai’s of 
the commonwealth,’ deserve especial attention. For 
this labour, indeed, he was admirably qualified by 
his accurate perusal of the best Latin and Italian 
commentators on Aristotle’s Poetic'. 

In 1582, upon the ajcpointment of his uncle the 
Earl of Warv/ic'k to the Mastership of the Ordnance, 
with that nohlenian’s concurn'nce and (as he himself 
states, in his letter) “ her IMajesty yielding gracious 
hearing,” he solicited the interest of I^ord Burghley 
to l)c associated^ with him in that office. But the 
application proved fruitless. 

A second treaty of wedlock between Sidney and 
Penelope, the daughter of AWnlter Dcvci’eux, Earl 
of Essex, which had been for some years negotiated, 
failing of success,* in 1583 he married Frances, the 
only surviving child of Sir Francis AA'alsingham, a 
young lady <»f great \vorth and beauty, to whom 
Jonson soon afterward addressed the following lines : 

• 

TO Mils. PHILIP SIDNEY, 

* I must believe s^me miracles still b( , 

When Sidney^s name 1 hear, or face I see : 

For Cupid, who at first took vain delight 
In mere out-forms, until he lost his sight, 

♦ This lady marrlcfl Robert Lv‘rd Rich, subsequently (in 
1618) created Earl of Warwick; l man said t have been ex- 
tremely rough in liis manners and conversation. Languet had 
often, it appears, pressed his friend to enter into the married state. 
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Hath changed his soul and made his object you; 

Where finding so much beauty met with virtue, 

He fiath not only gain’d Jiiinself his eyes, 

But in your love made all his servants wise.’ 

In the January of the same year, lie received 
from her Majesty the honour of knighthood ; an 
honour which, like aU otJiers, “ she bestowed with 
frugality and choice.” Me was nominated, likewise, 
to carry Elizabeth’s condolences to tJie French court 
on tl'.c death of the Duke of Anjou, brother to 
Henry JIT. ; but it does not a[>pear, that this delega- 
tion was carried into effect. 

In 1584, Dr. David Powel, in a manly, sensible, 
and pious strain of dedication, inscribed to him his 
‘ History of Wales.’ 

At this juncture several plots against the Queen’s 
person, both at home and abroad, having given her 
great and just alarm, an association was instituted 
under the Earl of Fciecster, hy w hich men of all 
degrees and conditions hound themselves under the 
most solemn ohligations to prosecute, even to death, 
whoever should attempt any thing against their 
Jfovereign. J’hese efforts having exposwl that pro- 
minent nohleman to many severe aspersions, parti- 
cidarly in a malignant and scurrilyus work generally 
entitled ‘ ficiccstc-’s Commonwealtli,’* Sir Philip 

• 

Of this V. ork, Iiich ta.'cetl Leicester with ambition, arro- 
gance, and trea^ li'jr'’ in their most criminal degree, tlie rqnited 
autlior \va.s th. < ongh and turbulent Robert Parsons, a je?uit : 
but lie is suid o Iiavc disowned it, tliougli some critics have 
prono’meed tin conipontion wortliy of a Tacitus. It was first 
pubjislicd abroad in 1.>S4, under the title of * A Dialogue be- 
tween a Scholar, a (icnticman, and a Lawyer;^ and, from the 
colour of it’s leaves, it was occasionally denominated, ** Eathcr 
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look up Ills pen to vindicate his uncle’s reputation. 
In this, however, he did not fully succeed ; havinj^ 
confined his defence chiefly to an assertion of the 
hif^h descent of tlie Dudleys, and to tlie dote(‘tion 
of various inconsistencies in the liostile pamphlet ; 
and, in the course of it, liavin^' dc ^^a’aded himself by 
an unwortliy asperity of s])eech. 

He now, disappointed jirobably in Ins views of 
domestic promotion, or looking forward (as some 
have, perhaps jiartially, suggested) to no less than 
the coiKjuest of America, foianed with Sir Fulke 
Cireville a proj(‘ct of acconijianying* Sir Francis 
Drake, who had already traversed the globe, and 
filled (as it was supposed) botli his royal mistress’ 
cofiers and his own by his fortunate piracies A upon 

Pursonsi’ Green Coat.’* In the year following it was translated 
into French, and entitled, ^ La Vie ahowinahlcj RuscSy Tra^ 
/iisonsy Meurtrcsy Iniposlurrsy &c.’ The answer to this libel, 
liavihg remained in MS. above a hundred and fifty years (for it 
first appeared in the ‘ Sidney Papers,* edited in 1716) was pro- 
bably regarded as an incomplete apology for tli> character so 
fiercely assailed in it. It contains a passage however, winch 
demands to be extracted, as proving bow much liis own ciia- 
vacter had been iniiucnccd by the high spirit of ancestry, ascribed 
by Sir Fulke Greville to his mother; ‘‘ I am a Dudley in blood, 
the Duke’s daughter’s# son— my chiefest honour is, to be a Dud- 
ley.” From her, likewise, he inherited much jf that tender 
meiattcholy, which induced ^..anguet to advise h a; to ‘ take care 
of his health,’ 

* Even Languet hirn.=?eh', and tins renders Sidney’s plan the 
inoi;c extraordinary, regarded Drake as no better than a pirate ; 
and cautioned his friend against the euri sacra fames, tlie prin- 
cipal motive upon these occasions, fhis second voyage proved 
less produ*ctivo. After nearly a l%civemont!i . absence, and a 
Joss of seven Imndreii and fitly me », the illustrious buccaneer 
brought back 60,000/., of which twe-thirds being due to the 
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Iiis second expedition : not however with so much 
secrecy, but that it reached the car of the Queen, 
who issued her peremptory orders to restrain him 
from his purpose. 

In 1585, the elective throne of Poland was va- 
cated by the death of Stephen Bathori, one of it’s 
best and wisest possessors. Upon this occasion, 
Sidney w as named as one of the competitors. What 
an approach must that character have made to ex- 
cell( ncc, w'liich could thus ci’cate a party amon^ dis- 
tant foreigners, uninfluenced by corruption, to offer 
a crown to an English knight! But his Sovereign, 
as Naunton informs us, refused to further his ad- 
vancement, not only out of emulation, but out of 
fear to lose the jewel of her times or perhaps, 
as Puller remarks, lie himself declined the dignity, 
}>i\ ieiTing i :i-:!ier to be a subject to Queen Elizabeth, 
tiien a prioee beyond the seas, /i^ 7'/ J 

Prom t\v o letters f sent to him, in 1583 and 1585, 
by r>iOinai da Plessis, tlirough special envoys, upon 
the siil)jeet of tlu^ dangers a^nl interests of the 
French Iluguejiots (assailed as they were by the 


adventurers who fitted out the ships, the remainder allowed only 
to the surviving sailors about six-pence jialfpcnny each 'man ; 

so cheaply,” observes one of Drake’s biographers, “ ib life 
sometimes Jiazarded ! ” 

* “ Shj con* nitti d Sir Matthew Arundel, of Wardour Castle 
in the West, for accepting from the German Cajsar the dignity 
of a Count, and rk uied Sir PJiilip Sidney tlie crown of Poland.” 
(Osborne’s ill/.v, , '/erks,) “ I will not allow,” she used to say, 
“ thatiov >iieep si all be marked with a stranger’s mark, nor that 
ti; y f'dlow the vvhistle of a foreign shepJierd.” {IVicque/ort.) 

t These letters are preserved in the ‘ Mcnfijires de Messini 
Philippes dc Mornai** 
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Guise faction, at the head of the Holy League) 
it may be inferred how highly foreigners esti- 
mated his influence at the English court. The 
Quecm not only expended considerable sums in levy- 
ing a German force, which Conde and Casimir 
conducted into France, but also extended her pro- 
tection of the Reformed Religion to the Netherlands, 
which had implored lier succours against tlie bloody 
Duke of Alva. vSIk' declined, indeed, tlieir {)roffered 
sovereignty ; but slie [unmised to send a considerable 
body of troops to their relief, for the support of 
which she received several towns as pledges. Of 
one of those cautionary fortresses, Flushing’ (from 
it’s situation at the mouth of the Scheldt, deemed 
one of the most iinjwrtant) Sidney was appointed 
Governor ; and soon aft(?rward, upon the arrival of 
the Earl of Leicestx'r in the United Provinces as 
(General of th(' English auxiliaries, with an army of 
five thousand infantry and a thousand cavalry, he 
joined him as his Genend of the Horse.* In this 

* One consequence of this foreign expcilltion, justly deplored 
by Camden, was that the Englisli, wliich of all the northern 
nations had been least drinkers and most conimcndcd for tlieir 
sobriety, ^learned by these Nethcrland wars to drown themselves 
with immoderate drinkin*)^ and by drinking to others’ healths 
to impair their own.” Their previous temperance nnist in some 
measure, have been the result of principle, if it be true (as 
Voltaire asserts) “ que Irs vaiions scpientrionales semblcnt aimer 
les liqueurs fortes, et les vins, (T ant ant plus quo la iiaiurc les Icur 
a refiiscsJ*^ (Hist, de Charles XII.) In a commercial view, 
however — if, indeed, commerce may be named in comparison 
with morality — great advantages accrurO to the nation from the 
influx of exiles, whom popish persecution drove from their 
industrious homes. •With the fugitives of Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, ^and more especially Antwerp, the decayed street* of 
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capacity, however,* he soon found it to be his duty 
to remonstrate with his uncle upon his ill usage of 
the soldiery in vaiious particulars. Neither was the 
Queen herself, it appears, better satisfied with the 
behaviour of one, wliom (as she boasted) ‘ slie had 
raised out of the dust,’ and whom she subsequently 
sus])eeted of aspiring to the peipetiial dictatorsliip of 
the provinces in (juestion. 

In .Inly 1586", in concert with his young friend 
the Stadtholder Maurice, Sir Fliilip, after a pious 
address to his soldiers, and an injunction of the an- 
cient system of silence during their march, took 
Axell (a town in Flanders) by a night-scaliide, witli- 
out the loss of a single man ; and liberally rewardeil 
liis brave followers. “ every one of them according to 
his merit, out of his o\vn private fortune.” A than', 
however, frustrated his attemjd upon Stcenbuvg; and 
Graveling was snatched from his grasj) by treachery ; 
I-.a jMolte, the governor of the town, having offered 
to sun’ender it into his hands, only n ith a view <;! 
entrapping those who shouhkbe sent to take posses- 
sion of it. 

In the coui'se of this year died Sir Henry Sidnc} . 
after having pnfsided over the principality of Wales 
twcnty-si.K years: and I.ady JMafy survived her hus- 
band oidy three i.ionths. Their gallant son was not 
permitted long to deplore his loss. A dctachiltent of 
the Englisli ai'iu) accidentally meeting a convoy be- 

CantPi-buiy, ' oi'vvlcli, and many other towns were peopled 
and .nade fj lloiirish. In the following century, similar con- 
sequences ensued in con.se(juence of the revocation of the ICdici 
of Nantz, which brought over to England many thousands ol 
the best miiniifscturers of France. 
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longing to the enemy, an action ensued near Zut- 
phen, of such sharpness, that it thenceforward (as we 
learn from Strada) became a proverb in the Belgian 
army, Sidney, having had one horse shot under him, 
instantly mounted a second ; and seeing Lord Wil- 
loughby in imminent danger, hastened to his rescue. 
After this, he continued the fight with great spirit 
tin a musket-shot a little above his left knee so broke 
and rifled the bone, and so entered the thigh upward 
toward his body, as the bullet (wliicli, it has been sug- 
gested, was a poisoned one) could not he found before 
the body was opened.” In this agonised condition he 
returned to the camp, nearly a mile and a half dis- 
tant, and was thence carried in a barge to Arnheim, 
a city in Guelderland. A more iUustrious example of 
resignation, fortitude, and benevolence is not chro- 
nicled in the pages of history, than that which Sir 
Philip exliibited upon this occasion. 

.On his way from the field, languid and thirsty 
with loss of blood, h# asked for water : but, as he was 
lifting the goblet to his parched lips, he observed a 
dying soldier, whose ghastly countenance induced him 
immediately to renounce the indulgence, saying, ‘‘This 
man’s necessity is still greater than mine,”^ The 
surgeons likewise, who attended him, he admonished 
to “ use their art with freedom, while his strength 
was ypt entire, his body ^i^ee from fear, and his mind 

* Dr, Zouch in his Appendix, No. 5, for somewhat similar 
instances of self-denial refers the reader to 2 Sam, xxiii, 14*— • 
li, oV 1 Chron, X, 10 — 19., to Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, 
where that prince is on his march agai?ist Darius after their last 
battle (IVf 307.), and to the Ninth Book of the pA.arsalia, where 
the Romans, under^ the guidance of Cato, are traversing the 
sands of Lybia, He gives ako a communication from Mr. Vak 
Green,* upon West’s celejbfr ted picture on this subject. 

‘ VOL. II. 

i 
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able to endure and he even composed an ode (un- 
fortunately, not now extant) upon the nature of his 
wound, while he was writhing under it’s effects ;* and 
addi’essed a ‘ large epistle,’ in elegant Latin, to Be- 
learius, an eminent divine. 

At first, sanguine hopes of liis recovery were en- 
couraged, the rumour of which diffused universal joy 
in England. But they [U’ovcmI, unhappily, fallacious. 
From his lady, who had attended him into Zealand, 
he I’eceived every consolation, which tlie most tender 
sympathy could bestow : but by sixteen days of acute 
suffering “ his very shoidder-bones were worn through 
his skin, with constant and oliedient posturing of his 
body to the art of tJie chiiiirgeon and smelling (as 
he declared) the smell of death from incipient morti- 
fication, though yet unperceived by his attendants, 
tlie night before he died, leaning upon a piUow in his 
bed he addres.sed to Weierus, the celebrated phy- 
sician of the Duke of Cleves and the pupil of 
Cornelius Agrippa, an anxious summons : ‘ Come, 
dear Weierus, come instantly my life is in danger, 
and I long ardently for you. Dead or alive, I will not 
prove ungi'ateful. I cannot add any more; but I 
earnestly entreat you to make haste. Farewell.’ f 
He subse(iuently made a public confession of his 
faith to the clergy who suiTOundcd his bed, and at his 

Lord Vai":, aho, umtu a sonnet when dying; and Edwards, 
. 0 . poet in the rci 'n ot‘ Ktiz dtctli, composed his ‘ Edwards’ Soul’s 
Knoll’ under siiniia; c' cumstances. The ‘Complaint of a Sinner,’ 
adds Dr. Zouch. " ^lado and]'surig by the Earl of Essex upon his 
dcath-hi. 1 in I:i ind> is printed in ‘ The Paradise of Dainty 
Device^.’ • ' 

f Mi H'cierc, veni,vem: devitu ‘perklitor, et tecupio. Nec vivus, 
ncc morlmiSy ero ingratus, Plura turn possum ; sed obnixe it 
i/ro vt Jcsiincs. Vale. 
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earnest request accompanied him in a devout prayer, 
dictated by himself and uttered with great energy. 
In this he remarked, that ‘ his sins were best known 
to himself, and out of that true sense he was more pro- 
perly instructed to apply to himself the eternal saorihce 
of our Saviour’s passion and merits.’ He then conversed 
upon the immortality of the soul, affixed a codicil 
to his will (which for it’s pious preamble, and the 
humane and beneficent minuteness of it’s details, is 
highly honourable to his memory), called for solemn 
music to sooth and compose his disordered fi-ame, 
and having bidden farewell to his afflicted brother 
in words which deserve to be engraven in letters of 
gold,* expired on the seventeenth of October, aged 
thirty-two, in the arms of his private secretary Mr. 
William Temple.f 

Thus perished the flower of England; the ornament 
and the delight, successively, of the university and of 

“ Love my memory ; cherish my friends : their faith to me 
may assure you^ that they arc honest. But, above all, govern 
your will and affection by the will atid wOrd of your Creator; in 
me beholding the end of this world, witli all her vanities.^^ 
t This gentleman recorded the excellency of his patron and 
friend in the following compositions : 

1. Gulielmi Temple in Philippum Sydneeurn Teti afitichon^ 

Si Firius, aitt ulla ChariSj aut Pieris ulla 
Nescia leiiferce debuit esse vice ; 

Qui Charis et Virius Jucras, qui Pieris iptd^ 

Qtwt debebantur scecla^ PhilippCy tibi ? 

2* Ejiisdsm in eundem Epitnphium. 

Qjuisjacct hie ? SidneilH, Qiialis ? Nobilis ortUy 
Ingenio PallaSy Marte G ndivus erat. 

' %Ji ceciditf Cecidit Geldris c )rg/\'sms ' * arvisy 
Hostha dt^m Jbrti dissipat anna vianu, 
if unquid mart e pius? Toi s pietate relnxit i 
Sic iili Jixus pectore Christ us crat. 

D 2 
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the court ; and seen with equal admiration in a fields 
of battle and a tournament, in public as an envoy, 
and in private as a friend. His talents were alike 
adapted to prose and to verse, to original composition 
and to translation. Considered with respect to his 
poetry, however, he was certainly (as Mr. Ellis ob- 
serves) too much infected with that fondness for con- 
ceit and antithesis, which the example of the Italian 
wiiters had rendered fashionable: but this fault in 
him was evidently the effect of imitation, not of cha- 
racter; and is often compensated by real wit, and 

3. \avisi qua honor atissimi Sidncii corpus Flushlnga Londinum 
advehehaiury de suo atro apparaiu ct nohiliUite veciunv ; Aucfore 
Gidielmo Tern pie » 

Cur atra sim quceris. Sidncii ad sidera rapti 
En veho per tumidas nobile corpus aquas, 

Parcite jam fluctusy adversi parcite venti : 

Nobilius corpus num iidit idla ratis? 

1, Had Virtue, Grace, or Muse alone 

Claim for long years on earth to shine ; 

Sidney — Grace, Virtue, Muse, in one — 

What centuries of life wert thine! F, W. 

2, Who sleeps beneath ? Sidney. His worth declare : 

High-born, in wit Minerva, Mars in war. 

How fell he ? On the (lueldrian fields he fell. 

Sent with brave arm Spain’s bigot-hosts to quell. 

Pious through life, in pious hope he died, 

His firm trust fix’d upon thg Crucified. 

3. Ask you my hue’s Siid cause ? To me ’tis given 

To bear the eor^:e of Sidney, now in heaven. 

Spare me, ye waves I pb adverse breezes, spare ! 

Did ever h rk a nobler burthen bear ? F. W. 

A more minute detail of the circumstances of hie tieath by 
Mr. GilFard, a minister whom he sent for, * tight days after he 
Was stricken,’ is printed by Dr. Zouch, pp. 266 — J77, from a 
MS. preserved in the British Museum. 
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elegaiice, and facility. His amatory powers are not 
whining lamentations about the perfections and cruelty 
of an ideal paragon, but lively, dramatic, and de- 
scriptive of real passion.* 

Leicester, though it was cruelly insinuated by some 
of his enemies, that he had purposely neglected sending 
reinforcements to his nephew, was deeply afflicted by 
the event; and declared that ‘ next her Majesty Sidney 
was his greatest comfort of all the world, and if he 
could have bought his life with all he had to his shirt, 
he would have given it.’ A general mourning among 
the higher ranks, the first instance (it is believed) of 
a national change of a])parel for a private person, an- 
nounced the sympathy of his countrymen. Even the 
hard heart of Philip of Spain in a softened hour con- 
fessed, that ‘ England had lost in an instant w'hat 
she might not produce in an age ; ’ and his secretary 
‘ lamented to see Christendom deprived of so rare a 
liglit in these cloudy times, and bewailed poor widow 
England, that having Ijeen so many years in l)reeding 
one eminent spirit, was in a moment bereaved of 
him while tlie states of Holland earnestly peti- 
tioned to bury his body at the public expense, en- 
gaging to erect for him as fair a monument as any 
prince had in Christendom. But this request Eliza- 
beth rejected, having determined to celehinte his oh- 
• • 

* With respect to Lord Qrford, who says ‘ Sidney wrote 
with the sangfroid and prolixity ot* Mademoiselle Scudery/ 
an ahle critic justly represents singularity of opinion, vivacity of 
ridicule, and polished epigrams in prose, as the means by which 
that nobleman sought distinction. Bin he had something in his 
disposition more predominant than his wit; a cold infeeling dis- 
position, which contemned literary men at the moment that his 
heart ^secretly panted to share their fame; while his peculiar 
habits of society deadened every impression of grandeur in the 
hyman character. 
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seqiiies at her own cost in the most magnificent 
manner. 

On the fifth of November, his remains were landed 
at Tower-llill, London, and conveyed to the Mino- 
ries in Aldgate, where they lay in state ; and, on the 
sixteenth of February following, they were interred 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. To a pillar in the choir was 
appended a tablet, with the subjoined inscription : 

England, Netherland, the heavens, and the arts. 

The soldiers, and the world, have made six parts 
Of the noble Sidney : for none will suppose. 

That a sniall heap of stones can Sidney enclose. 

His body hath England, for she it bred ; 

Netherlands his blood, in her defence shed ; 

The heavens have his soul, the arts his lame ; 

All soldiers the grief, the world his good name.’’ * 

Never, says Dr. Zouch, was tlie Italian adage 
more strongly verified ! 

Chi semi It a x^irhi Jama rnccogUe, 

The venerable Camden has happily portrayed the 
pre-eniinence of his diaracter, Phili]) Sidney, not 
to be omitted here without aA unpardonable crime, 
the great glory of las family, the great hopes of man- 
kind, the most lively patron of virti*e, and the dar- 
ling of the world, nobly engaging the enemy at 
Zutphen in Guelderland, lost his life bravely &hd 
valiantly. This is th'\t Sidney, whom as Providence 
seems to have sent into the world to give the present 
age a specimen of the ancients, so did it on a sudden 
recall him and '^natch him from us, as more ^worthy 
t)f heaven than »f earth. Thus when virtue Is' come 
to perfection- ic presently leaves us, and' file best 
things are seldom lasting. Rest tl^en in * peace, O 
Sidney, if I may he allowed this address* W(p wiU 

* From a French epigram on Bonnivet by Isaac da Bcllay. . 
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not celebrate thy memory with tears, but with a4ini- 
ration, ‘ Whatever we loved in thee (as the test au- 
thor speaks of the best governor of Britain) whatever 
we admired in thee, continues and will continue in 
the memories of men, the revolutions of ages, and 
the annals of time. Many, as inglorious and ignoble, 
are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney shall hvc to all 
posterity.’ * For, as the Greek poet has it, ‘ Virtue’s 
beyond the reach of Fate.’” 

Neither has this ‘English Petrarch,’ as Ralegh 
termed him, this ‘ warbler of poetic prose,’ . as he is 
stiled by Cowpc'r, lacked abundance of later paiie- 
gj'rists. Ben Jonson observes, “ Sir Philip Sidney 
and Mr. Hooker, in different matters, grew masters of 
wit and language, and in whom all vig'our of inven- 
tion and strength of judgement met.” Sir Henry 
Wotton, in his ^ Elements of Architecture,’ has de- 
fined his wit to be, “ the very essence of congruity.” 
Oldham, in his ‘ Satire tlissuading from poetry,’ 
matches him with the Scipios and Mecaenases of an- 
cient Rome, for liis [patronage of poets. By Sir Wil- 
liam Temple he is denominated, “ the greatest poet 
and the noblest genius of any, that have left Avritings 
in our own or any modern language.” Thomson, in 
his ‘ Summer,’ propounces him. 

The plume of war ! with early laurels crown’d. 

The lover’s myrtle, dncl the poet’s bay.” 

And the noble historian of Henry IT. has placed in 
parallel with him Bayard, the chevalier ‘ Avithout fear 
and without reproach ’(decidedly however his inferior in 
statesmanship, pleg'ince, aiidliti rature), a.** jointly con- 

* Tacit. Jul, Agric, Vii, ad Jin* The Greek allusion is to 

An Epigram by Juliaiius ^^Egypiiujs. 
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tending for the prize of fame in the school of chivahy.* 
By the rival pens of Mason and Warton, in their an- 
tagonist poems ‘ Isis’ and the ‘ Triumphs of IsLs,’ he 
is equally classed among the leaders of the patriot 
Kne:” and of learned foreigners, Lambertus Danaeus, 
Scipio Gentilis, Justus Lipsius, Theophilus Banosius, 
and the celebrated Giordano Bruno did themselves the 
honour to dedicate to him portions of their works ; 
while Hakluyt inscribed with the same protecting name 
his first collection of Voyages and Discoveries, printed 
in 1582. 

With a view to procure for him the scarcest and 
choicest volumes upon all subjects, his agents attended 
the annual fairs held at Leipsic, Frankfort, and other 
places on the continent. This collection, by his will, 
he divided betv^een his two ‘ worthy friends and fel- 
low-poets,’ Sir Fulke Greville and Mr. Edward Dyer. 

His occasional motto, ‘ Viv ca nostra voco^f drew 
the following lines fiom Simon Huseus, preserved in 
the Oxford ^ Peplns' dedicated to his memory : 

Ciim slirpcin rejerns illustrevi, die Philippe, 

Et magnos atavos conspicuamque dornum ; 

Cum sint nobilium tibi clara insignia avorum 
Antiqnumque genus, * vix ea nostra vocas ^ * 
hisignis quibiis ergo studes insignibus csse'i^ 

Unde tuos litulos, stemmataque unde trahis‘^ 

An studium, mores, pielatcm,Jhrlia facta, 

Virtutem ct mentis munerOf ‘ nostra * vocas ? 

* With tiiese a third has uccasionally been combined, Edward 
the Black Prince . lynelton has suggested a second parallel 
for Sidney in Lord iTerbert ot'Cherbury. 

f Allot! o\u>,..4ned to the device of the unebbing Caspian, 
by uluch nu exp ssed a rnmd free from the turbulence of pas- 
sion and a steady perseverance in duty, wefe Sine rcflxun ; a 
thir < Aut viam inveniam, ant fad am ; and a fourth, adopt^nl at 
the t; jrney of 1581, indicating his disavowal of all «elfi6hncss, 
Si VOS non vobis. 
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QiacB tu * nostra* vocas^ ea sunt divina^ Philippe ; 

Nec meliora illis dicere ‘ nostra * poles** ♦ ^ 

The elegance, in short, of his manners, the versa- 
tility of his genius adapting itself to the acquisition 
of universal knowledge, his unbounded munificence, 
his amiable demeanor in domestic life, his tender 
sympathy with the protestant victims of Spanish 
tyranny, the general suavity of his disposition, an 
experience far above his years, his invincible patience 
under the acaitest suffering — all these qualities will 
endear his name to future ages. Whatever applause 
is claimed for his genius and his erudition, much 
more is due to the unsullied purity of his man- 
ners, and the perfect innocence of his life. It was 
with him a favourite maxim, ^ no wisdom Avithout 
courage, and no courage without I’eligion and honesty.* 
‘‘ His heart and his tongue Avent both one AvnA% and so 
with every one that Avent Avith the truth, as knowing 
no other kindred, party, or end.” While many ex- 
perienced the eiTects of his beneficence, f it was never 

* Sprung of illustrious blood — for thou can^st trace 
Heroes, and princes in thy splendid race — 

Say, Sidney, this briglit lineage of renown. 

This gallant stem, ‘ scarce calPst thou these thine own? * 
What other signs thint eminence shall show ? 

Whence shall thy titles, whence thine honour flow ? 

Thy piety, abandonment of jease. 

Genius, and worth, and valour — ‘ thine * are these ? 

What ‘ thine ^ thou call’st, are properties divine: 

No 5 can’st thou call a nobler duster ‘ thine.’ F. W. 

f Hence in the * Pepliis * we read, 

soliiiis tot opeSy tot prer uic^ Musis ^ 

Dedueras animce par dor cssc hue** 

Lavish of wealth to chase the Muse’s nei?d. 

Thou should’st have Icani’d more frugally to bleed. F. W. 
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known that a single individual sustained the most 
trifling injury at his hands. With all this was joined 
the most endearing affability. His dignified and 
winning deportment filled every one, w ho apjiroached 
him, with delight. It likes me miidi bettor,” he him- 
self observed, “ when I find virtue in a fair lodging,’^ 
than when 1 am bound to seek it in an ill-favoured 
creature, like a pearl in a dunghill.” To his ‘ nectar- 
tongue’ evidence is borne in the collections of verses 
above quoted : 

Palladium pectus^ sedes {nsignis honoria ; 

Viri ilium series, invicii robur Ac hill is ; 

Jngenii splendor, vultus formosn velustas, 

Melleus ore sonus, divinnm mentis acumen'* f 

Well, might it be declared, that such a constellation 
of virtues only rose to throw one bright flush over the 
world, and to set again : w ell might it l)e pronounced 
of him ; 

“ Magna quidem pueri Jiiit expectatio, major 
Inventus Juvenis .* pra’vcrtit tempora cursu, 

Herba habuit Jlorem, Jlos fruclnm ; serior erta^ 

Quid non vidisset, nisi fata inopina negassent 
Tam clarum numen terris, cceloquc locasscnt?" X 

His death was lamented by both the English 
Universities in Ilebi’ew, Greek, Latin, and Italian 

* Pulcri'^r cst pu' ro veiiicns c corpora virtns, 
f A to I'jiJ.fS sacred, honour’s scat; 

Virtue, a.'id \;gour, as tiic Pthian’s great; 

Cenius, a e wiierc all these graces shine. 

And hi,, cd accents, and a mind divine, F. W* 

J Grcai - AS hi.s boyhood’s hope: more greatly still. 

Ills V ars outstnpt, did youth that hA>pe fulfil. 

H’S bl ide had blossom, fruit that blossom swell’d : 

. i 

'VVhat miglit not his ripe reason hiivc bclield, 

Had fate relented at the general sigh. 

Nor snatch’d the bright Immortal to the sky ? F. W. 
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strains.* For the sake of the English reader, two 
extracts from the Cambridge collection (as quoted 
by Dr. Zouch) are subjoined with translations: 

Inlerea horribili mactatnm sirage PhUippum^ 

Hen ilerttnupie iternmque^ etiamque etiamque dolenduniy 
JEterno elogio ( quod possuimis^ ac debemus) 

JLiictisonisque hymnisy madiique ornahimus omni ; 

Dum Muscv adamos aut linguas Gratice habehunt^ 

Aut Virtnti aderit comes inseparahilis Hermes^ 

Magnanimos alto decorajis lieroas honored 

To slaughter’d Sidney eulogy we bring: 

Him, as we can — for ’tis his due — we sing 
With hymns of grief and many a doleful strain, 

While or a Muse can mourn or Grace complain; 

Or Hermes close with Virtue link’d shall go, 

Braiding with wreath divine tlie hero’s brow. F. W, 

Tu felix^ Sidneie, tui dum regia virtus^ 

Dum pietas^ dum verus honos^ dum vita viresccn» 

Splendorem patruc tulerant Ang/isqne saluiem : 

At nufic ter ftelixl 'Num te fcelicior idlus? 

Qui pntriam vita, vitam virtuie coronas^ 

Vulnere viriutem, decoras cum sangxdne sthpcm. 

Immortals ienes celernce stemma salutis, 

Te princeps, procerum series dignissima Jlevit ; 

Te pietas, te prisca Jides, te docta juvenilis, 

Te, te sacra cohors, te nos de/lcvimus omnesP 

Sidney, ’twas thine by deeds of valour done, 

True faith, and vigorous youth to guard the throne : 

Then happy, round thy native land to throw 
Honour’s bright wreath But ah ! thrice happy now ! 
AVhose life that land, that life w hose virtues grace. 

Whose wounds those virtues, and whose death thy race 1 
JTis thine the meed of endless bliss to reap: 

Thee, thee thy Queen and aU her nobles weep ; 

Thee Piety, thee Faith as known of yore. 

And learned Youth and luillow’d Age, deplo* -?• F. W. 

The respective titles of these publications were ; 

1. * Academice Cantab, igiensis Lacrym<e, tumulo nobUUsimi 
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He left a daughter, Elizabeth, bom the year be- 
fore his death, who married Roger Manners, fifth 
Earl of Rutland. This young nobleman, from his 
attachment to his relation the Earl of Essex having 
j'oined him in his fatal insurrection, was committed 
to the Tower, where he remained a prisoner till the 
accession of James I. He died without issue in 1612; 
and was followed to the gi’ave by his countess in about 
three years. 

The widow of Sidney, ‘ destinated (according to 
Sir Robert Naunton) to the bed of honour,’ subse- 
quently married her royal mistress’ favourite,* Essex, 
who offended the Queen by this measure, as con- 
cluded without her privity. He perishing on the scaf- 
fold in 1600, she took for her third husband Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Clanrickarde, a person equally ele- 
gant and accomplished with her two former consorts, 
but happily for herself far less ambitious and eutei’- 
prising. In the interval lx*twecn her second and her 
third marriage she lost her father, the suppt)rt and 
orn.'iinent of Protestantism, and became a Papist.f 

His works, beside the ‘ Arcadia,’ first published in 
1590, the ‘ Defence of Poesy,’ 1595, and an English 

Kquitis D. rhilippi Sidneii sacrahr per Alexandrutn Ne- 
x'ilhm,’ Lori<l. 15S7. 

2. ‘ Pt'plux illustrissimi Viri D. Sidncci supremis honoribur 
dicahis' Oxon. 1587, and* 

3. ‘ Exer/uirr iltustrlssimi Equitix D. Philippi Sidncci gratis- 
.sima; memorire uc nomini impenstc,’ Oxon. 1589. 

* Voltaire witl> :ig usual inaccuracy observes, that ‘of Queen 
Elizabefli s favoui'tes Itobert DeVereux was the first, and the 
E.irl of h.-sex t:;c second!’ Could he really be ignorant, that 
till y were the same person ? » 

i Sir Henry Wotton, in his ‘ Parallel of Essex and Villiers 
Puke of Duckingliani,’ observes that “ they were both married 
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Version of the Psalms, remaining in MS., were 
‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ 1591 : and ‘ Sonets,’ several of 
which appeared in Constable’s ‘ Diana,’ 1594, but 
were subsequently with ‘ Astrc^hel and Stella’ an- 
nexed to the ‘ Arcadia;’ as likewise are, generally, 
the ‘ Remedie for Love,’ and the ‘ I.ady of May,’ a 
Masque. 

He co-operated, also, in the ‘ Instructions for 
Travellers,’ 16.33, with the Earl of Essex and Secre- 
tary Davison; wrote ‘ Valour anatoniLsed in a Fancie,’ 
1.581 ;* furnished some poetical contributions to 
* England’s Helicon,’ and ‘ England’s Parnassus’ 
(both pubhshed in 1600) and Davison's ‘ Poems,’ 
1611; and translated the first part of his friend 
‘ Philip of Mornay’s’f French Treatise on the ‘ Treu- 
ne.sse of the Christian Religion, &c.’ which, at his re- 
quest; was finished by the voluminous Arthur Golding. 
This last work alone, the labour of his few horn’s of 
leisure during the closing years of his short life, 
abundantly proves, that he “ delighted (as Dr. Zouch 
has observed) to contemplate the ti’uths of Re-, elation ; 
the existence of a Siqn'cme Being, his creation and 
government of the world, the immortality' of the soul, 

to very virtuous ladies, sole heirs, and left issue of their sex, 
and both their wives converted to contrary religions.” 

(Reliq. W oil on.) 

In Lyttelton’s * Dialogues of, the Dead,’ Lady Clanrickarde is 
introduced as defending her third marriage by remarking, that 
her two first husbands were too mucii engaged in the pursuit of 
glory to regard the duties of domestic life. 

* Printed at the end of ‘ Cottoni Posl^ umay 1672. 

f Oftlijs writer the most learned ariong the i* 'hie, and the 
most noble among the learned,” the various compositions (par- 
ticularly the ^ Mystery of Iniquity,’) ha c the honour of being 
admitted among the heretical volumes prohibited by the Roman 
Index. 
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the prospect of future blessedness, and the redemp- 
tion effected by the Messiah for the whole race of 
mankind.” 


EXTRACTS 

Trom the ‘ Defence of Poesy* 

— ‘ And first, truly, to all them that professing learn- 
ing inveigh against Poetry may jvistly be objected. 
That they go very near to ungratefulness ; to seek to 
deface that, which in the noblest nations and lan- 
guages that are known hath been the first light-giver 
to ignorance, and first nurse, whose milk by little 
and little enabled them to feed afterward of tougher 
knowledges. And will you play the hedge-hog, that 
being received into the den, drove out his host ; or 
^rather the vijK'rs, that with their birth kill their pa- 
rents ? 

' Let learned Greece, in any of her manifest 
sciences, be able to show me one book l)elbre Mus;uu;(, 
Homer, and I lesiod ; all three nothing else but Poets. 
Nay, let any history be bi’ought, that can .say any 
writers were there before them, if they were not 
men of the same skill ; as Orpheus, I Jnus, and some 
others arc named, who haying been the first ni' that 
country that made pens delivercTs of their knowledge 
to posterity, n'^ay justly challeng-e to be called their 
‘ Fathers in <• aniing.’ For not only in time they had 
this priority (although, in itself, unthjuity be venera- 
ble) but went before them as causes to ‘draw, with 
their charming sweetness, the wilA untamed wits to 
an admiration of knowledge : so as Amphion wtb 
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said to. move stones with, his poetry to build Thebes, 
and Orpheus to be listened to by beasts, indeed stony 
and beastly people. So, among the Romans, were 
Livius Andronicus and Ennius: so, in the Italian 
language, the first that made it to aspire to be a ti’ea- 
sure-house of science were the Poets Dante, Boccace, 
and Petrarch : so, in our English, were Gower and 
and Chaucer ; after whom, encouraged and deliglited 
with their excellent foregoing, others have followed 
to beautify our mother-tongue, as well in the same 
kind as other ai’ts. 

‘ This did so notably show itself, that the plii- 
Ipsophersj of Greece durst not a long time appear to 
the world, but under the mask of Poets. So Thales, 
Empedocles, and Parmenides sang their natural phi- 
losophy in verses ; so did Pythagoras and Phocylides 
their moral counsels; so did Tyrtaeus in war-matters, 
and Solon in matters of policy. Or, rather, they being 
Poets did exercise their delightful vein in those points 
of higliest knowledge, vvliidi before them lay hidden 
to the world: for tliat wise Solon was directly a Poet 
it is manifest, liaving written in verse the\ioble fable 
of the Atlantic Island, w hich was continued by Plato. 
And truly even Plato, whosoever well considereth 
shall find, tliat in the body of liis work, though the 
inside and strength* were philosophy, the skin as it 
were and beauty depended most of Poetry. For all 
stands upon dialogues; wberein he feigns many 
honest burgesses of Athens speaking fef such matters, 
that • if tliey had l.-een set on the I’ack, they would 
never have confessed them: be; ides, his noetieal de- 
scribing ’the cireuiv. -.tances of t fieii’ meetii gs, as the 
well-ordering of *a banquet, the delicacy of a walk; 
and 4nteiiacing mere talcs, as Gyges’ ring . and 
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others ; which, who knows not to be flowers of Poetry, 
did never walk into Apollo’s garden. 

‘And even historiographers, although their lips 
sound of things done, and verity be written in their 
foreheads, have been glad to borrow both fashion, 
and perchance weight, of the Poets. So Herodotus 
intitled the books of his history by the names of 
the Nine Muses ; and both he, and all the rest that 
followed him, either stole or usurped of Poetry their 
passionate describing of passions, the many particu- 
larities of battles which no man could affirm : or, if 
that be denied me, long orations, put in the mouths 
of great kings and caj)tains, which it is certain they 
never pronounced. * * * * 

‘ Poesy, therefore, is an art of imitation ; for so 
Aristotle termcth it in the word that is to 

say, ‘ a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth:’ 
to speak metaphorically, ‘ a speaking picture with 
this end, to teach and delight. 

‘ Of this have been tlirec general kinds. The 
chief, both in antiejuity and excellency, wci’e they 
that did imitate the unconceival)lc excellences of God: 
such were David in his ‘Psalms;’ Solomon in his ‘Song 
of Songs,’ in his ‘ Eccle.siastes,’ and ‘ Proverbs;’ Mo.ses 
and Deborah in their Hymns, and the writer of Job ; 
which, beside otliers, the k'anied Emanuel Tremel- 
lius and Fi. Junius do entitle, “ the poetical part of 
the scripture : ” against these none will speak, that 
hath the Holv Ghost in due holy reverence. In this 
kind, though m a full wrong divinity, were Orpheus, 
Amphion. I fo ucr in his ‘ Ilyinus,’ and many others, 
both Greeks and Romans. And this Poc^y'must be 
used by whosoever will follow St. Paul’s counsel, in 
firtging psahns when they are merry ; and I know 

2 
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is used with the fruit of comfort by some, when in 
sorrowful pangs of their death-bringing sins they 
find the consolation of the never-leaving goodness. 

‘ The second kind is of them, that deal with matter 
philosophical ; either moral, as Tyrtaeus, Phocylides, 
Cato; or natural, as Lucretius, Virgil’s Georgies; 
'>or astronomical, as Manilius and Pontamis ; or his- 
torical, as Lucan ; which who mislike, tlie fault is 
in their judgement quite out of taste, and not in the 
sweet food of sweetly-uttered knowledge. 

^ But because this second sort is wrapped within 
the fold of the proposed subject, and takes not the 
free course of his own inventions ; whether they pro- 
perly be Poets or no, let grammarians dispute! and 
go to the third, indeed right Poets, of whom chiefly 
this question ariseth. Betwixt whom and these second 
is such a kind of difference, as betwixt the meaner 
sort, of ])ainters, who counterfeit only such faces as 
are set before iheni, and the more excellent ; who 
having no law but wit, l)estow that in colours upon 
you which is fittest for the eye to see, as the constant, 
though lamenting look of Lucrctia, when she punish- 
ed in herself another’s fault. Vlierein he painteth 
notLucretia, whom he never saw, but painteth the out- 
ward beauty of such/i virtue. For these third be they, 
which most jn’ojxaiy do imitate, to teach and delight: 
and to imitate, borrow nothing of wliat is, hath been, 
or shall be ; but range only, reined with learned dis- 
cretion, into the divine consideration of what may 
be and should be. Tliese be tiK y that, as the first 
and most noble sort may justly be tiTu ed Vates^ 
so these are wait^^d on in the cx( ellentest languages, 
and best understandings, with the foi-c-described 
name*of Poets. For these, indeed, do merely make, 

.VOL. II. K 
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to imitate ; and imitate, both to delight and teach ; 
and delight, to move men to take that goodness in 
hand, which witliout delight they would fly as from 
a stranger ; and teach, to make them know that good- 
ness, whereunto they are moved: which being th^ 
noblest scope, to which ever any learning was directed^ 
yet want there not idle tongues to hark at them. 

‘ These be subdivided into sundry more special dC'* 
nominations : the most notable he the Heroic, Lyric* 
Tragic, Comic, Satiric, Iambic, Elegiac, Pastoral, 
and certain others : some of these being termed ac- 
cording to the matter t'ley deal with ; some liy the 
sort of verse they liked l)est to write in. For, indeed, 
the greatest part of Poets have apparelled their poeti- 
cal inventions in that numerous kind of writing which 
is called Verse, indeed but apparelled verse, l)eing 
but an ornament, and no cause to Poetry ; since there 
have been many most excellent Poets that never ver- 
sified, and now swarm many versifiers that need 
never answer to the name of Poets. For Xenopbem* 
who did imitate so excellently as to give us ejffigim 
justi imperii, ‘ the portraitui*e of a just empn^’ 
under the name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of Uin) 
made therein an absolute heroical poem. So did 
Heliodorus, in his sugai’cd invention of that picture 
of love in Theagenes and Chariclea. And yet both 
these wrote in pro.se ; v hich I sj)eak to show, diat it 
is not rhyming artt* versing that maketh a Poet (no 
more than a loi.^ gown maketh an advocate, who 
though he plesui- d in armour, should be an advocate 
and no soldier) ; hut it is that feigning notable images 
of virtues, vices, or what else, \vit|ji that delightful 
teaching, which must Ik? the right describing note to 
know a Poet by. Although, indeed, the sendte of 
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Poets have chosen verse as their fittest raiment; mean- 
ing, as in matter they passed aU in all, so in manner 
to go beyond them : not speaking table-talk fashion, 
or like men in a dream, words as they chanceably fall 
from the mouth, but piecing each syllable of each 
#ord by just proportion, according to the dignity of 
the subject. 

‘ Nbw therefore it shall not be amiss, first, to 
weigh fcfs latter sort of Poetry by his works, and 
then by his parts ; and, if in neither of these anato- 
mies he be commendable, I hope we shall receive a 
more favourable sentence. This purifying of wit, 
this enriching of memory, enabling of judgement, 
and enlarging of conceits which commonly we call 
‘ learning,’ under what name soever it come forth, or 
to what immediate end soever it be directed; the 
final end is, to lead and draw us to as high a perfec- 
tion as our degenerate soids made worse by their clay- 
lodgings can be capable of : this, according to the 
inclination of man, bred many-formed impressions. 
For some that thought this felicity principally to be 
gotten by knowledge, and no know’ledge to be so high 
or lieavenly as to l)c acquainted Avith the stars, gave 
themselves to Asti’onomy : others, pei’suading them- 
selv’es to be denii-g»ds, if they knew the causes of 
things, became Natural and Supernatural Philoso- 
phers* some an admirable delight drew to Music; 
and some the certainty of demonstrations to the 
Mathematics : but all one and other having this scope, 
to know, and by knowledge to lift up the mind from 
the dungeon of the body to the enjoying of his own 
divine essence. ‘But when by tiie balance of expe- 
rience it was found that the astronomer, looking to 
the stars, might fall in a ditch ; that the inquiring 
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philosopher might be blind in himself, and themathe" 
matician might draw forth a straight line with a 
crooked heart ; then, lo ! did proof, the over-ruler of 
opinions, make manifest that all these are but serving 
scieBces, which as they have a private end in them- 
selves, so yet are they all directed to the highest end 
of the mistress-knowledge, by the Greeks called 
Ap;^iT{jtToi/(>t»i, which stands (as I think) in the 
knowledge of a man’s self, in the ethic and politic 
consideration, with the end of well-doing and not of 
weU-knowdng only : even as the saddler’s next end is 
to make a good saddle, but his farther end, to serve 
a noble faculty, which is horsemanship; so the horse- 
man’s to soldieiy ; and the soldier’s, not only to have 
tlie skill, but to perform the practice, of a soldier. So 
that the ending end of aU cai’thly learning being vir- 
tuous action, those skills that most serve to bring 
forth that, have a most just title to be princes, over 
all the rest ; wherein, if we can show it rightly, the 
Poet is worthy to have it before any otlier compe- 
titors. 

‘Among whom principally, to challenge it, step 
forth the JMoral Philosophers : whom methinks I see 
coining toward me with a sullen gravity, as though 
they could not abide vice by daylight ; rudely clothed, 
for to witness outwardly their contempt of outward 
things, with books in their hands against ^ory, 
whereto they set their names ; sophistically sjieaking 
against subtilty, «iid angry with any man in whom 
they see the f> ‘il fault of anger. These men casting' 
largesse? as tin y go, «)f dehnitions, divisiory>, .and di.s- 
tinictlons, With a scornful interrogative do solrerly 
a.sk ; ‘ Whether it be possible to find any path so 
j«eady to lead a man to virtue, as that which teachetlr' 
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what Virtue is : andteacheth it not only by delivering 
forth his very being, his causes, and effects ; but also 
by making known his enemy Vice, which must be 
destroyed, and his cumbei’some servant Passion, which 
must be mastered ; by showing the generalities that 
contain it, and the sjHJcialities that are derived from 
it^ lastly, by plain setting down, how it extends itself 
out of the limits of a man’s own little world to the 
government of families, and maintaining of public 
societies ? ’ 

‘ The Historian scarce gives leisure to the Moralist 
to say so much, but that he (loaden rvith old mouse- 
eatcu records, authorising himself for the most part 
upon other histories, whose greatest authorities are 
built upon the notable foundation Heamiy, having 
much ado to accord differing writers, and to pick 
truth out of partiality; better acquainted with a 
thousand years ago, than with the present age, and 
yet better knowing how this world goes, than how his 
own wit runs ; curious for anticiuities and inquisitive 
of novelties, a wonder to young folks, and a tyrant 
in table-talk) denieth, in a great chafe, that any man 
for teaching of virtue and virtuous actions is com- 
parable to him. I am Testis temporum, lux ve7'i~ 
tatiSf 'vita memorice, magistra vita', iiuncia vetns- 
tatis. “ The philosopher,” saith he, “ teachetli a dis- 
putative virtue, but I <lo an active : his I'irtue is ex- 
cellent in the dangerless Academy of Hato, but mine 
showeth forth her honourable face in the battles of 
Marathon, Pharsalia, Poictiers, and Aginoourt: he 
teachetli virtue by ceitain al;stract considerations; 
but 1 only bid you follow the footing o ’ them, that- 
are gone before you : old-aged exiierience goeth be- 
yond the fine-witted philosophy ; but I give the ex- 
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perience of many ages : lastly, if he make the songr 
book, I put the learner’s hand to the lute ; and if he 
be the guide, I am the light.” Then would he allege 
you innumerable examples, confirming stoiy by stories; 
how much the wisest senators and princes have 
been directed by the credit of history, as Brutus, 
Alphonsus of Arragon (and who not? if need be). 
At length, the long line of their dis])utation makes a 
point in this, tliat the one giveth the precept, and 
the otlier the example. 

‘ Now whom shall we find, since the question 
standeth for the highest form in the school of learn- 
ing, to be mediator? Truly, as me seemcth, the 
Poet; and if not a moderator, even the man that 
ought to carry the title from them both, and much 
more from all other serving sciences. Therefoi‘e com- 
pare we the Poet with the Historian, and with the 
Moral Philosopher; and, if he go lieyond them both, 
no other human skill can matcli him. For as for the 
Divine, with all reverence he is ever to l)c excepted; 
not only for having liis scope as far iieyond any of 
these, as eteniity exceedeth a moment, but even for 
passing each of these in themselves: and for the 
Lawyer, though Jus be the daughter of Justice, the 
chief of virtues, yet because he seeks to make men 
good rather J'ormidine poena than virtutis amort ; 
or, to say righter dour not endeavour to make men 
good, but that their evil hurt not others, having no 
care, so he be a g<X)d citizen, how bad a man he be : 
therefore, as 00 r wickedness maketh him necessary, 
and necessity n aketh him honourable, so is he not 
in the deej)( truth to stand in rank With these, 
who all endeavour to take naughtiness away, and 
pliint goodness even in the secretest cabinets of our 
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souls. And these four, are all that any way deal in 
the consideration of men’s manners ; \Kdtich being the 
supreme knowledge, they that best breed it, deserve 
the best commendation. 

‘ The Philosopher therefore, and the Historian, are 
they which would win the goal, the one by precept, 
the other by example ; but both, not having both, do 
both halt. For the Philosopher sitting down with 
the thorny arguments, the bare rule is so hard of 
utterance, and so misty to be conceived, that one 
that hath no other guide but him, shall wade in him 
until he be old, l)efore he shall find sufficient cause to 
be honest. For his knowledge standeth so upon the 
abstract and general, that happy is that man who 
may understand him, and more happy that can ap- 
ply w'hat he doth understand. On the other side, 
the Historian wanting the precept is so tied, not to 
what should be but to what is, to the particular 
truth of things and not to the general I’eason of things, 
that his example draweth no necessary consequence, 
and therefore a less fruitfuPlloctrine. 

‘ Now doth the peerless Poet perform both ; for 
whatsoever the Philosopher saith should be done, he 
giveth a perfect picture of it, by some one by w^hom 
he pre-sripposeth it w^as done, so as he coupleth the 
general notion with the particular examjde : ‘ a j)er- 
fect picture’ (I say) for he yieldeth to the powers of 
the mind an image of that, whereof the Philosopher 
bestoweth but a wordish description ; w^hich doth 
neither strike, pierce, nor possess the sight of the 
soul, so much as that other dot'u. For as in outw^ard 
thir^, to’ a man that had never seen an elephant o, 
a rhinoceros, who should tell him most exquisitively 
all their shape, colour, higtiess, and paiticidar marks? 
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or of a gorgeous palaee, an architect, who declaring 
the full beauties might well make the hearer able to 
repeat (as it were, by rote) all he had heard, yet 
should never satisfy his inward conceit, with being 
witness to itself of a • true living knowledge ? But 
the same man, as soon as he might see those beasts 
well painted, or that house well in model, should 
straightway gi-ow, without need of any description, 
to a judicial comprehending of them : so no doubt the 
Philosopher with his leai’ned definitions, be it of vir- 
tues or vices, matters of public policy or private 
government, replenisheth the memory with many in- 
fallible grounds of wisdom, which notwithstanding 
he dark before the imaginative and judging power', if 
they be not illuminated or figured forth by the speak- 
ing pictui’c of Poesy. 

‘ Tully taketh much pains, and many times not 
without poetical helps, to make us know what force 
the love of our country hath in us. Let us but hear 
old Anchises, speaking in the nridst of Troy’s flames; 
or see Ulysses, in the ful|iess of all Calypso’s delights, 
bewail his absence from barren and beggarly Ithaca. 
“ Anger,” the Stoics said, “ was a short madness let 
but Sophocles bring you Ajax on a stage, killing or 
whipping sheej) and oxen, thinking them the army of 
(ii-eeks with their chieftains Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus; and tell me, if j-ou have not a more familiar 
insight into anger, than finding in the sehfxrlmen his 
genus and (liireren«;e ? See whether wisdom and 
ternpei’ance in Ulys.ses and Diomedes, valour* in 
Achilles, fnon:> 'rip in Nisus and Euryalus even to 
an ignorant rn-ai cany notan apparent shining; iind, 
contrarily, the remorse of conscience In Qiklipus, the 
soon-repenting pride in Ag^^emnon, the self^evour- 
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ing cruelty in his father Atreus, the violence of am- 
bition in the two Theban brothers, the sdur sweetness 
of revenge in Medea ; and (to fall lower) the Teren- 
tian Gnatho and our Chaucer’s Pandar, so expressed, 
that we now use their names to signify their trades ; 
and, finally, all virtues, vices, and passions, so in 
their own natural states laid to the view, that we 
seem not to hear of them, but clearly to sec through 
them ? 

‘ But, even in the most excellent determination of 
goodness, what Philosojdier’s counsel can so readily 
direct a jnince, as the feigned Cyrus in Xenophon ; 
or a virtuous man in .all fortunes, as .'Eneas in Virgil; 
or a whole commonwealth, as the way of Sir Tllbmas 
More’s Utopia ? J say, ‘ the way,’ because when Sir 
Thomas More erred, it was the fault of the man, 
anda not »)f the poet : for that way of patterning a 
commonwealth was most absolute, though he per- 
chance hath not so absolutely performed it. For the 
question is, whether the feigned image of Poetry, or 
the regular instruction of Philoso|)liy, hath the more 
force in teaching. Vnierein, if the J’liilosophers have 
more rightly showed themselves Philosophers, than 
the Poets have attained to the high top of their pro* 
fession (as, in truth, 

Mediocribus esse Poeiis 

Non non homines^ 7ion concesscre columncc) 

It is, I say again, not the fault of the art, but that 
by few men that art can be accomplished. Certainly 
even our Saviour Christ coidd as well have given the 
moral comrnon pl^s of unchaiit ableness ai d humble- 
ness, as the divine narration of Dives and Lazarus ; 
or of disobedience and mercy, as the heavenly dis- 
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course of the lost child and the gi'acious father : but 
that his thorough-seai’ching wisdom knew the estate 
of Dives burning in hell, and of Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, would more constantly, as it were, 
inhabit both the memory and judgement. Truly for 
myself (me seems) I see before mine eyes the lost 
child’s disdainful protligality tunied to envy a swine’s 
dinner : which by the learned divines are thought, not 
historical acts, hut instructing parables. 

‘ For conclusion, I say, the Philosopher teacheth : 
but he teacheth obscurely, so as the learned only can 
underetand him ; that is to say, he teacheth them 
that are already taught. But the Poet is the food 
for tlife tender stomachs ; the Poet is, indeed, the right 
popidar Philosopher. Whereof /Esop’s Tales give good 
proof ; whose pretty allegories, stealing under the 
formal tales of beasts, make many more l)ea.stly than 
beasts begin to hear the sound of virtue from those 
dumb speakers.' * * * * 

‘ Now, to that, which commonly is attributed to 
the praise of History, in respef t of the notable learn- 
ing which is got by marking the success, as though 
therein a man should see virtue exalted and vice 
punished, truly that commeTulation i.s pccuUar to 
Poetr)', and far off irom History^. Foi|i indeed. Poetry 
ever sets virtue so out in her l)est colours, making 
Fortune her well-waiting handmaid, that one must 
needs be enamoured of her. Well may you see 
Ulysses in a storm, and in other hard plights ; but 
they are but ex* . cises of patience and magnanimity, to 
make theiu shir.e the more in the near-following pros- 
|)trit> . And, on the contraay part,^if evil men come 
to the stage, they ever go Out (as the tragedy-w'ritetf 
answered to one, that misliked the show of suih per- 
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sons) so manacled, as they little animate folks to 
follow them. But History, being captived to the 
truth of a foolish world, is many times a teiTor from 
weli»doing, and an encouragement to unbridled 
wickedness. For see we not valiant Miltiades rot in 
his fetters ; the just Phocion, and the accomplished 
Socrates, put to death like traitors ; the cruel Severus 
live prosperously; the excellent Sevenis miserably 
murthered ; Sylla and Marius dying in their beds ; 
Pompey and Cicero slain, then when they would have 
thought exile a happiness? See we not virtuous 
(’ato driven to kill himself; and rebel Casar so ad- 
vanced, that his name yet, after sixteen hundred 
years, lasteth in the highest honour ? And mark but 
even” Caesar’s own words of the fore-named Sylla 
(who, in that only did honestly, to put down his dis- 
honest tyranny), lit eras nescivit: as if want of learn- 
ing caused him to do well. He meant it not by 
Poetry, which, not content with earthly plagues, de- 
viseth new punishments in hell for tyrants ; nor yet 
by Philosophy, which teacheth occ«/t'rt/cs esse miscros; 
but, no doubt, by skill in History : for that indeed 
can afford you Cypselus, Periauder, Phalaris, Dio- 
nysius, and I know not how many more of the 
same kennel, that spged well enough in their abomi- 
nable injustice of usurpation. 

‘ I conclude therefore, that he exceUeth Histor}’’, 
not only in furnishing the mind u ith knowledge, but 
in setting it forward to that, which deserves to be 
t alledf and accounted ‘ good which setting forward 
and movjnjj to well-doing indeed si'tteth the laurel 
crown upon the Ppet cs victorious, not only over the 
Historian, but over the Philosopher : howsoever, in 
teachiftg, it may be questionable.’ 
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From the * Arcadia * 

Now, Sir, thus for oui’selvcs it is ; wc ai*e in jjro* 
fession but shepherds, and in this country of Laconia 
little better than sti’angcrs, and therefore neither in 
skill nor ability of power greatly to stead you. But 
what we can present unto you is this : Arcadia, of 
which country we are, is but a little way hence ; and 
even upon the next confines there dwelleth a gentle- 
man, by name Kalander, who vouchsafeth much 
favour unto us : a man, who for his hospitality is so 
much haunted, that no news stirs but comes to his 
ears ; for his upright dealing so beloved of his neigh- 
boiu^, that he Jiatb many ever ready to do him their 
utmost servict! ; and by the great good-will our prince 
bears him, may soon obtain the use of his name and 
credit, which hath a principal sway not only in his 
own Arcadia, but in all these countries of Pelopon- 
nesus ; and (which is woi tli all) all these things give 
him not so much power, as his nature gives him will 
to benefit: so that it seems, no music is so sweet to 
liis ear as deserved thanks. To him we will brjng 
you, and there you may recover again your health, 
without which you cannot be able to make any dili- 
gent seai’ch for your friends; and, therefore, you must 
labour for it. Besides, w^e are sure the con)fort of 
courtesy, ai^d case of wise counsel, shall not be 
wanting. 

‘ Musidoru r. (wuio, beside he was merely unac- 
quainted in li;. countryn.had his wits astonislied with 
sorrow) ga\ .. easy consept to tliat, frotn which he 
saw no reason to disagree : and therefore, defraying 
the mariners with a ring bestowed upon themn theyf 
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took their journey together through Laconia ; Claius 
and Strephon by eoui’se carrying his chest for him, 
Musidorus only bearing in his countenance evident 
marks of a sorrowful mind supported with a weak 
body. Which they perceiving, and knowing that the 
violence of sorrow is not, at the first, to be striven 
withal (being like a mighty beast, sooner tamed wdth 
following, than overthrown by withstanding) they 
gave way unto it for that day and the next ; never 
troubling him either with asking questions, or finding 
faidt with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his do- 
lour dolorous discoui'ses of their own and otlier folks* 
misfortune. Which speeches, though they had not a 
lively entrance to his senses shut up in sorrow, yet 
like one half-asteep he took Jiold of much of the 
matters spoken unto him, so as a man may say ere 
soiTow was aw'are, they made his thouglits bear away 
somethiing else beside his owm soitoav ; which wrought 
so in him, that .it length he grew content to mark 
their speeches, then to marvel at such wit in shep- 
herds, after to like their company, and lastly to 
vouchsafe conference : so that the tliird day after, in 
the time that the morning did strew roses and violets 
in the heavenly floor against the coming of tlie sun, 
the nightingales (strij'ing one with the other, w hic;h 
could in most dainty variety recount their wroisg- 
caused* sorrow) made them [)iit off their sleep, and 
rising fntm under a tree, which iiiat night had been 
their pavilion, they went on their journey, which by, 
and by welcomed Musidorus’ eyes (wearied with the 
wasted ^oil of Tiaconia) with delig.htful prospects. 
There were hills, ,Avliicii garnisheJ liuir pio. d hciglits 
with stately trees^*^, humble valle) s, wliose base estat(^ 
seemtSl comforted with the refx'eshing of sUver rivorsi 
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meadows, enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasin|^ 
flowers ; thickets, which being lined with most plea- 
sant shade were witnessed so too, by the cheerful 
disposition of many well-tuned birds ; each pasture 
stored with sheep feeding with sober security, while 
the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the 
dam’s comfort : here a shepherd’s boy piping, as 
though he should never be old ; there a young shep- 
herdess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
that her voice (‘omforted her hands to work, and her 
hands ke[)t time to her voice-music. As for the 
houses of tlie country (for many houses came under 
their eye) tlu'y were all scattei'od, no two being one 
by the other, and yet not so far off as that it barred 
mutual succour ; a show, as it were, of an accom- 
panyable solitariness, and of a civil wildness. “ I pray 
you,” said Musidorus, then first unsealing his long- 
silent lips, hat countries be these we {)ass t|tf’oxigh, 
which are so divers in show, the one wanting no 
store, the other having no store but of want?” 

‘ “ The country,” answered Claius, “ where you were 
cast ashore, and now are passed through, is Laconia; 
not so poor by the bari'enness of the soil (though in 
itself not passing fertile) as by a civil war, which 
being these two years within thejx)wels of that estate, 
between the gentlemen and the peasants (by them 
named ‘ Helots’) hath in this sort, as it were, disfigured 
the face of nature, and made it so inhospitable as 
now you have found it : the towns, neither of tlm 
one side nor thi" other, willingly opening their gates 
to strangers, nor strangers willingly entering for fear 
of being mistaken. , 

‘ “ But this country, where now*you set your foot, 
is Arcadia : and even hard by is the house of Ka- 
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lander, whither we lead you. This country being 
thus decked with peace, and (the child of peace) good 
husbandry, these houses you see so scattered are of 
men, as we two are, that live upon the commodity 
of their sheep, and therefore fh the division of the 
Arcadian estate are termed shepherds; a happy 
people, wanting little, liecause they desire not much.” 
“ What cause then,” said Musidorus, “ made you 
venture to leave this sweet life, and put yourself in 
yonder unpleasant and dangerous realm? ” Ciuarded 
vvitli poverty,” answered Strephon, and guided with 
love.” “ But now,” said Claius, since it hath pleased 
you to ask any thing of us, whose Ijascness is such as 
the very knowledge is darkness, give us leave to know 
something of you, and of the young man you so 
much lament, that at least we may be tlie better in- 
structed to inform Kalander, and lie the better know 
how to proportion his entertainment.” Musidorus 
(according to the agreement between Pyrocles and 
him to alter theii’ names) answered, tliat he called 
himself PaUadius, and his friend Daiphantus , ’ but 
till I have him again,” said he, “ I am indeed nothing, 
and therefore my story is of nothing : his entertain- 
ment (since so good a man he is) cannot be so low, as 
I account my estate ; jmd in sum, the sum of all his 
courtesy may be to help me by some means lo seek 
my friend.” 

‘ They perceived he was not willing to open him- 
self farther, and therefore w ithout farther question- 
Ing brought him to the house, about which they 
might see (with fit consideration both of th<‘ air, the 
prospect, and tlie nature of the ground) all such 
necessary additions to a great house, as might well 
show Kalander knew that pi-ovision is the foundation 

O 
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of hospitality, and thrift the fuel of magniiicehcd. 
The house itself was built of Mr and strong stone, 
not affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fine- 
ness, as an honourable representing of a firm stateli- 
ness. The lights, d<ib^, and staii’s rather directed 
to the use of the guest, than to the eye of the artificer; 
and yet as the one chiefly heeded, so the other not 
neglected: each place handsome without curiosity, 
and homely without loathsomeness ; not so dainty as 
not to be trod on, nor yet slubbered up witli good 
fellowship ; all more lasting than beautiful, but that 
the consideration of the exceeding lastingness made 
the eye believe it was exceetling beautiful. The ser- 
vants not so many in number, as cleanly in apparel, 
and serviceable in behaviour ; testifying even in their 
countenances, that their master took as well care to 
be serv'ed, as of them that did serve. • * * * 

‘ This country Arcadia, among all the provinces of 
Greece, hath ever been had in singular reputation, 
partly for the sweetness of the air and other natural 
benefits, but principally for the weU-tempered minds 
of the people, who (finding that the shining title of 
glory, so much affected by other nations, doth indeed 
helj> little to the happiness of hfe) are the only 
people, which as by theii’ justice and providence 
give neither cause nor hope to their neighbours to 
annoy them, so are they not stirred with falso praise 
to trouble others (jiiiet ; thinking it a small reward 
for the wasting of their own lives in ravening, that 
their postei i ' , should long after say they had done 
so. ];vcn t;ie Muses seem to approve their g(KKi de- 
termination, by clioosing this country for their chief 
repairing-place, and by lx*sto wing their peifections sa 
%gely hev(‘. thtit the very shepherds have their Ian- 
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cies lifted to so high conceits, as the learned of other 
nations are content both to borrow their names and 
imitate their cunning. 

‘ Here dwelleth and reigneth this prince, whose 
picture you see, by name Basilius ; a prince of suffi- 
cient skill to govern so quiet a country, where the 
good minds of the fonner princes had set down good 
laws, and the well-bringing up of the people doth 
serve as a most sure bond to hold them. But to be 
plain with you, he excels in nothing so much as the 
zealous love of his people, wherein he doth not only 
pass all his own foregoers, but, as I think, all the 
princes living. Whereof the cause is, that though he 
exceed not in the virtues which get admiration, as 
depth of wisdom, height of courage, and largeness of 
magnificence ; yet is he notable in those which stir 
affection, as truth of word, meekness, courtesy, mer- 
cifulness, and liberality. 

‘ He, being already well stricken in years, married 
a young princess named Gynecia, daughter to the 
King of (’yprus, of notable beauty, as by her picture 
you see : a woman of great wit, and in truth of more 
princely virtues than her husband ; of most unspotted 
chastity ; but of so working a mind and so vehement 
spirits, as a man mi^y say, it was happy she took a 
goodcourse, for otherwise it woidd have been teiTible. 

‘ Of these two are brought into the world two 
daughters, so beyond measure excellent in all the 
gifts allotted to reasonable creatures, that we may 
think they were born to shov*. that Nature is no 
step-mothei* to that sex, how u'tu'h soe\ '■ some men 
(sharp-^vitted only in evil speaking) J'.avt* sought to 
disgrace them. The elder is named Pamela ; by many 

voL. II. F 
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men not deemed inferior to her sister : for my part, 
when I marked them both, methought there was 
(if^ at least, such perfections may receive the word of 
‘ moi’e’) more sweetness in Philoclea, but more majesty 
in Pamela : methought love played in Philoclea’s 
eyes, and threatened in Pamela’s : methought Phi- 
loclea’s beauty only persuaded, but so persuaded as 
all hearts must yield ; Pamela’s beauty used violence, 
and such violence as no heart could resist. And it 
seems, that such proportion is between their minds : 
Pluloclea so bashful, as though her excellences bad 
stolen into her before she was aware ; so humble, that 
she will put all pride out of countenance ; in sum, 
such proccetling as will stir hope, but teach liojK? 
good manners : Pamela of high thoughts, wlio avoids 
not pride with not knowing her excellences, but bi’’ 
making that one of her ex<;ellenccs to be void of jwide; 
her mother's wisdom, greatness, nobility, but (if I 
can guess aright) knit with a more constant temj)er. 
Now then, oui’ Basilius being so publicly haj)[)y, as 
to be a j)rince ; and so happy in that ha])])incss, as to b(* 
a beloved prince ; and so in his ])i-ivate [life] blessed, 
as to have so excellent a wife and so over-excelk'iit 
children, hath of late taken a course, which yet 
makes him more spoken of tliay all these blessings. 
Por, having made a journey to Delphi, and safelv 
returned within slioi t space, he brake up his 'court, 
and retired himsoll’, tiis m ife and children, into a cer- 
tain forest rci:y, which he called ‘his Desert;' 
wherein (be-: ^ bo\ise appointed for stables, and 

kidgii.gs for ej tain [)ersons of mt>an calling^ u;ho do all 
housebold-servic('s) be bath buildecl two fine b)dges : 
ill the one of them himself remains with his younger 
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daughter Philoclea, which was the cause they three 
were matched together in this picture, without having 
any other creature living in that lodge with him. 

‘ Wliich though it be strange, yet not so strange 
as the course he hath taken with the princess Pamela, 
wliom he hath placed in the other lodge : but how, 
think you, accompanied? Truly with none other but 
one Darnetus, the most arrant doltish clown, that I 
think ever was without the privilege of a bable, with 
his wife Miso and daughter Mopsa, in whom no 
wit can devise any tiling wherein they may pleasure 
her, but to exercise her patience and to serve for a 
foil of her perfections. This loutish clown is such, 
that you never saw so ill-favoured a visor ; his 
behaviour such, that he is beyond the degree of ridi- 
culous ; and for his apparel, even as I would wish 
him : Myso, his wife, so handsome a beldam, that 
only her face and splayfoot have made her accused 
for a wdteh ; only one good point she hath, that she 
observes decorum, having a froward mind in a 
wretched body. Between these two personages (who 
)iever agreed in any humour, but in disagreeing) is 
issued forth mistress Mojisa, a fit w^oman to par- 
ticipate of both their perfections : but because a plea- 
sant fellow of my aocpiaintance set forth her praises 
in verse, I will only repeat them, and spare min# 
ow n tnngue, since she goes for a w oman. The verses 
are these, which T have so often caused to be sung, 
that J have* them w ithout book : 

‘ What length of verse can serve hiw. e Mopsa’s good to sliow, 
'Vlicn virfeueii strange, and beauties r.iel» as no n in them may 
know ? • 

riius shrewdly burthen’d then, how can my Muse escape ? 

The gods must help, and pi cions things must serve to show her 
shape. 

• f ' 

( 
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Like great god Saturn falr^ and like fair Venus chaste ; 

As smooth as Pan, as Juno mild, like goddess Iris faced. 

With Cupid she foresees, and goes god Vulcan’s pace; 

And, for a taste of all these gills, she steals god Momus’ grace. 

Her forehead jacinth-like, her cheeks of opal hue. 

Her twinkling eyes bedeck’d with pearl, her lips a sapphire blue ; 
Her hair like crapal stone; her mouth, O heavenly wide! 

Her skin like burnish'd gold, her hands like silver ore untried: 
As for her parts unknown, which hidden sure are best: 

Happy be they which will believe, and never seek the rest.’ * 


ELEGIACS. 

** Dorns. — Fortune, Nature, Love, long have contended about 
me. 

Which should most miseries cast on a worm that I am. 

Fortune thus gan say, ‘ Misery and misfortune is all one ; 

And of misfortune, Fortun^ hath only the gift. 

With strong foes on land, on sea with contrary tempests, 

Still do I cross this wretch, whatso he taketh in hand.’ 

♦ Tush, tush,’ said Nature, ‘ this is all but a tritle: a man’s self 
Gives haps or mishaps, even as he ordereth his heart. 

But so his humour I frame, in a mould of choler adusted, 

That the delights of life shall be to him dolorous.’ 

Love smiled, and thus said ; ‘ What join’d to desire is unhappy? 
But, if he nought do desire, what can Heraclitus ail ? 

None but I work by desire: by desire have I kindled in his soul 
Infernal agonies into a beauty divine: 

Where thou, poor Nature, left’st all thy due glory, to Fortune 
Her virtue is sovereign. Fortune a vassal of hers.’ 

Nature abash’d went back; Fortune blush’d : yet she replied thus : 

♦ And even in that love siiall I reserve him a spite.’ 

Thus, thug, alnsi woeful by Nature, unhappy by Fortune; 

But most wretched I am, now Love awakes my desire.” 


SAPPHICS. 

“If mine eyes can speak to do hearty errand, 
tir mine eye’s language she do liap to judge oV, 

So that eye’s message be of her received, 

Hope, we do live yet. 

^ See Johnson’s * Lyce.’ 
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But if eyes fail then when I most do need them, 

Or if cye^s language be not unto her known, 

So that eye^s message do return rejected, 

Hope, we do both die. 

Yet dying and dead, do we sing her honour : 

So becomes our tomb monument of her praise ; 

So becomes our loss the triumph of her gain ; 

Hers be the glory. 

If the spheres senseless do yet hold a music, 

If the swan’s sweet voice be not heard but at death, 

If the mute timber, when it hath the life lost, 

Yieldcth a lute’s tune: 

Are then human lives privileged so meanly. 

As that hateful death can abridge them of power 
With the vow of truth to record to all worlds, 

That we be her spoils ? 

Thus not ending ends the due praise of her praise : 
Fleshly vail consumes ; but a soul hath his life. 

Which is held in love ; love it is, that hath join’d 

Life to this our soul. 

But if eyes can speak to do hearty errand. 

Or mine eye’s language she doth hap to judge of. 

So that eye’s message be of her received, 

Hope, we do live yet. 


I a •a I 9 $ 

“ Virtue, beauty, and speech, did strike, wound, charm, 

1 a 3 1 a 3 

My heart, eyes, cars, with wonder, love, delight: 

, I a 3 . » 3 

First, second, last, did bind, enforce, and arm, 

1^3 I a 3 

Ilis works, shows, suits, with wit, grace, and vow’s might. 


1 331a 3 

Tlius hpnour, liking, trust, mucli, far , and dc p, 

1*3 3 1 3 

Held, pierced,# possess’d, my jud gement, sense, and will ; 
Till wrong, contempt, deceit, did grow, steal, creep, 

» 3 3 I 3 3 

Bonds, favour,, faith, to break, defile, and kill. 
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1 ^ a 3 1 * 3 

Then grief, unkindness, proof, took, kindled, wrought 

1 33103 

Well-grounded, noble, due, spite, rage, disdain : 

13 3, ,1 ,3 3 

But ah, alas ! (in vain) my mind, sight, thought, 

I 3 313 3 ^ 

Doth him, his face, his words, leave, shun, refrain ; 
For no thing, time, nor place, can loose, quench, ease, 

13 3133 

Mine own, embraced, sought, knot, fire, disease.” 


As somewhat less quaint in their composition 
two additional specimens are subjoined. 

“ The love, which is imprinted in my soul, 

With beauty’s seal and virtue fair disguised, 

With inward cries puts up a bitter roll 

Of huge complaints, that now* it is despised. 

Thus then the more I love, the wrong the more 
Monstrous appears ; long truth received late. 

Wrong stirs remorsed grief, grief’s deadly sore 
Unkindness breeds, unkindness fostereth hate- 

But ah! the more I hate, the more I think 
Whom 1 do hate ; the more I think on him. 

The more liis matchless gifts do deeply sink 
Into riiy breast, and loves renewed swim. 

What medicine tlien can such disciisc remove. 

Where love draws hate, and hate engendcreth love r” 


“ As I my hi-ie flock on Istcr bank 

( A I'ttk flock; hut well my pipe they couth) 

Did pipnig lead, tlic sun already sank 

Beyond our world, and ere I got my booth, 

Each tiling w ith mantle black the night doth scoth : 
Saving the glow -worm, which would courteous be 
Of that small light oft watching shepherds see. 
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The welkin had full niggardly enclosed 
In coffer of dim clouds his silver groats, 

Yclcped stars ; each thing to rest disposed. 

The caves were full, the mountains void of goats, 
The birds* eyes closed, closed their chirping notes. 
As for the nightingale, wood-music*s king. 

It August was, he deign’d not then to sing. 

Amid my sheep, though I saw nought to fear, 

Yet for I nothing saw, I feared sore ; 

Then found I which thing is a charge to bear : 

As for my sheep, I dreaded mickle more 
Than ever for myself, since I was bore. 

I sat me down, for see to go ne could. 

And sang unto my sheep lest stray they should. 

The song I sang old Langiiet had me taught, 

Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister knew, 

For clerkly reexl and hating what is nought, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true : 
W ith his sweet skill my skill-less youth he drew. 

To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Be} oml the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 

lie said, * The music best thilk powers pleased, 

• Has jump concord between our wit and will; 

* Where highest notes to godliness arc raised, 

‘ And lowest sink not down to jot of ill : * 

With old true talcs he wont mine ears to fill, 

‘ How shepherds did of yore, how now’’ they thrive. 
Spoiling their flock, or while Hwixt them they strivi 

He liked me, but pitied lustful youth : 

His good strong staff' my slippery years upbore. 

He still hoped well, because I loved truth ; 

• Till forced tc part, with heart and eyes even sore 
To worthy Corydon he gave aie o*er ; 

But thus in oak’s true shade re counted bt-. 

Which now i^f night*s deep shade sheep heard of me/* 
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EARL OF LEICESTER.* 


[1532—1588.] 


This nobleman was the fiftli son of the Duke of 
Northunihcrland, ! hy Jane, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Edward Guilford. He is supposed to have been 
horn in the year 1532. Of his education little is 
known. He was knighted when young, and made 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to Edward VI. In 
15.50 he manied Amy, the daughter of Sir John 
Roshart, when as a compliment to his father the 
King attended his nuptials ; and it is remarkable, 
that from early youth to his latest day he was a 
successful courtier. Upon the death of Edward, 
he engaged with his father in sui^)ort of lady J{m(‘ 
Grey’s title to the crown, and accompanied him on 
his expedition into Norfolk ; hut upon the Duke’s 
being arresteil at ^’amhridge, he surrendered himself 

* Ac'j liomri: s. Camden’s /Iww/s, Birch’s Lj/ir 
Fllzn^Hh, D;^;,'ilale’s Antiquities q)' IVarUsickshire, Fuller’s 
Worthies of Surrey, Mclvil’s Memoirs, and Hakluyt’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages, Sfc. qf the English Nation. * 

t See his Life, I. 239. 
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at Mary’s camp, and after lying for some months 
in the Tower, was aiTaigned for high treason, 
and adjudged to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
The lords however interceding for him with the 
Queen, she restored him and all his brothers (except 
Lord Guildford) in blood, received him into favour, and 
made him Master of the Ordnance at the siege of St. 
Quintin in 1557. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, as she v/as 
apt to consult lier eye rather than her understand- 
ing in the choice of her favourites, she advanced 
him to one of the highest posts of honour near her 
person, appointing him her Master of the Horse ; 
and such was the influence of his insinuating arts and 
manners, that in the second year of lier reign, she 
conferred upon him the dignity of Privy-C^ouncillor, 
and lionoured him with the Order of the Garter. 
Al)out tlie same time, likewise, he was chosen High 
Steward of the University of Cambridge. So many 
corporate offices, indeed, were conferred upon him 
throughout the kingdom, that his interest became 
universally predominant; and th(j common people, 
to express their sense of and importance in the body 
politic, emphatteally denominated him ^ the heart of 
the court.’ • 

Encouraged by these favours, he conceived the 
criminal project of getting nd of his wife, with 
the sanguine hope of rendering himself personally 
agreeable to her Majesty. The lady was accordingly 
sent to the house of one of his dependents in the 
country,* where, it is said, lie first a'tem])tcd >o 
have her taken bff by poison but, failing in tliat 
design, he caused he"' to be thrown down from 
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the top of a stair-case.* She was at first obscurely 
buried, but that having given occasion to censure, 
he ordered her body to tje taken up, and re-interred 
at Oxford with the greatest solemnity in St. Mary’s 
Church. 

The ruling passions of Dudley were, ambition and 
lust; and liis natui'al accomplishments, improved 
as they had been I)y education, inspired him with 
the idea of gratifying both in all their extent : nor 
must Elizabeth herself wholly esca|)e animadversion, 
as even l)efore his wife’s death, she had so far 
exceeded the hounds of female decorum in her con- 
duct 'toward him, that at foreign courts her repu- 
tation was considerably affected by it. And after 
this tragical event, it was observed, that he met 
with a more favourable reception from her than evei’. 
She did not, indeed, openly countenance his pre- 
tensions to her hand, hut she seemed not at all dis- 
pleased with the overture ; only objecting, when her 
marriage with him was moved by the French em- 
bassador, that ‘ he was not of the royal blood, and 
she could not think of raising a dej)endent to the 
rank of a companion.’ It must Ik? remarked how- 
ever, in justice to her political character, that not- 
withstanding this Idameahle partiality, which .some- 
times gave him a prevailing influence at the coun- 
cil-boanl, .she never confided to him the general 
administration of aflairs. There, the abilities of 
Cecil, as a s’ at(‘sman, enabled Jn'm to undermine the 
voluptuous Dudley, whose sensuality checked the 

* For a circumstantial account of this murthcr,*scc Aubrey’^ 
‘ Antiquitic.s of lierk.shiro.’ It ought tobclulded, however, that 
Aubrey was almost proverbially credulous. 
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progress of his ambition. With this view, the crafty 
secretary, under the ma^k of consulting her favour- 
ite’s gratification, suggested to her Majesty the pro- 
priqly of a match between him and Mary Queen 
of Scots, who was then about to form a foreign 
alliance. The crown of Caledonia in possession, and 
the right of succession to that of England, were 
alluring baits ; and Cecil knew, that should his rival 
be over-earnest in the jnirsuit of his object, he would 
infallilily lose the good graces of Ins royal mistress. 
Elizabetli, whatever was her motive, gave ear to the 
proiK^sal, and ordered Randolph, her embassador in 
Scotland, to open the matter to Mary : but that 
Qu(’en, though resolved to reject the offer, fearing 
to come to an open rupture with her cousin, de- 
s[)at(‘hed Sir James Melvil to liOndon, with instruc- 
tions to evade the arrangement. "J’lie English Queen, 
upon t)iis, entered on the comnnaidation of Lord 
llol)crt Dudli y ; afiirmed, that ‘ she would have mar- 
ried him lu'rself, if she had not been detei mined to 
end her days in virginity and farther told Sir 
James Melvil, ^ she wished that the Queen her sister 
might marry him, as meetest of all other with wliom 
she could find in lier heart to declare lier second per- 
son. For being matched Avith liim, it Avould best 
remove out of her mind all fears and suspicions to 
l)e oTTended by any usiirpat Ion before her death ; 
being assured, that he Avas so loving and trusty, that 
he would never permit any such thing to be attempted 
during her time.’ In the coin ^ e of this curious con- 
versation,^ Avhich given at large l)y irielvil in his 
‘Memoirs,’ Sir James liad nan ed the Earl of Bedfoi’d 
as first commissioner Uy be sent to Sc otland, to settle 
all cUffereiiccs betAveen lUe two croAvns, and TiOrd 
4 
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Robert Dudley only as second. Elizabeth, taking 
fire nt this, vowed she would make him a far greater 
earl than Bedford, and desired the embassador to 
stay till he should see him created Earl of lioiftpster 
and Baron Denbigh, which w'as accordingly done at 
Westminster Septemljer 29, 1564. the Queen her- 
self assisting at the ceremony, and helping to put on 
some of his robes. Not long aftenvai'd, upon the 
resignation of Sir John JVfason, he was elected Chan- 
eellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Earl, however, seemed now rather to deebne 
the match, than to desire it ; excused himself to the 
Scottish embassador from having ever entertained so 
proud a pretensicjn, avowed his s('nse of his own 
unworthincss, and entreated her Majesty would not 
impute to him a matter, whit^h the malice of his 
enemies had devised for his destruction. Within 
a few days afterward, Sir James Melvil obtained 
his despatch, with a more ample declaration 
of the Queen’s mind, upon the subject of his em- 
bassy. 

Tn the mean time the Earl of Leicester, the Ijetter 
to recommend himself at court, by showing his 
zeal in the service of his Sovereign, accused Sir 
Nicholas Bacon to lier of having intermeddled in 
the affair of tlu' succession, and assisted in the pub- 
lication of {I l)Ook against the title of the Queen of 
.Scots. Upo)! this, her Majesty was highly offended; 
the author, on Hales, was taken up and imprisoned; 
and Bacon himself Avould infallibly have lost his 
office, if I .eicester could have persuaded Sir -Antony 
Brou n to accept it. • 

In the No\’embcr following, the Earl of Bedford 
and Mr. Randolph on one part, and the Eafl of 
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Murray and Secretary Liddington on the other, met 
near Berwick to treat of the nianiage, but with 
slenderer and less earnest offei’s on the English side 
than was expected. The Earl of I.eicester’s behaviour 
had made a favourable impression u[)on the Queen of 
Scots, and she seemed so far to approve of the 
match, that EUzaheth began to fear it might take 
effect. Under these apprehensions, and at the soli- 
citation of S'ceretary (’«'il, she permitted I,ord 
Darnley to lak<i a joimiey into Scotland, with the 
hope that liis prcscnci! might work sonrii; c hange in 
Mary’s inclinations ; and her prciject h- ■ liie antici- 
pated success. Maiy soon aftenvar.’ inan’ied that 
nobleman, who was, in consefjnenre, publicly pro- 
claimed Ring, and associated with her in t.he govern- 
ment of h(‘r realm. 

In 1 565, application w'as again made to Elizabeth 
to think seriously of marriage, as a mean to discourage 
the Scottish party in England, and to strengthen 
Die general interest of the Protestant faith. The 
Emperor Maximilian proposed his lu’other the Arch- 
duke (lharles, w ith vary honourable combtions. The 
Earl of Sussex w'armly favoured the match ; but 
lieicester, presuming upon his intt'rest with her 
Majesty, exerted himself to prevent it. ''riiis oppo- 
sition was ill digested by Sussex, who was of a high 
spirit, and an honourable biieago. 'Jlie professed 
enmity, to which their stn«ggic gave birth, divided 
the court; and, wdieneverthe tw»t Earls went abroad, 
they were attended with a nlinue armed fol- 
lowers: so.that Elizabeth herself was, at .ast, obligul 
to interpose her* authority to make up the breach. 
Sussex, however, eontixmed his aversion till his death, 
nnd in his last sickness is said to have addressed his 
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friends to the following purport : I am now passing 
into another world, and must leave you to your for- 
tunes, and to the Queen’s grace and goodness ; but 
beware of the gypsy (meaning Leicester) for he wiU 
be too hard for you all ; you know not the beast, so 
well as I do.” ^ 

At this a^ra, the XJniversity of Oxford was in a 
most deplorable condition : it’s discipline had been 
long neglected, and it s learning was in a state of 
almost total decay, f Leicester, it’s new Chancellor, 

* The ground of this quarrel, however, is more fully ex- 
plained in Burghley’s Papers, from whieh it appears, that the 
Queen permitted it to be debated in council, ‘ Whether she should 
marry the Archduke, or Leicester ?’ Sussex and his friends drew 
up the reasons, why she should not marry I^eiccster. And from 
this measure we may judge of her object, in wishing to gain the 
consent of the Scottish court to the proposed match between 
Mary and Leicester; which was, that it might not appe§|: dero- 
gatory to herself marry him, after another Queen Ijad agreed 
to accept his hand: but her council prudently overruled her 
inclinations. 

f The whole University, indeed, could furnish only three 
preachers ; and the audience was, of course, frequently put off 
with very lame performances. To give the reader an instance : 
the congregation being one Sunday destitute of a preacher, 
Taverner of Woodeaton, the Sherift' of tlie county, entered 
St. Mary’s with his sw ord by his side ami his gold chain about 
his neck, mounted the pulpit, and harangued the scholars in 
the following strain: “ Arriving at the mount of St. Mail’s in 
the stony stage, '• Iiero 1 now stand, 1 have brought you some 
fine biscuits baked in the o/en of charity, carefully conserved 
for the chickens of ^he uliurch, the sparrows of the spirit; and 
the sweet swallc' ^ of salvation.” This Taverner, it seems, 
had been h.\:ughv ^ in the Cardinal’s College, was^aa inceptor 
in Arts, iiiui in d ^cim’s orders, and a per^n at tJiat time in 
jiigh esteem for his learning in the University; so that from this 
specimen it may be inferred, to how low a character their sUidic« 
were reduced. 
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laboured by aU possible means to introduce into it 
improvements in literature, recommended in his 
letters the interests of rebgion and science, and 
pressed upoTi it’s members a more close observance of 
their duty. This application was not without it’s 
effect : provision was immediately made for reforming 
abuses in graces and dispensations, lectures and public 
exercises were enforced by statute, and academical 
habits were brought under regulation ; the Earl con- 
tinuing to patronise and regxdate their proceedings 
upon every occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1566, Monsieur Ram- 
bouillet was sent to England liy Charles IX. King 
of France with the order of St. Michael, to l)e 
confeiTed upon two English noblemen, whom her 
■Alajesty should select for that honour. Slie made 
choiceof the Dukeof Norfolk, and the Earl of Leicester; 
the one distinguished by his higli birtli, and the other 
by her I’oyai favour. The investiture took place, in the 
royal chapel at Whiteliall, with extraordinary solem- 
nity; no EngUshman having ever before been ad- 
mitted into this order, except Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk. 

This summer, the Queen made her first progress 
into the country (a Ipudable measure, whicli she sub- 
sequently often re[)eated during tlie remainder of her 
reign) and, on her return, she visited Oxford. L^pon 
this occasion she was attended by the Earl of l .ei- 
cester, who in a previous communication to the 
Cniversity, had desired them to make an honourable 
IH’ovision for her Majesty’s reception.* 

On the thirty-first of August, as In r Majesiy approached, 
wjs met at Wolvercote (where tlie jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity begins) bv the Cbanc- llor, four Doctors, and the \ ioe- 
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Upon her return to London, the parliament seemed 
resolved to insist upon her immediate marriage, or 

Chancellor in their scarlet robes and hoods, and by eight 
Masters of Arts, who were Heads of Colleges or Halls. The 
Chancellor then delivered to her the staffs of the three superior 
beadles, and having received them back, and replaced them in 
the hands of their respective officers, the Canon of Christ 
Church made an elegant speech to her Majesty upon the occa- 
sion. She then held out her hand to the Orator and the Doctors, 
and as Dr. Humphreys drew near to kiss it, Mr. Doctor,” 
she Slid, smiling, “that loose gown becomes you mighty well; 1 
wonder your notions should be so narrow.** This Humphreys, 
though Regius Professor of Divinity, was, it seems, at the head 
of the Puritan party, and had opposed the ecclesiastical habits 
with great vehemence. 

On entering the town, she found the streets lined with scholars 
from Bocardo to Quatervois, wlio as she passed along fell down 
upon their knees, and with one voice cried out, “ Long live 
the Queen ! ” At Quatervois the Greek Professor addressed her 
Majesty in a Greek oration, and the Queen in an answer deli- 
vered in the same language commended his performance. 
Thence she was conveyed with the like pomp to Christ Church, 
where she was received by Mr. Kingsmill, the Public Orator ; 
who in the name of the University congratulated her upon her 
arrival among them. 

For seven days together she was magnificently entertained 
and expressed an extreme delight in the lectures, dispu- 
tations, public exercises, and shows; at all of which she 
constantly attended. On the sixth day^ she declared her satis- 
faction in a Latin speech, and assured them of her favour find 
protection. The day following she took her leave, and was 
conducted by the Head^; as far as Shotover Hill, when the Earl 
of Leicester gave her notieo, that they had accompanied her to 
the limits of th*eir lur'sdiction. Mr. Roger Marbeck then.piade 
an oration to lu \ Majesty, and having stated llie difficulties 
under wl.iHi ieui . ag had formerly laboured, gratefully acknow- 
ledged It’s rc< at encouragements, and the prospect of iPs 
{^rising, under her Majesty’s most gracious administration, to a 
superior degree of splendor. The Queen returned him a very 
f5i\^ourable answer, and ciuting her eyes back upon Oxford with 
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the declaration of a successor. The Earl of Lei- 
cester had earnestly supported the title of the Queen 
of Scots ; but, not meeting with the success which he 
desired, he contended that a husband ought to be 
imposed upon Elizabeth, or that a successor should 
even against her inclination be appointed by par- 
liament. In this, he was joined openly by the 
Earl of Pembroke, and jnivately by the Duke of 
Norfolk. The Queen, highly incensed at their be- 
haviour, for some time prohibited them all ac- 
cess to her person : it was not long, however, 
before they submitted, and obtained her Majesty’s 
pardon. 

During his disgrace, I^eicester is suspected of 
having entered into a traitorous coiTespondence with 
the Irish, who had about this period broken out into 
t)pen rebellion. I.etters from him, indeed, are said 
to have l)cen found upon a distinguished insurgent, 
who was killed in battle ; but, before the charge 
could 1)0 regularly framed into articles, he was by 
his reconciliation with the Queen i)laced completely 
above it’s reach. 

'I’he next year. Count Stolbcrg was despatched 
into England by the Emperor, to revive tlie treaty 
of marriaiie between the Archduke Charles and 
Elizabeth. DudU*y<» however, continued to throw 
every •obstacle in it’s way, by laying befav her the 
inconveniences which woidd nec essarily arise from a 

all possible marks of tenderness and aflection, bade him farewell. 
Her Majesty countenance (it may heiv be observed) and the 
kurl of Leicester’s influence, had siuli an efki upon this 
learned body, tlmt ^ithin a few years ^)\ford prouuced more 
eminent men in every bjrancii of science, than it had done in any 
preceefing age. 
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foreign match and the Archduke, not long after- 
ward, maiTied the daughter of the Duke of Bavaria. 

In 1568, the Queen of Scots made her escape 
into England ; and Leicester appears to have con- 
tinued strongly attached to her interest. He is even 
said to have entered into a consi)iracy against Secre- 
tary Cecil, be(?ause he suspected him of favouring 
the succession of the house of Suffolk. 

Mary was, at this period, again a widow. Her 
second husband, Lord Darnley, had been first assas- 
sinated, as it is conjectured, and subsequently blown 
up by gunpowder with all his attendants in 1566 : 
Bothwell, her favourite, had been tried for the 
murther, and by her influence acquitted ; and, that 
no room might be left to doubt his guilt, he shortly 
afterward received her hand in marriage. Upon 
which, the Earl of Murray and other lords raised 
an army against her, took her prisoner, and obliged 
her to resign her crown to her son, an infant of thir- 
teen months old, who was immediately crowned 
with the title of .Tames \'^I. Murray was aiipointed 
Regent : Bothwell fled to Denmark, and died in 
obscurity ; and Mary took refuge in England. 

Here I .eicester projected a new jdan for her restb- 
ration, by suggesting a marriage between licr and 
the Duke of Norfolk. He took upon himself to open 
the matter to tlu* Duke, extenuated the crimes \mA 
to her ehai’gf*, wiVih letters to her in commendation 
of her projected husband, and even drew u|) certain 
articles engaging, on her acceptance of the pro- 

* The difficulties indeed, with rcspec^ to refigirn, niigl t 
have been considered as a sufficient bar, had no other impe- 
diment stood in the way, to the success of all sucU neg'f^- 
ciations. 
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prised coKiUiions, to |)rocure for licr the present 
possession of llic erow u of Scotland, and that ol’ 
Enrfand in reveivaon. 

He was now only %yaitin-^* for a convenient oppor- 
tunity of laj’ing the design before Elizabetli, v/hen 
Murray sent secret advice to her Majesty of the 
whole transaction, chiirging the Duke of Norfolk 
with liaviiig engaged in private practices to secure to 
himself the two crowns. This allegation, suj)j)orted 
by circumstantial evidence, raised the Queen’s Jea- 
lousy to a high degree; iijKm Avliich, Noiibik an- 
xiously pressed tlie bhirl of I^eicester to impart the 
project to liis royal mistress without delay. But 
Ix'icester i)ut it off Iroin lime to time, till at length 
falling side at Titehlield, or at least pretending sick- 
ness, and being tlure visited by Elizabeth, he de- 
clared the w hole matter to her willi sighs and tears : 
and not long afterward, w hen Nodblk and the other 
lord w ( ve taken into custody, lie gave such an ac- 
count of las proceedings before the council, that he 
easily oiilaiiK'd lier Majesty’s pardon. 

Ill I.'?*! died, in a strange' manner. Sir Nieliolas 
Thvognu etoTn'*’'^ w ho, after having lieaded Tx'ieester s 
party av:vi\nst Secretary Cecil, liad lately gone over to 
the o])])osite faction.^ Being at l.eicester’s house at 

Si*' Nieliolas Throgmorton vras descended from an ancient 
family in Warwickshire, and educated abroad. From eal%^ 
youth he had manifested an inclinalion for political studies, and 
before he attained the age of thirty, lie was esteemed an accom- 
plished courtier, Ilis knowledge of tlic true interests of his 
country led him to oppose, in pariianiem, the marriage of Uuecn 
Mary with Philip of Spain ; and his attachuient to u * Protestant 
cause engaged him in secret measures for the support of \VyaP«i 
rebojlion. Upon tliis, he was indicted fur high treason : but lie 
pleaded hh o^vn cause witli s » much ability, that neitlier the 
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supper, he was violently seized with an imposthuma- 
tion in his lungs, and died in a few days, not with- 
out suspicion of poison- It is said that, on his 
changing sides, Leicester was apprehensive he might 
make a disclosure of some of his intrigues.* The 
day before his death, he attributed his distemper 
to a sallad which lie ate at the Earl’s, and broke 
out into bitter invectives against his cruelty. The 
Earl, however, made a solemn show of lamentation 
over him, and in a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham 
thus expressed himself; “ We liave lost on Monday 

strength of the evidence, nor the influence of the ministry, could 
prevail against him. The jury however, who acquitted him, 
were prosecuted for their verdict by the Attorney-General in 
the Star-Chamber. 

Elizabeth, a ready discerner of merit, called him to court 
in the first year of her reign, and employing his talents a i 
the department in which she knew he chiefly excelled, sent him 
upon various special embassies to France and Scotland ; hi^ 
knowledge of the political state of Europe, and of men and 
manners, having acquired him the reputation of being one of 
the ablest ncguciators of bis time. But the same talents, under 
the influence of ambition, carrying him deep into court-in- 
trigues at home, made him sacrifice his honour to support hh 
interest with the reigning favourite. Becoming a partisan in 
Leicester's faction, he involved himself in many troubles upon 
his account ; particularly in 1569, jwhen that nobleman em- 
braced the proposal made to him by the Earl of Murray, 
of marrying the Queen of Scots to the Duke of .Norfolk, 
Throgmortoj^ upon l^eicester^s confession of the project, dis- 
covering from this inj&tauce of perfidy that he Iiad mistaken bis 
principals chrirncici, went over to Cecils interest, and, it is 
imagined, betr ? ed to him some important secrets. 

♦ Fac likew: j bore him a secret grudge for an account sent 
by him to r'l^.aheth, while he was her embassadov in France, of 
a whisper circulated at the Duke of Montmorcnci's table, that 
^ her ^Majesty was about to marry her horse-keeper ; ’ meaning | 
Leicester, her Master of the Florse. 


0 
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our good friend Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who died 
in my house, being there taken suddenly in great 
extremity on Tuesday before. His lungs were 
perished, but a sudden cold he had taken was the 
cause of liis s[ieedy death. God hath his soul ; and 
we, his friends, great loss of his body.” 

About this time, a marriage was proposed between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou ; upon which occa- 
sion, Leicester is said to have laid aside his preten- 
sions, and to have forwarded the negociation with 
considerable zeal. But this is not very probable; and 
it appears, that wlien the Duke of Anjou insisted 
ujicn a toleration in the exercise of his own religion, 
her Majesty absolutely refused to comply. 

With a view to prevent any farther attempts in 
favour of the imprisoned Mary, a law was now 
enacted, prohibiting, under a severe penalty, the de- 
claring of any person whatsoever to be heir or suc- 
cessor of the Queen, except it were the natural 
issue of her body. This expression, unusual in sta- 
tutes of this kind, as the term ‘ natural’ was ordi- 
narily applied by the lawyers to cliildren bom out of 
wedlock, gave great occasion to censure ; and loud 
clamours were raised against Leicester, as if, by in- 
serting this clause, he had designed to involve the 
realt\j in fresh disputes. It was urged, that no pos- 
sible reason could be imagined, why the common 
form of ‘ lawful’ should be changed to that of 
‘ natural’ issue, unless with a view of reflecting ujx)n 
the honour of her Majesty, ard of obtruding here- 
after under that designation some bastar d son of his 
own, * 

IVom this time, it appears, Leicester was uni- 
versally and justly detested : Iris pride and venality 
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had offendod all the })rindj)al officers of state, as his 
other crimes liad drawn down upon him the odinm of 
the people. He Jiad openly qiiaiTelled v> ith Arch- 
bishop Parker and the Bishop of London, because they 
had refused a dispensation for holdini^ a valuable bene- 
fice to acliild, whose father had Inabed him to obtain 
this favour. He had likewise claimed or received i)ri- 
vate gifts on tlie disposal of bishoprics, beside many 
lucrative grants from the crowm. In consequence of 
his favour w ith tlie Queen, he carried his insolence to 
other courtiers so higli, as even in the pn'sence to 
treat tlunn with the utmost indignity. At length 
a privy-coinu'illoi', unn!)le to contain liis resentment 
at such u^rige, slrue!: liim ; upon wliieli U'C f^ueen 
told him, ‘lie liad foiuitcil his liand:’ but 11 jc- gentle- 
man, with noble intrepiiiity, entreated her Majesty 
to ‘ suspend this judgement, till the traitor w ho better 
deserved it h;>d lost Ins head.’ 

The year 1572 is !)ut too fatally memorable for the 
barbarous i\ra.ssaere of J^aris.*- This sangoifiarv plot 
w^aslaid w ith the deejx ^t di: l inuilation ; aanl wlu’ther 
\ve consider the dignity of the [lersons by whom 
it was projected, the lank of llie sehxled victims, 
or the innoec nci' of the slaughtiTi'd multitude, w(? 
shall find no {larallel examj)le ifi the j)ages of his- 
tory. diaries IX,, Katharine of Medicis liis, mo- 
ther, aiul (d-egojy XIII. were lire ('ontrivers 

of this iiil}Un):,Ti butcfreiT. Th(? (iueen-l)o wager of 
Navarre \\as deer^yed to Paris hy a projiosal of 
marriage beiwe *n h(*r son, afterward Ibmry IVb of 
France, and t’r; ihinec^SxMargaret the sist( r rtf diaries. 

* Called ‘ "flic iMa^sacrc of St. Bartliolomcw,’ because tlie 
bloody bu'^incss coinmenccd on the cve of St. Dai tholon^cw’s 
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The same pretext drew thither Henry Prince of 
Bearn, and his uncle the Prince of Conde. The 
celebrated Admiral Coligni was invited by the King, 
with a promise of being declared General in a war 
against Spain ; and the other chiefs of the Hugo- 
nots,* depending upon a recent pacification, accom- 

* French Protestants, so called (according to some writers) 
from Hugo Auhriot, Treasurer of the Finances to Charles V. 
of France, mayor of Paris, and founder of the Pastile in 1369. 
He siibsequenlly incurred the imputation of heresy, and was 
sentenced to be confined within two walls, whence he was re- 
leased by the Maillotins, a band of insurgents in 1381. Others^ 
however, as the name originated at Tours, refer it to one Hugon^ 
Count of tliat city, whose temper was so cruel, that he was 
sujiposed even after his death to walk about in the night-time, 
beating all he met ; and this etymology derives some plausibility 
from tlie circumstance, that near one of the gates of Tours, 
now called Fourgon (qu. Jcu Jlugon) were subterraneous 
vaults, in whieli the first French Protestants used to assemble. 
Ca’suroduni Hugo rex edebraiury qui noctii pomceria civitatis 
obequitarr, ct olnins hontines puhare ac rapere dicitur. Ah eo 
‘ Hugojtoli* appdlati, qui ad ea loca ad condones audiendas ac 
preces f 'aciendas iiidem noctu (quia iuterdiu 7ion licebat) agnii- 
natini in occitllo convr/iiebanf. (Thuan. Hist. XXIV. ad. Ann, 
1560.) It was then too, it appears, the practice to impute 
political motives to some, who assumed only the character of 
religious dissent ; nan? alios ad rcligio?ie??i tnntum rcspicere : alios 
religionis quidnn causafli obtendervy sed reip, statuni preecipue 
spccta.ie. (Id. il). XXV.) A third class trace it to a remoter 
source, and contend that it was bestow^ed upon the Reformed, 
because they supported the descendents of Hugh Capet; whereas 
the Leaguers were solicitous to give the crown to the house of 
Guist, as descended from Cliarles the Great. Lastl}^ it is 
derived from an incorrect pronuncia^’on of the German word 
Confederates,’ a name orieinally • oplied to the 
Genevese allies of tJie ^''■•viss Cantons, in their patr, 'tic struggles 
against Charles III. Duke of Savoy. 

TI)eir persecutions have been numerous and severe. They 
obtained indeed a brief remission of their sufferings, in 1570, 
6 
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panied him. The Queen of NavaiTe was taken off 
by poison. Colig’iii was shot at, as he was going 
home at noon, but he w^as only wounded. And in 
the evening the Duke of Guise communicating the 
King’s secret intentions to Charron, Intendant of 
Paris, the Roman Catholic citizens were directed, as 
soon as they should hear an alarm stnick on the bell 
of the palace-clock, to place lights in their windows 
by way of distinction, and afterward to slaughter 
the ITugonots indiscriminately, without ^gard to sex 
or age. 

At midnight Guise, accompanied by the Duke 
of Aumale Grand Prior of France, a number of offi- 
cers, and three hundred chosen soldiers, broke open 
the gates of the Admiral’s house. The wounded 
Coligni was despatched, and his body thrown into 
the stiTet. His domestics were assassinated without 
mercy ; and the alarm being sounded, a general 
massacre ensued. Two thousand persons w'ere put 
to the sword before moming, and a great numljer in 
the course of the ensuing day. At the same time, 
by orders from tlie court, the Hugonots in all 
the capital cities thi’oughout P’rance shared the same 
fate : with the exception of two or three garrison- 
towns, whose governors refused to execute the 
bloody mandate, saying, ‘the King must have lx?(n 
out of his senses when it was issued.’ The mangled 
corpi^e of the Atlmiral, after having been insulted l)y 
the l)'g.)ted pe'.ulaee, was hung upon the gibbet of 
Montfaueon ; e 'd the young King of Navarre, the 


from Henry III.; and, in 1.598, Henry IV. extended to them 
protection by tlie Edict of Nantes: but this waa revoked by 
Louis XIV. in 1685. 
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prince of Bearn, and the Prince of Conde, were 
assured by Charles and his savage mother, that 
‘ if they did not embrace the Popish i-eligion, they 
should not live three days.’ By fair promises, 
however, they gained time, and at last made their 
escajje. 

According to Camden, it was intended to have 
involved England in the fate of tliis evil day ; for 
Ijeiccster and Burghley had been invited to the 
nuptials, and were to have been cut off, as active 
supporters of the Protestant interest. Tlie ti’uth of 
this statement is attested by the subsequent demand 
of the French embjussador, that all the French who 
had taken refuge in England on hearing of tlie mas- 
sacre, should be delivered uj) as rebellious subjects ; 
a demand which Elizabeth however with ecpial reso- 
lution and humanity pei’emptoiily refused.* 

* At Rome and in Spain this Massacre, which no liberal 
Catholic of the present age mentions without detestation, was 
the subject of public rejoicings. At Romo in particular, as we 
are told by Thuanus, Decretum fuit, vt rede Pontifex cum Car- 
(iinalibus ad B. Marci coiicederet, ct D. O. M. pro ianto beve- 
Jicio sedi Romance, orbique Christiano collain gratias ritu snlemni 
ageret ; item ut die Lunce jiroximd sacruiti solnnnc in Minervee 
cede celebretur, eique Pontifex el Cnrdinales intershii : iiide Ju- 
bilceum toto Christiano' orbe publkclnr. Ejns causer exprrssce 
S7int, ut aserentnr Ben sratitc ob delctos in GaUiti vcr/latis et 
ccclcsice hosfesj ob victor iam dc Tun is rrportatamy S^c. Sfc, ! ! 
(Hist. L. III.) Well indeed might the historian exclaim, from 
Statius, 

Txcidat ilia dies fvvo^ nec postern credent 
Scccula ! nos ceric taceamusy a nta uta muUa 
Nmcie tegi nosircr jniicnmur eri gentis 

Sec Job iii. 3, &c. and the Life of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
himself narrowly escaped being involved in the general destruc- 
lion. 
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In the course of this year, Leicester (it is supposed) 
privately married Lady ilouf^’las Howard, Dowager- 
Baroness of Sheffield ; but thcugli some secret memoirs 
of tliis unfortunate lady, w horn he refused to own as 
his wife,^' w ere handed about, the aflair never reached 
the Queen’s ear. Tlie wits of tlie court however, 
after his marriage A\ith the Countess-Dowager of 
Essex became public, stiled thc^se two ladies ‘ Leices- 
ter’s two "J’estaments,’ calling the first ‘ the Did,’ and 
the latter ‘the New^’ Testament. But all the represen- 
tations made to Elizabeth of liis reprehensilde conduct 
had so little efl'ect upon her, tliat in site made 
him a visit at his castle of Kenilworth ;f and the fes- 
tivities upon tliis occasion were, by their sumptuous- 
ness, distinguislu'd among the splendors of her bril- 
liant reign. Here he entertained lier, w ith all ima- 
ginable magnificence, for seventeen days.i 

Unable to u’.ake licr desist from Iicr pretensions, lie endea- 
voured (says Dugdale) to take her off by poison, and slic nar- 
rowly escaped death with the loss of her hair and nails. He, 
Sul)se(|Liently, by bis ])crsecutions compelled her to many an- 
other person. He bad previously “ bad the grW says 
the author of tlie ‘ Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley ’ (pub- 
lished, in 170G, witli a preface by Dr. Drake) “ to have her 
liusband die quickly with an extreme rheum in his head, as it was 
given out ; but, as others say, with afl artificial catarrh, that 
stopped his breath ! Jbit it is a bitter book, and fully makes 
out it’s subject to [)e (as Mezeray represents him) capaldc ck 
touft crime I pour s(ilL.<f(iii e ^on ambition cl sa paillardie ; au resie, 
adriiil et n/ ,r i ourd^'in: in which character, Grotius and Strada 
nearly agree. 

f 'fhis ^uitli tl i manors, and castles, of Denbigh and Chirk) 
had hec'^ granu d: to liis Lordship and his heirs by letters-patent 
in tile linii year of* her reign, and upon the t^ilarging and adorn- 
ing of it he had expended not less than 60,000/. 

:J: ‘ At her first entrance, a floating island was discerned 
upon a large pool, glittering with torches; on which sat the 
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Toward the close of the year Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, was by Leicester’s management recalled from 
Irel^id, after having sustained a considerable loss 
in his private fortunes. But, expressing his re- 
sentment with too much eagerness upon the occa- 
sion, he was sent back into that kingdom with the 
linj)rofitaljle title of Earl Marshal. He liad not been 
long returned liowever, before he died of a Idoody 
flux, in the most agonising torments. These circum- 
stances excited a susjncion of poison, which Leicester 
was re[)orted to have administered tlirougii the 


lady of the lake, attended by two iiyniph.^j, who addressed her 
Majesty in xc-V'jc \vltli an liistorical act^ount of tlie antiquity and 
owners of tlio c astle ; and the spoeeli was closed with the sound 
of cornets, and other instruments of loud music. Within the 
lower court was erected a stately bridge, twenty feet wide, and 
seventy ibet long, over which the Queen was to pass ; and on 
each side stood columns, with presents upon them to her Ma- 
jesty from the goth. Silvanus offered a t:age of wild-fowl, and 
ikmiona divers sorts of fruits ; C’cres gave' corn, and Bacchus 
wine; Neptune presented sea-tish, Afars the habiliments of 
war, and i^ia'bus all kinds of musical instruments. 

‘ During her stay, variety of sports and shows were daily ex- 
hibited. In the chace was a savage man v^ith satyrs; tlioro were 
bear-baitings, hie-works, Italian tuinhiers, and a country-wake, 
running at the cpuntalnj and inoi rice-dancing. And th.at no 
sort of diversion might be omitted, tl.e Covcaitry men came, and 
acted the aiuaent play (so long since used in their city) called 
‘ llocks-d’uesday,’ represcau ing the d . truetion of the Danes in 
the reign of King Blhelred; which proved so agreeable to her 
AlajeSty, that she ordered them a brace of bucks, and live marks 
in money, to defray the charges of the There were, be- 

sides, on the^pool, a triton riding on a mermaid ighteen feet 
long, and Avion upoi\ a dolpliin.’ 

An estimate may be formed of the e ■ pensc from the quantity 

beer drunk upon this occasion, which amounted to three 
hundred and twenty, hogsheads. 
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agency of two of Essex’s o|p servants.* The ^ Re- 
poil of his Death’! was contradicted, indeed, by 
Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; bu|^he 
suspicion nevertheless gained ground shortly after- 
ward, upon Dudley’s marrying the dead man’s widow.f. 
This event the Fi’ench embassador Simier, imagining 
the Queen’s private attachment to Leicester the only 
obstacle to lier marriage with the Duke of Anjou, 
revealed to Elizabeth and so intemperate was her 
rag(' upon the occasion, that she forbade him the 
court, and Avould have committed liim to the Tower, 
if the Earl of Sussex had not for prudential reasons 
prevented it. 

In 1579 , the Duke of Anjou visited England ; but, 
for a long time, he met with no better success than 
his envoy. ^Vt length however, as he was one day 
conversing with her Majesty, she drew a ring from her 
finger, and j)laced it upon his on certain private con- 

♦ His Lordship’s page, it was added, who always tasted his 
drink before he gave it him, very hardly escaped witli life, and 
not without the loss of his hair, though he drank but a small 
quantity ; and the Earl, in compassion to the boy, a little before 
his death drank to him in a friendly manner, saying, I drink 
to thee, my Robin ; and be not afraid, for this is a better cup oi 
drink than that wlicreof thou tookest the taste, when nfe were 
both poisoned.” • 

f Inserted by Ileariu, in his preface to ‘ Camdeni Eliza- 
bethan^ $ 28. 

i Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knollvs. 

§ It has been ^i!ggested, that Leicester plotted againsC 
Simier’* life in -“ntment of this discovery,. The suspicion was 
founded upon tw * circumstances: one, a proclamation issued 
by the Quee o, no person should presume to offer any affront 
to the rVi'nch embassador or his servants; tlie other, that as 
Simier was attending Elizabeth upon the river, a gun w^as dis' 
charged, the contents of which passing Ids barge wounded one 
of the Queen’s watermen through both arms. 
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dltions, which had been mutually arranged between 
them. The company present mistook it for a con- 
tract of marriage ; and Leicester, with the rest of his 
faction, who had spared no pains to frustrate the 
project, exdaimcd that ‘ the Queen, the realm, and 
the reformed religion were undone.’ The ladies of 
honour * likewise, who were all in his interest, broke 
out into bitter lamentations ; upon which Elizab(!th 
was so terrified, that early the next morning she sent 
for the Duke of Anjou, and dismissed him her court. 
At the same time to do him honour, she attended 
him herself as far as Canterbury, and ord(!red Ix'i- 
cester and some others of her nobility to wait upon 
him to Antwerp, to which jdace he retired in 1 583. 

In 1585 the Netherlands, which had lately thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, being greatly distressed, desired 
Elizabeth to take them under her royal protection. 
The Queen gave the deputies a favourable audience ; 
but she refused the offered sovereignty, and only en- 
gaged to furnish them with a supply of men and 
money, which she soon afterward sent to them under 
the conduct of the Eail of Leicester. 

On the eighth of December he embarked, attended 
by several persons of distinction : and on the tenth, 
with fifty sail of shij)s and transports, he an-ived at 
Flushing,-}- where he was magnificently entertained 
» 

* ‘‘ There are not by report,” says the writer of the ‘ Secret 
Memoirs,* two noble women about licr Majesty (I speak upon 
some account of them that know much) whom he hath not 
solicited by potent ways.** 

t This town, which with the castle of Ramilies, and the towns 
of Terveer in Zealand, and the Brillc in llieprovir; ? of Holland, 
had been delivered^to Kiizabeth, as a security for tlic repayment 
of her expenses were hence stiled in history, ‘ The Cautionary 
Towfis.* 
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by Sir Philip Sidney his nephew, governor of the town 
for her ivlajesty ; by Grave Maurice, second son to 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange (then recently 
dec'eased) ; by the magistracy of the city ; and by the 
Queen's emhassadoi'. 

The same splendid reception accomj)anied him 
on his whole progress to the Hague. At the 
Hague tlie States, desirous of engaging Elizabeth 
still farther in their defence, conferi’ed upon him tlie 
highest honour which their republic could bestow : 
they made him Governor and Captain-General of tlu' 
United Provinces, assigned him a guard as they liad 
been accustomed to do to the Prince of Orange, and 
permitted him to keep a court, wdiither they repaired 
to j)ay their compliments, as to a sovereign. 

But indbrtunately for tfieir projt‘ct, the Queen had 
giv en him a strict charge, previously to liis dej)arturt , 
not to exceed his commission. She therefore dc*emed 
her personal honour injured, rather than complimented, 
by this })ro(ligaliiy ; and tliinking the StaU's, who 
were considerably indebted to hc‘r, miglit have I'ound 
a better use for their money, than to ex[)end it on 
triumphal arches and feasts, severely re[)riman(lc(l 
them for it in a letter written w ith her own hand. 
To [.eicester, at tlu‘ saiiu? tiincs slu' sent her vice- 
chambeiiain, to check his ambition by j)ersonal rC' 
proof. 

The States retui iu d a submissive answer, excusing 
what they had tifnie by their anxiety to show her rc- 
presentativr' ^ very possible* token oi‘ respect. The 
Earl likew ise o affV ctingly lamented his hard late in 
having disobliged her, that she nfd , only overlooked 
his offence, but even ac(|uicsccd in his new title. It 
has indeed been suj)])osed, that her anger upon •this 
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occasion was merely counterfeited, to tlirow off front 
herself the odium of assuming the sovereignty of the 
United Provinces, while she transfeiTed it to her 
hivouritc dependent. 

Leicester now {)roeeeded to the exercise of his 
liigh authority ; and having aj)j)oin[ted natives of 
Holland dejnities in every province, pbued the 
whole army under sn<*}i exee)]( nt regulations, that 
the Priiiee of Parma, the gcmeral of tlu' S|)anjsh 
forces, Itegan to des})air of recovering tlu' rebel dis- 
tricts, though he had recently hoastc'd, tliat ‘ he 
should make tliem an easy coiKpa st.’ Several skir- 
mishes ensued, in which tlie lh)giish (‘orees gained 
the advantage ; and their general, in lionom* of their 
victories, determined to c<'Iel)rate tlie festival of St. 
George at Utreeht, where he had his iK^ad-cjuarters, 
with the most ridieulons ostentation. "Phis new proof 
of his vninity eml)i*oiled him afresh with his royal mis- 
tress, wdiose frequent remission of his olfeiu'es has 
been always urged by foreign historians as the 
strongest proof of lier criminal attachmcait. 

But the suhseqiu'ut siu eess of the eam[>aign not 
answering to the high expectations naturally excited 
by tliese first enterprises, the miscarriages were im- 
puted to lA’ic'cster’s ;^vanl of military eaf)ac'itv ; espe- 
cially after the failure of the siege of Zutpheii, the 
most * important of the tow ns still remaining in the 
Inmds of tlie enemy. '^Plie stn ogth of this place, a 
fort, built upon the river Yssel, the English general 
^'o hlo(*ked up by ijatteries, that ho comjielkxl the 
g‘wernor to send to the Prince <;1 Parma f >r succours. 
Pile Prince, at mie nead of a strong detachment, flow 
to his assistance. At this critical juncture, Leicester 
unfortunately neglected to remit money to the Count 
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de Meurs, to pay two thousand German mercenaries, 
whom that officer had hastily levied for the use of the 
States. In this temper the enemy’s general, learning 
that the men were on the point of mutiny, surrounded 
them ; upon which some of them tlirew down their 
arms, and the rest entered into the Spanish service. 

The flower of the English volunteers however being 
in the field, and among them many jxjrsons of high 
rank (particularly Sir Plulip Sidney, Sir William 
Stanley, Sir William Russel, and Sir John Norris) 
they resolved, notwithstanding this discouragement, to 
pursue the enterprise, and rather to die for the honour 
of their country than to raise the siege. With such 
sentiments, it is not surprising that they performed 
prodigies of valour; but all their eflbrts jwoved ineffec- 
tual. Sir Pliilip Sidney was one of the victims of 
that fatal day. 

The Dutch now openly charged I^icester witli 
w ant of militarj^ skill, if not of personal valour. In 
return, he entered upon a justification of his proceed- 
ings, strove to remove their supposed misconstruc- 
tions, and at last endeavoured to dissolve the assem- 
bly ;* but, not being able to effect this, he angrily 
declared his resolution of immediately retuniing home. 
He seems aftenv'm’d, how'cver, to have recovered his 
temper; and to have informed the States, that by his 
journey into England he should be the better enabled 
to assist them in then affairs, and to provide a remedy 
for their grievuiK^s. Wlien the day of his departure 
arrived, he pu- Uely sunendered the care of the’ pro- 

♦ B). his af . cted zeal for Protestantism, and kis pretended 
piety, he had gained the confidence of thd lower orders and ot 
the clergy, who from their pulpits inveighed against their ma* 
gistrates, and extolled the Earl as the champion of the trud fiiitH. 
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rinces into the hands of the Council of State; re- 
serving to himself, at the same time, by an act of 
restriction, an authority over aU governors of pro- 
vinces, forts, and cities : after which, he set sail for 
England. 

But whatever might be his pretext for leaving the 
Low-Countries at this conjuncture, his presence in 
England seems to have been secretly desired by Eliz- 
abeth, who wanted him near her person ; as the late 
conspiracies in favour of the Queen of Scots had made 
a deep impression upon her Majesty, and she now 
resolved to sacrifice the illustrious criminal to her own 
safety. The difficulty lay in determining, how this 
might best be accomplished ; and she knew, that she 
could rely upon Leicester’s fidelity. When the mat- 
ter was brought liefore the council, his Lordship is 
said to have advised taking her ofl‘ by poison ; but 
this atrocious project being vehemently opposed by 
Secretary WaLsingham, it was determined to proceed 
against her by public trial.* 

In the mean time, the affairs of the United Pro- 
vinces becoming daily more alarming, the govenaors 
called together the States-General ; who, in order 
to preserve their country, agreed to invest Prince 
Maurice with the full power of Stadtholder. Pur- 
suant to this determination, they obliged all the 
officers to receive a new commission from him, and to 
take a fresh oath to the States, ilischarging aU recu- 
sants from the service. 

With these alterations in the goverament EUzabeth 

* For the particulars, and the issue, of this edeorated pro- 
cess, see the Life of Lord Burghley. 

VOL. II. H 
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was highly displeased, and immediately sent over 
Ijord Buckhurst to inqitire into the matter, to com- 
plain of the innovations introduced during Leicester’s 
absence, and to settle all differences between them. 
The States, aware of the influence of that General 
over the English Queen, assured her in reply, that 
their proceedings were only provisional, enforced 
merely through fear of an universal revolt, and that 
upon his Lordship’s return they would readily ac- 
Imowledge his authority. But, notwithstanding their 
vehenaent professions of regard, they privatel)| pro- 
ceeded to realise the measures which they had 
adopted for the limitation of his power. 

Elizabeth however openly espousing his cause, he 
again went over to Holland ; and, by renewed profes- 
^ons of zeal for the Protestant religion, revived his 
faction in that country, to the gi’eat distress of the 
States. But they were fortunately relieved by his 
recall in 1588, when England was alarmed by the 
expected invasion of the Spanish Armada. At this 
critical moment, to the astonishment of the whole 
nation, though Lord Buckhurst adduced accusations 
against hitn at the council-board for mal-administra- 
tion in the Low-Countries, supported by the States 
(who were exasperated at the loss of Sluys, and the 
general misfortunes of the campaign in 1587) the 
Queen interposed ; and as a token of her full confi- 
dence in liis powers, appointed him Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the ann> , tvhich had marched to Tilbury to 
prevent the riding of the Spaniards,* 

I- 

* Jfhis invasion waa providentially prevented by a violent 
Btorm, which dispersed the Spanub fleet, and by the subsequent 
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When she reviewed this army, likewise, she be- 
stowed upon liim the highest encomiums, in the me- 
morable speech wliich, in imitation of the celebrated 
generals of ancient Greece and Rome, she there ad- 
dressed to her troops : 

“ My LOVING PEOPLE, 

“ We have been persuaded by some, that are care- 
ful of our .safety, to tak 9 heed how we commit our- 
selves to armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but, 
I assure you, 1 do not desire to live to distru.st my 
faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear : I have 
always so behaved myself, that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and good-will of my subjects. And therefore 
1 am come among you, as you see, at this time, not 
for my recreation and disport, Imt being resolved, in 
the midst and heat of the Imttle, to live and die among 
you all ; to lay down for my God, and for my king- 
dom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have the body but of a 
weak and feeble woman, but 1 have the heart and 
stomach of a king, and of a king of England too ; and 
think it foul scorn that Parma, of Spain, or any 
prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders 
of my realm ; to which, rather than any dishonour 
shall grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I my- 
self will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every 
0 le of your virtues in the field. I know already, for 
four forwardness you have deserved rewards and 


Icfcat of that fleet in an engagement, I'jr the particulars of 
^hich sep the Lives of the Lord High Admiral Charles Howard, 
-arl of Nottingham, and of Sir Francis Drake. 

H 2 
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crowns ; and we do assure you, on the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly paid you. 

“ In the mean time, my Lieutenant-General shall 
be in my stead, than whom never prince commanded 
a more noble or worthy subject; not doubting but by 
your obedience to my General, by your concord in the 
camp, and your valour in the field, we shall shortly 
have a famous victory over those enemies of my God, 
of my kingdom, and of my people.” 

This was the last expedition, in which Leicester 
was engaged ; for retiring soon afteiward to his castle 
at Kenilworth, he w'as taken ill of a fever upon his 
journey at Cornbury Park, in Oxfordsliii’e, and died 
September 4, 1588. 

His death, according to some authors, was hastened 
by poison, administered (it is asserted) by Sir James 
Crofts, in revenge for some injury done by the Earl 
to his father. His corpse was removed to Warwick, 
and magnificently inteiTcd in a chapel adjoining to 
the choir of the collegiate church, where a handsome 
monument was erected to his memory. 

His character is given, in a few words, by Cam- 
den : ‘ He was a most accomplished courtier, free 
and bountifiil to soldiers and students; a cuimin,!,' 
time-server, and respecter of his own advantages ; ot 
a disposition ready aod apt to please ; crafty and sal)- 
tile toward h>s uJversaries ; much given formerly to 
women, and his latter days doting extremely up®' 
marriage. I'ut, while he prefeiTed power and gi’cat- 
ness, which is subject to be envied, before solid virtue! 
his detracting emulators found large matter to sireai' 
reproachfully of him ; and, even when he was in h** 
most flourishing condition, spared not disgTacefui 
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to defame him by libels, not without a mixture of 
some truths.’ There is much reason also to be- 
lieve, that he was well skilled in the diabolical art of 
poisoning;* which at this aera formed a courtly ac- 
complishment in some of the courts of Europe. 

“ His engaging person and address,” observes 
Granger, ‘‘ recommended him to the favour of Queen 
EUzabeth. f These exterior qualifications, without 
the aid of any kind of virtue or superiority of abilities, 
gained him such an ascendant over her, that every 
instarfbe of his misconduct was overlooked ; and he 
had, even, the art to make his faults the means of 
rising higher in her favour.” 

He left only one son, to whom he l)equeathed the 
greatest part of his real estate, by the title of ‘ his base 
son Robert,’ on account of his having always denied his 
maniage with Lady Douglas Sheffield, his mother: but 
the youth, witli a view to secure to himself the here- 
ditary honours of his family, in the beginning of the 
reign of James I. commenced a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. When he had proceeded however so far as to 
prove by indubitable evidence his mother’s marriage, 

* He is even said to have introduced it into England. 
(Howell’s LetterSy IV. 451.) It is certain, that he often prac- 
tised it, and actually sent* a divine to convince Walsingham of 
tlie lawfulness of poisoning the Queen of Scots before her trial. 

t “ I^othing,” this respectable writer adds in a note, would 
a more curious collection of memoirs, tlian * Anecdotes of 
^o"lbrment.’ Could the secret history of great men be traced, 
It \/ouhl appear, that merit is rarely the first step to advancc- 
It would much ofteuer be found to be owing to super- 
ficial qualilicatjons, and even vices. The abilities of ti e genc- 
rality of mankind uiWold themselves by dej,Tccs, and the oftice 
Icrms the man. Sir Christopher Hatton owed his preferment 
^0 his dancing. Queen Elizabeth, with all her sagacity, could 
the future Lord Chancellor in the fine dancer.” 
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the cause, through the influence of the Dowager-* 
Countess of Leicester (formerly Countess of Essex) 
was moved into the Star-Chamber, where the King 
arbitrarily put an end to it, ordering the examinations 
of the witnesses to be locked up. 

This act of injustice determined .Sir Robert Dudley, 
one of the most accomplished* gentlemen of his age, 
to leave his native country. He, accordingly, ob- 
tained a licence to travel for tliree ycai’s ; but uj)on 
the deatli of his uncle, the Earl of Warwick, assum- 
ing his title abroad against the wiU of King .James, 
he was ordered home ; and not thinking it prudent te 
comply, his estate was confiscated to the crown. 

Upon this re verse of fortune, he retired to Florence 
wJiere he was kindly received by Cosmo II., Greal 
Duke of Tuscany, and for his eminent services to tlu 
manufactures and commerce of that country, in 1620 
created by the Emperor a Duke of the Holy Romasi 
Empire, upon which he assumed his grandlather’s 
title as Duke of Northumberland. He died at his 
country-seat neai* Floi-ence in 1639, leaving behind 
him a distinguished character for his skill in phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and medicine, and in the means 
of applying them for the Ijenefit of mankind. 

He was, likewise, an author of some repute ; and 

* The Dudley family, for three descents, had furnished men 
of great abilities: but this reputed ‘base’ son, in learning, 
especially in the use<iil part of mathematics, surpassed them all- 
in the last yea. - of Elizabeth, indeed, he had fitted out some 
vessel.'!, and m:.de some valuable discoveries in navigation : he 
also took, ana destroyed, nine sail of Spanish ships ; and he be- 
haved so gallantly at the siege of Calais^ that the Queen con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood : but he certainly did 
not receive the encouragement, which he appears to have inerii- 
ed, eitlicr in her reign, or in that of her successor. 
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his principal work, entitled, Del Arcano del Mare, 
he. printed at Florence in 1630, and again in 1646, 
in two volumes folio, is highly valuable. His power- 
ful sudorific was long known under the name of, 
« The Earl of AVarwick’s Powder.’ 
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SIR FRANCIS WALSINGIIAM, 

SECRETARY OF STATE TO QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 


[1536— 1590.] 


Francis WALSINGHAM, descended of an 
ancient and good family, was born at Chisleliurst, 
about the year 1536. After he had spent some time 
at King’s College, Cambridge, his friends sent him to 
travel in foreign countries, while he was extremely 
young ; and to this happy circumstance it was owing, 
that he remained abroad during the administration 
of Queen Mary, to whose bloody bigotry he might 
otherwise, for his declared attachment to the reformed 
religion, have fallen a victim. 

A genius for political investigation! directed his 

* Authorities, ^'’amden’s Anifals of Queen FAizahdhi 
Lloyd’s State~Wo7’tJ/ies ; Melvil’s Memoirs; and Bio^raphiO' 
Britanyiica, 

f Lloyd, in ir’ • * State Worthies,’ observes, His head was so 
strong, that he # ould look into the depth of men and business, 
and dive into ih whirlpools of state. Dexterous he was in finding 
a secrci; close -i keeping it: much he had got by study, more 
by navel, wiiich enlarged and actuated his thoughts. His con- 
versation w'as insinuating and reserved : ho saw every man, anti 
none saw him. His spirit was as public as his parts ; and it was 
?]is first maxim, ^ Knowledge is never too dear:* yet as debon- 
uair, as he was prudent ; and, as obliging to the softer predomi' 
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attention in early life to the study of the forms of 
government, the manners, and the customs of the 
different nations of Europe; and of these he ac- 
quired such an extensive knowledge, that upon his 
return to England, in the reign of Elizabeth, his 
abilities recommended him to Sir William Cecil, by 
whom he was employed in some of the most important 
affairs of state. The first of his public functions was 
an embassy to France, where he resided several years 
during the heat of the civil wars in that kingdom. In 
August, 1570, he was sent thither to negotiate a mar- 
riage between his royal mistress and the Duke of 
Alen^on, with other matters of the highest conse- 
quence; and he continued there till April, 15 73, sparing 
neither pains nor expense to promote to the utmost 
the Queen’s service.’^" Upon his return to England, he 

nant parts of the world, as he was serviceable to the more severe; 
and no less dexterous to work on humour, than to convince reason. 
He would say, ‘he must observe the joints and flexures of affairs;* 
and so would do more with a story, than others could wuth an 
harangue. He always surprised business, and preferred motions 
in the heat of other diversions; and, if he must debate it, he 
would hear all : and with the advantage of the foregoing 
speeches, that either cautioned or confirmed his resolutions, 
he carried all before him in conclusion, beyond reply. This 
Spanish proverb was familiar with him, ‘ Tell a lie, and find a 
truth and this, ‘ Speak no more than you may s ifely retreat 
from without danger, or fairly go through without opposition.* 
Some are good only at some affairs in their own acquaintance ; 
Walsingham was ready every where, and could make a party in 
Home as well as England. He waited on men’s souls with his 
eye, discerning their secret hearts through their transparent 
faces.” 

^ “ In this negociation,” remarks De Wicquefort, “ the interest 
ef the Reformed, wherewith he was charged, w*as a very nice 
affair,; and he had to deal vriih Charles IX. and his mother, the 
most suspicious and treacherous of princes: notwithstanding 
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was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of State; 
and soon afterward, on the promotion of his constant 
friend and patron Sir William Cecil to the peerage, 
he received the honour of knighthood. From the 
death of Sir Thomas Smith indeed, the senior Secre- 
tary, which happened in 1577, Sir Francis may be 
considered as second in the administration of public 
affairs, and the firm supporter of Burghley’s power 
against that of Leicester and his party. 

In that place of trust, he absolutely devoted him- 
self, his life, his time, and his estate to the service 
of his Queen and country; and to compass his 
ends, he guided himself by such maxims as these, 
recorded by Lloyd in his ‘ State- Worthies : ’ “A 
habit of secrecy is policy and virtue.” To him 
“men’s faces spoke as much as tlieir tongues, and 
theii* countenances were indexes of their hearts.” He 
would so beset men with questions, and draw them 
on, and pick it out of them by piece-meals, that they 
discovered themselves whether they answered, or 
were silent. — He served himself of the factions at 
court, as the Queen his mistress did, neither ad- 
vancing one, nor depressing another : familiar with 
CecU, allied to Leicester, and an oracle to Sussex. 
He could overthrow any mattor by undertaking it, 
and move it so as it must fall. He never broke any 

which, he acquitted hini.self with great honour. To which it 
can be no exception, that he did not suspect tlie court of France’* 
perfidiousness: bfing himself an honest man, he could never 
imagine inat so h>ack a villainy could enter into inaii’s heart, a* 
the Massacre of Paris, executed by order of the despicalde 
Charles IX. From our embassador’s lettew it appeared, that 
his expenses were so immense, very probably in gaining intelli- 
gence, that (to use his own words) sometimes he had nwther 
furniture, money, nor credit.*' 
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business, yet carried many : he could discourse any 
matter with them that most opposed ; so that they, 
in opposing it, promoted it. His fetches and com- 
pass to his designed speech were things of great pa- 
tience and use. — So patient was this wise man, that 
his' native place never saw him angry, the university 
never passionate, and the court never discomposed. 
Religion was, in his judgement, the interest of his 
country, and it was the delight of his soul ; therefore 
he maintained it as sincerely as he professed it : it had 
his head, his heart, and his purse. He laid the great 
foundation of the Protestant constitution, as to it’s 
policy, and the main plot against the Popish as to it’s 
ruin. 

In this capacity we are told, that he maintained no 
fewer than fifty-three agents in foreign courts, and 
eighteen spies; by means of whom he undermined aU 
the plots of the private as well as public enemies of his 
nation. “ He outdid the Jesuits,” says Lloyd, “ in their 
own bow, and over-reached them in their own equivo- 
cations and mental reservations ; never settling a lie, 
but warily drawing out and discoveringtinth.” So good 
was his intelligence, that he was confessor to most of 
the Papists before their death, as they had been to 
their brethren before, theii* treasons.— For two pistoles 
an order, he had aU the private papers of Europe. 
Hellarmine read his lectures at Rome one month, and 
Reynolds had them to confute the next. Few letters 
escaped his hands, whose contents he could read, 
and not touch the .seals. He had the wonderful art 
of weaving plots, in which bus} people a\ ere so en- 
tangled that they could never escape, but were some- 
times spared upon submission, at others hanged for 
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example. He would cherish a plot some years 
together, admitting the conspirators to his own and 
the Queen’s presence familiarly, but dogging them 
out watchfully : his spies waited on some men every 
hour for three years ; and, lest they could not keep 
counsel, he despatched them to foreign parts, taking 
in new servants.^ 

In 1578 this experienced statesman was sent over 
to Holland, to assist at the congress held by the Pro- 
testant states of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Utrecht: and by his political talents and influence 
materially contributed to the formation of an alliance 


* Welwood gives a remarkable instance of Sir Francis* dex- 
terity, in instructing his spies how to get him intelligence of 
the most secret affairs of princes. The court of Queen Elizar 
beth (says he) had reason to have an eye upon the King of 
Scots, as being next heir to the crown, and vvho they knew 
was courted w 'dh all possible insinuations into the French 
interest. In order to fathom King James’ intentions, there was 
one Wigmore sent to Scotland, who pretending to be disobliged 
in England, fled thither for protection. Sir Francis Walsingham 
gives him about ten sheets of paper of instructions, all written 
with his own liand, so distinct and so digested, as a man of far 
inferior parts to Wigmore could hardly fail to be a master in his 
trade. In these papers he instructs him, ‘ how to find out King 
James’ natural temper; his morals, hi^ religion, his opinion of 
marriage; his inclinatii,as to Queen Elizabeth, to France, to 
Spain, to the Iloilandurs, and, in short, to all his neighbours.’ 
He likewise directs him how to behave himself toward the 
King, ‘at table; v/h a a-hunting; upon his receiving good or 
bad news; at In.: going tubed; and indeed all the publig and 
private scenes o his life.’ In this man Walsingham was not 
mistaken, for, i hough there passed a constant correspondence 
between them, Wigmore lived in the greatest fantiliarity with 
King James for nine or ten years togetlier, without the least 
suspicion of his being a spy/’ 
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formed in the beginning of the following year, under 
the title of ‘The Union of Utrecht/ which had been 
the object of his commission. 

Upon his return, he was consulted by the Queen 
and Cecil on the conditions of the proposed marriage 
between her Majesty and the Duke of Anjou ; and, in 
1581, revisited the court of France as embassador for 
the third time: but Henry III. rejecting the proposals, 
the embassy proved unsuccessful. 

Upon every occasion indeed, where address and 
sagacity were requisite, Walsingham was sure to be 
employed. As soon, therefore, as Elizabeth received 
intelligence that the young Ring of Scotland (after- 
ward James 1. of England) had made the Earl of 
An-an his chief confidant, the subtile Englishman 
was despatched to Edinburgh to endeavour to dis- 
place the new favourite; or, if that could not be 
effected, to form a party at court and in the king- 
dom against him. The latter object he accomplished, 
and at the same time obtained for his royal employer 
by his penetration and discernment the real character 
of James. He was deceived hoAvever, as we are as- 
sured by Hume, upon this occasion, entertaining higlier 
ideas of James’ talents for public business than they 
merited. But this (loes not imj)each the judgement of 
the ehvoy. At the time of his arrival in Scf>tland, and 
during his residence thei’e, he ivas in a very infirm 
state of health. In this situation James, avIio knew 
his. fame as a man of letters, engaged him chiefly in 
conversations, which tended to display his own scho- 
lastic learning; “and AValsingham,” i-iys IJoyd, 
“ fitted the humour of the King by passages out of 
Xeno])hon, Thucydides. Plutarch, or Tacitus.” In 
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such literary conferences the young Monarch took 
great delight, and generally exerted himself with con- 
siderable success : so that from his critical knowledge 
of ancient history, and other branches of science, the ac- 
credited spy was apparently warranted to draw a con- 
clusion, that he would not prove so miserably deficient, 
as he subsequently proved to be, in the application of 
his knowledge to practice. 

In 1586, by his peculiar sagacity he unravelled the 
whole plot of Babington, and others, against the life 
of the Queen. 

Soon after this, he was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners for the trial of the Queen of Scots. 

In the course of this process, he was charged by the 
royal prisoner with having counterfeited her cyphers, 
and with practising against her life and that of her 
son.* Upon which, rising from his seat with extreme 

* This injurious opinion is grounded upon a joint letter of Sir 
Francis and Secretary Davison to Sir Amias Poulet, said to be 
found among Sir Amias’ writings; but it is not mentioned 
when, and by whom ; though it is now lodged in the Ilarleiaii 
Library, with Poulct’s answer. 

‘ After our hearty commendations, we find, by a speech 
lately uttered by her Majesty, that she doth note in you both 
(viz. Sir Amias Poulet, and Sir Drue^Drury) a lack of that 
care and zeal for her service, that she looketli for at your 
hands ; in that you have not in all this time (of yourselves, Avith- 
out other prov^^cation) found out some way to shorten the that 
Queen [so in the MS.j, considering the great peril she is 
hourly subject to, so long as the said Queen shall live. 
Wherein, beside t kind of lack of love toward her, she notetli 
greatly tiuit you oave not that care of your own particular safe- 
ties, or rather of the preservation of religion and' the public 
good and prosperity of your country, that reason and policy 
commandeth ; especially having so good a warrant and ground 

6 
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earnestness, he protested that his heart was free from 
all malice a^nst her, and called God to witness, that 
in liis private diaracter he had never done anj thing 
unbecoming an honest man, nor in his public capacity 

for the satisfaction of your consciences toward God, and the 
discharge of your credit and reputation toward the world, as 
the oath of the association, which you have both so solemnly 
taken and vowed ; especially the matter, wherewith she standeth 
charged, being so clearly and manifestly proved against her : and 
therefore she taketh it most unkindly, that men, professing that 
love toward her that you do, should in a kind of sort, for lack 
of the discharge of your duty, cast the burthen upon her; know* 
ing as you do, her indisposition to shed blood, especially of one 
of that sex and quality, and so near to her in blood as the said 
Queen is. These respects we find do greatly trouble her Ma- 
jesty, who wc assure you hath sundry times protested, that if 
the regard of the danger of her good subjects and faithful servants 
did not more move her than her own peril, she would never be 
drawn to assent of the shedding of her blood. We thought it 
very meet to acquaint you with these speeches, lately passed from 
her Majesty, referring the same of your good judgement ; and so 
we commit you to the protection of the Almighty. 

‘ Your most assured friends, 

‘ Francis Walsingham, 

* William Davison. 

* At London^ 1st Fed^ 1586/ 

Secretary Davison, in a letter of the same date, is said to have 
this passage : * I pray you. Jet both this and the inclosed be com- 
mitted to the fire ; which measure shall be likewise met to your 
answer, •rtfler it hath been communicated to her Majesty for her 
satisfaction/ 

In a letter from Mr .Secretary Davison, of the third of February, 
1586, are told there is this postscript; * I entreated you in 
last letters to bum both the letters sent unto you, for the 
arguments* sake, which by your answer to Mr. Secretary (which 
I have seen) appeareth not to be done. I pray you let oe entreat 
you to make heretics fioth of the one and the other, as I mean to 
use yours after her Majesty hath seen it/ And, in the end of 
^he poslscript--* 1 have done w th my letters, because they are 
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any thing unworthy of hLs station. He owned, in- 
deed, ‘ that out of his gi-eat care for the personal safety 
of his royal mistress, and the security of her realm, 
he had curiously endeavoured to . search and sift out 
all plots and designs against both.’ * And he added 
that ‘ in tins view, if Ballard, though an accomplice 
with Babington, had offered him his service in the dis- 
covery of the plot, he would not only have accepted it, 
but also have rewarded him for it.’ Mary seemed to 

not fit to be kept, that I may satisfy her Majesty therein, who 
might otherwise take offence thereat; and, if you entreat 

this postscript in the same kind, you shall not err a whit.* 

A few animadversions upon these postscripts are necessary. 
Secretary Davison’s capacity makes no very great figure in his- 
tory : but we arc sure it is quite inconsistent with Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s known cautiousness, cunning, or call it what you 
please, to trust a dangerous letter out of his hands, and static^ 
the chance of having it burnt, or otherwise destroyed, by those 
to whom it was sent ; when he might as effectually have conveyed 
his orders or directions by a written message, which should have 
been brought back to him by the messenger. This latter part 
is more consistent with his character. However, the most 
effectual way of determining this point is to examine the pre- 
tended original letter, and see whether it is signed by Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s own hand, which is well known, there being so 
many letters of his extant in different places. It is certain, that 
Sir Francis was not ready to order the Queen of Scots to be 
clandestinely destroyed : for when the Earl of Leicester was for 
taking her off by poioon, as above stated, Walsingliam protested 
*he was so far from consenting that any violence should be done 
to her, that he had of late crossed Morton’s counsel, who ad- 
vised that she shosild be sent back into Scotland, and put to 
death in the vi :y frontiers and borders of both kingdoms.^ 

* The \ of Scots’ letters were all carried to him by her 
own servant, whom slic trusted, and decyphered*to him by one 
Pliilips, as tliey were sealed again by olie Gregory; so that 
neither she, nor her correspondents, ever perceived either 
seal defaced, or the letters delayed, to her dying day. " 
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be satisfied with this vindication of himself, and ex- 
pressed her concern, that ‘ she should have credited 
idle reports to his disadvantage.’ 

In 1587, the King of Spain having made vast pre- 
parations, which kept aU Europe in suspense, as not 
knowing on what nation the storm would break, 
Walsingham employed his utmost cndeavoui*s to dis- 
cover this important secret. At last, he received intel- 
ligence from Madrid, that the King had informed his 
council of his having despatched an express to the Su- 
preme Pontiff, acquainting his Holiness with the true 
design of his preparations, and begging his blessing 
upon it; which design however, for some particular 
refisons, he coidd not disclose to them till the courier’s 
return. The secret Ireing thus traced to it’s x-ecess, 
Walsingham, through a Venetian priest retained at 
Rome as his spy, procured a copy of the original let- 
ter, which was stolen out of the Pope’s cabinet. After 
this, by his dexterous management he caused the Spa- 
nish bills to be protested at Genoa, and thus happily 
retarded the menaced invasion for an entire year. 

This seems to have been the last public transaction, 
in which he was concerned ; and of his private life no 
interesting anecdotes have been preserved. It re- 
mains only to add, thaf every attempt to promote the 
trade and navigation of England met at his hands pro- 
tection* and encouragement. By him Hakluyt’s voy- 
ages and discoveries in foreign parts, and Gilbert’s 
settling of Newfoundland, were promoted; and he 
assisted these adventui’ers from lus private purse. He, 
likewise, founded a Divinity-Lecture at Oxford, and 
a Library at’King’is College, Cambridge. 

Upon his death (wliich happened April 6, 1590) 
a remarkable proof was given, how far he had pi'e- 

yoL. n. I 
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ferred the public to his own interest ; for though, in 
addition to his post of Secretary of State, he held the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he 
died so poor, that his friends were obliged to bury him 
by night in St. Paul’s Church, lest his body should 
be arrested for debt ! The want of generosity, and 
even of justice, manifested by Queen Elizabeth, as 
deducible from this circumstance, reflects no honour 
upon her character. 

By his lady, who was of the family of St. Barbe, 
he left only one daughter, who (as it has been stated 
in a former Memoir) was married, successively, to Sir 
Philip Sidney ; to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex : 
and to Richard Bourke, Earl of Clanrickarde in Ire- 
land. By the first she had one daughter, mamed to 
Roger Earl of Rutland; by the second, a son and two 
daughters; and by the last, a son and a daughter..' 

His Negotiations, or State-Papers, were collected 
by Sir Dudley Digges, Master of the Rolls, and pub- 
lished in folio, in 1655. A work is likewise ascribed 
to him entitled. Arcana Aulica, or ‘ Walsingham’j 
Manual of Prudential Maxims,’ which has been often 
printed ; but it is not probable, that he was it’s au- 
thor. Howell, however, in his edition of Sir Robert 
Cotton’s ‘ Posthuma^ 1651, .has published a small 
tract under the name of ‘ Honesty, Ambition, anii 
Fortitude anatomised,’ 1590, which he expressly at- 
tributes to his jM.‘n ; and which, being short and not 
very commonly met with, is subjoined to this Memoir. 


‘ What it is directly that 1 will write, I know not. 
For, as my thoughts have never dwelt long upon one 
tiling, and so my mind hath lieen filled with tlip 
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imagination of things of a different nature, so there 
is a necessity that this offspring of so uncomposed a 
parent must be mishaped, answerable to the original 
whence it is derived. Somewhat I am resolved to 
write, of some virtues, and some vices, and some in- 
different things. For knowing that a man’s life is 
a perpetual action, which every moment is under one 
of these three heads, my imaginations have ever chiefly 
tended to find out the natures of these things, that 
I might (as much as my frailty, the inseparable com- 
panion of man’s nature, would give me leave) wear 
out this garment of my body, with as httlc incon- 
venience to my soul as I covild, and play this game 
of conversation (in which every one, as long as he 
lives, makes one) with the reputation of a fair game- 
ster, rather than of a cunning one. 

Of Honesty. 

* And, first, I will write of Honesty ; not in it’s 
general sense (in which it comprehends all moral 
5 virtue) but in that particular, in which (according to 
our phrase) it denominates an honest man. There is 
required in an honest man, not so much to do every 
thing he would be donfc unto, as to forbear any thing 
that he, would not be content to suffer : for tlie essence 
of honesty consists in forbearing to do ill ; and to do 
good acts is a proper passion, and no essential part 
of honesty. As chastity is the honesty of women, so 
|ionesty is the chastity of men. E’ther of them, once 
^aipaired, is. iiTecoveralde. For a woman I'mt hath 
lost her chastity may as easily recover it, as a man 
that h^th once taken liberty of lieing a knave, can be 
restored to the title of an honest man. For honesty 
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doth not consist in the doing of one, or one thousand 
acts, never so well ; but in spinning on the delicate 
threads of life, though not exceeding fine, yet free 
from breaks and strains. We do not call him an 
honest man, but a worthy man, that doth brave 
eminent acts : but we give him the title of an honest 
man, of whom no man can truly report any ill. 

‘ The most eminent part of honesty is truth, not 
in words (though that be necessarily required) but in 
the course of his life : in his profession of friendship ; 
in his promise of rewards and benefits to those, that 
depend upon him ; and gi'atcfiilly acknowledging 
those good turns, tliat he receives from any man. The 
greatest opposite to honesty is falsehood; and, as that 
is commonly waited upon with cunning and dissimu- 
lation, so is honesty with discretion and assurance. 

‘ It is true, that custom makes some apparen ly 
false; some through impudence, and too much use; 
and other some for want of discretion, which if they 
had had, should have been ennjdoyed in covering it, 
And there be some, in whom (though it be impo.s.siblc, 
honesty should be a faidt in society) their indiscreet 
managing of it makes it holden for a thing that’s 
merely a vice, a wonderful troublesome companion. 
An honest man is as near an aptitude to become a 
friend, as gold i-" to become coin : he will melt with 
good offices well done, and will easily take the stamp 
of friendship ; and having once taken it, though it 
may be bended and bruised, yet still will kqep his 
stamp cl(,ru without I’ust or canker, and is n' 
asLained t(> be enclosed in it, but is contented to ha> 
aU his glory seen through it only. " 

‘ It is of itself a competent estate of virtue, ab 
to supply aU necessary parts of it to a man’s own 
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ticular ; and a man that is born to it, may raise him- 
self to an eminency in all virtues, though of itself it 
will not furnish a man with the abilities of doing a 
glorious thing. It is a pity, that honesty should be 
abstracted from the lustre of all other virtues. But 
if there be such an honesty, the fittest seat for it is 
the country, where there will be little necul of any 
greater ability, and it will be least sul)j('ct to corrni)- 
tion. And therefore, since it is the foundation u[)on 
which a man may build that })art of his life which 
respects conversation, he that builds upon it (let his 
actions be never so mean) shall be sure of a good, 
though not of a groat, reputation : whereas letting it 
j)erish, let the rest of the building of his life be never 
so eminent, it will serve but to make the ruin of Ijis 
good name more notorious. 

Of Ambition. 

‘ LoA^e, honour, and praise are the greatest bless- 
ings of this Avorld : all other contents reflect, ])rima- 
rily, upon the body ; and please the soul, only because 
they please some one or more senses. But those 
therefore only delight the senses, bec:ause the soul by 
discourse Avas first pl^'ased Avith them. For, in itself, 
there is more music in a railing song tlnust upon a 
good air, than in the confused api)laijse of the mul- 
titude. But because the soul, by discourse, finds 
this (Jamor to be an argument of the estimation, 
which those that so commend it have of it, it likes 
ds('lf better, and rejoiceth the more in itself, (jecause 
It sees other men value it. For there arc tAvo ways 
f>t proving : the one by reason, and the other by Avit- 
ness J but the more excellent pi’oof is that of reason. 
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For he that can by reason prove any thing to me 
makes his knowledge mine, because by the same 
reason I am able to prove it to another : but if twenty 
men should swear to me they saw such a thing, 
which before I did not believe, it is true I should 
alter my opinion, not because there appeared any 
greater likelihood of the thing, but because it was 
unlikely that so many men should lie; and if I should 
go about to mak(? others of the same opinion, I could 
not do it by telling them I knew it, or I saw it ; but 
all I could say were, I did behevc, because such and 
such men told me they saw it. So in the comfort 
a man takes of himself (which grows out of the con- 
sideration of how much itself deserves to be beloved) 
a \ irtuous wise fellow will take enough comfort and 
joy in himself, though by misfortune he is troubled 
to caiTy about with him the world’s ill opinion, by 
discoursing that he is free from those slanders that 
are laid upon him, and that he hath those sufficiencies 
and virtues which others deny. And on the contrary 
side, he witliout deserving it (having the good for- 
tune to be esteemed and honoured) will easily be 
drawn to have a good opinion of himself ; as, out of 
modesty, submitting his own reason to the testimony 
of many witnesses. 

‘ Ambition in itself is no fault, but the most na- 
tural commendation of the soul, as beauty is of the 
body. It IS in men, as beauty is in women. For as 
to be naturally c.^ceedingly handsome is the greatest 
cominendatici; of the sex, and that for which they 
most (ieshe 1* i be commended; so that ambition, by 
which men desire honour the natural way (which 
consists in doing honourable and good acts) is the 
root of the most perfect commendation, that a moral 
4 
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man is capable of. Those only offend in their am- 
bition, who out of the earthliness of their minds dare 
not aspire to that true honour, which is the estimation 
of a man, being as it were the temple wherein virtue 
is enshiined ; and therefore settle their minds only 
upon attaining titles and power, which at the first 
were, or at least should be, the mark whereby to 
distinguish men according to the rate of their virtues 
and sufficiencies. It is true, that power is a bi’ave 
addition to a worthy man : but a fool or a knave, that 
is powerful, hath (according to the degree of his 
power) just that advantage of a virtuous prudent 
man, that Adam before he fell had of the angels, 
an ability to do more ill. 

‘ As for titles (which at first were the marks of 
power, and the rewards of virtue) they are now, ac- 
cording to their name, but like titles of books, which 
for the most part the more glorious things they 
promi.se, let a man narrowly peruse them over, the 
less substance he shall find in them ; and the wooden 
lord is like the log, that Jupiter gave the frogs to be 
their king : it makes a great noise, it prepares an 
expectation of great mattei’s, but when they once per- 
ceived it unactive, and senselessly lying stiU, the 
wiser sort of frogs began to despise it, and (in fine) 
every young frogUng presumed to leap up and dowm 
upon it. 

‘ Some few there are, who (lest the species of our 
ancient worthy lords should Iw lost) do preserve in 
themselves the will and desire, since they want the 
uieans, to do brave and worthy arts. And therefore 
Isay, let a* man .by doing worthy acts deserve ho- 
nour ; and though he do not attain it, yet he is much 
S’ happier man than he that gets it without desert. 
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For such a man is before hand with reputation ; and 
the world stiU owes him that honour, which his de- 
serts cry for, and it hath not paid. Whereas that 
man, that hath a ^’eat reputation without deserving 
it, is behind hand with the world ; and his honour is 
but lent, not paid: and when the world comes to 
take account of it’s applause, and finds his title of 
merit (by which he pretends to it) weak and broken, it 
wiU recall it’s approbation, and leave him by so much 
the more a notorious bankrupt in his good name, by 
how much tlie estimation of his wealth that way 
was the greater. 


Of Fortitude. 

^ For a man to be completely happy, there is re- 
quired the perfection of all moral virtues, and yet 
this is not enough. For virtues do rather banish 
misfortune, and but show us joy, than establish 
felicity : which is not only an utter alienation from 
all affliction, but an absolute fulness of joy. And 
since the soul of man is infinitely more excellent than 
every thing else it can meet withal in this world, 
nothing upon earth can satisfy it, but in the enjoy- 
ing of the greatest abundance of aU the deUghts, that 
the most niinble-witted man can frjime to himself; 
for that his sold will stiU have a farther desiVe, as 
unsatisfied with that it enjoys. Therefore, the per- 
fection of ha|>|»hiess consists in the love of God, 
which is on*' able to fill up all the corners of the 
soul vv?th th« most perfect joy; and consequently to 
fix all it’s desires upon those celestial joys that shall 
never be taken from it. But this, as it cannot he 
obtained by discourse, but by unfeigned prayei'' and 
3 
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the assistance and illumination of God’s grace, so it 
is not my purpose to prick at it. And for that part 
of felicity which is attained to by moral virtue, I 
find that every virtue gives a man perfection in some 
kind, and a degree of felicity too: viz. Honesty, 
gives a man a good report; Justice, estimation and 
autliority ; Prudence, respect and confidence ; Cour- 
tesy and Liberality, affection and a kind of dominion 
over other men ; Temperance, health ; Fortitude, a 
quiet mind not to be moved by any adversity, and a 
confidence not to be circumvented l)y any danger.- 
So that all other Virtues give a man but an outward 
happiness, as receiving their reward from others; 
only Temperance doth pretend to make tlic body a 
stranger to pain, both in taking from it the occasion 
of diseases, and making the outward inconveniences 
of want, as hunger and cold, if not delightful, at 
least sufferable.’ 
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[1545—1596.] 


X HIS celebrated navigator was the son of Edmund 
Drake a mariner, f and was born at a village near 
Tavistock in Devonshire, in the year 1545. He was 
the eldc.st of twelve brothers; and the father being en- 
cumbered by so large a family, Captain Hawkins, his 
mother’s relation, kindly took him under his patronage, 
and gave him an education suitable to the sea-service. 
By his interest Drake was, at the age of eighteen, 
appointed purser of a ship trading to the Bay of 
Biscay. At twenty, he made a voyage to Guinea: 
and at twenty-two, became Captain of the Judith; 
and in that capacity visited the harbour of St, 
John de Ulloa, in the gulf of Mexico, where he 

behaved with great gallantry in the glorious action \ 

• 

* Authorities. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals Jolin- 
son*s Life cf Drake ; Biographia Britannica ; and Ilapin’s 
iory of England^ 

f A clergy man, says Johnson, who being inclined to 
the doctrine the Protestants, at that time much opposed by 
Henry VI Jl., v obliged to fly from his place of residence into 
Kent for ref r,ge from the persecution raised aga/nst him, and 
those of the same opinion, by the law of the*Six Articles.” 

J The Viceroy of Mexico, contrary to his stipulation with 
Hawkins, and in violation of the peace between Spain and Eng- 
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under Sir John Hawkins ; but he, unfortunately, lost 
in it the little property, which he had acquired in his 
former station. From the early life of Drake, indeed, 
two maxims are strikingly deducible; that ‘ the first 
step to greatness is to be honest,’ and that ‘ diligence 
in employments of less consequence is the most suc- 
cessful introduction to loftier enterprises.’ 

Soon afterward, he conceived a design of making 
reju’isals on the King of Spain. This, according to 
some, was suggested to him by the cJiaplain of the 
ship : and, indeed, the case was clear in sea-divinity, 
says Dr. C!ami)l)ell, “ that the subjects of the King of 
Spain liad undone Mr. Drake, and therefore he was 
at liberty to take the best satisfaction he could on 
them in return:” a doctrine Avhich, however roughly 
preached, was very captivating to English ears ; and, 
therefore, no sooner did he publish his design, than 
he had numbers of volunteers ready to accompany 
him, though not Justified by similar pretexts. 

In 1570, he made his first voyage with two ships, 
the Dragon and the Swan ; and, the yeai’ folloA\ ing, in 
the Swan alone. In these two exj)editions, he obviously 
had two points in view : one, to inform himself per- 
fectly of the situation and strength of certain jdaces in 
the Spanish West-Indies ; and the other, to convince 
his countrymen, that notwithstanding what had hap- 
pened to Hawkins in his last voyage, it was peifectly 

land, attacked that navigator without any declaration of hos- 
tilities,^ and obliged him after an obstinate resistance to retire 
’dth the loss of four ships, and a great number of his men, who 
were either destroyed or carried into slaver} (Johnson.) Sec also 
the Life of Hawkins. Nor could Draki , who had . dventured 
almost the whole of In's fortune in this ex])edition, either by his 
Own private interest, or by obtaining letters from Elizabeth, 
procurd any redress. 
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practicable to visit those parts with safety.* In thij 
he so completely succeeded, that upon his secoiic 
return he found it no difficult matter to equip ar 
armament adequate to the achievement of what he 
had long meditated. 

Without loss of time therefore, having concertec 
a more important design, in March, 1572, he sailed 
from Plymouth, in the Pascha of seventy tons 
accompanied by his brother, Johnf Drake, in the 
Swan of twenty-five tons, and a force in the aggre 
gate not exceeding seventy-three men and boys 
With this small armament, in July, 1573> he attackec 
the town of Nombic de Dios, and took it in a fev 
hours by storm : but he made little advantage of ihh 
conquest, from tlic cowardice of those of his party 
who had been ordered to guard his pinnaces, while 
the rest were taking possession of the immense wea tl 
contained in the royal treasury, t These mistook 
the flying enemy for large detachments, advanc- 
ing to overpower them, and to cut off their com- 
munication with tlieir ships. Drake, indeed, de- 
spatched liis brother to undeceive them ; but nearly ai 
the same moment he himself fainted with loss of blood 
from a dangerous wound received in his leg during 

* Hawkins and Drake separated in the West-Indies : when the 
former, finding it impossible to bring all his crew home to Eng- 
land, set part of them, with their own consent, a-shore in the* 
bay of Mexico; and few of these returning, the terror of their 
captivity dishearceued the English seamen. 

f Another i.rotlier, Joseph, is said also to have partaken 
this txpediljw.*. 

■j: In one room, they saw bars of silver piled ivp against the 
wall ; each bar, as nearly as they could guess, weighing fro>^ 
thirty to forty-five pounds, and the pile measuring seventy feet 
in length, ten in breadth, and twelve in height. 
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the assault, which he had till then carefully concealed. 
And though, upon recovering from his swoon, he in- 
sisted that they should make themselves masters of 
the treasure ; the major part of his followers, appre- 
hensive for their own safety, partly by entreaties and 
partly by force carried him off, and immediately set 
sail for their ships ; “ abandoning the richest spoil,” 
says Lediard, “ that ever raised the expectations of 
such adventurers, amounting (as they were subse- 
quently informed) to three hundred and sixty tons of 
silver, beside several iron chests of gold of still greater 
value.” 

His next attempt was, under the guidance of the 
Symerons, or fugitive negroes,* to plunder the mules 
laden with silver, which passed from Vera Cruz to 
Nombre de Dios : but in this also, through the impa- 
tience of one of his followers, who by prematurely rising 
up out of the ambuscade gave the alarm to the 
Spaniards, he failed of success. On rejoining his 
ships, however, his good or ill success never prevailing 
over his piety, he celebrated their meeting with thanks 
to God. In these and his other enterprises upon that 
coast, Drake was greatly assisted by the Symerons. 
To a prince or captain of this tribe, whose name was 
Pedro, he presented a, fine cutlass, which he perceived 
the Indian admired. Pedro, in return, gave him four 
large ’wedges of gold; but he threw it into the com- 

* These, having escaped in great numbers from the tyranny 
of their masters, had settled themselves under two kings, or 
leaders, on each side of the way between Nombre de Dios and 
Panama; and not only asserted their natural right ti liberty and 
independence, but endeavoured to revenge the cruelties, which 
they had sullered. 
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mon stock, saying * he thought it but just, that such 
as bore the charge of so uncertain a voyage upon his 
credit, should share all the advantages which that 
voyage produced.’ Equally superior to avarice and 
to fear, through whatever danger he might go in 
quest of gold, he thought it not valuable enough to 
be obtained by artifice or dishonesty. Then embark- 
ing his men, with a very considerable booty, he bore 
away for England, and arrived at Plymouth in Au- 
gust, 1573. His success in this expedition, combined 
with his generous behaviour to his owners, gained 
him signal reputation. 

In 1575, disliking an inactive life, he fitted out 
three frigates at his own expense, and sailed with 
them to Ireland; where, as volunteer under Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, he conducted himself so 
highly to that nobleman’s approbation, that he reconl- 
mended him to Sir Christopher Hatton, in a letter 
written but a short time before his death. This in- 
troduced him in 1576 to her Majesty, who thence- 
forward took him under her own immediate protec- 
tion. Thus countenanced at court, he was enabled 
to undertake the expedition, which has consigned his 
name to immortality. 

The first thing which he proposed was a voyage into 
the South-Seas, hitherto unattempted by any Englisli' 
man, through the Streights of Magellan. The’ small 
fleet, with which he sailed on this extraordinary enter- 
prise, consisted of the following ships : the Pelican, 
of 100 tons, t-ommanded by himself; the Elizal)eth, 
vice-admiral, of 80 tons. Captain Winter ; the Mary- 
gold, a bark of 50 tons. Captain Thomas ; the Swan, 
a fly-boat of 30 tons. Captain Chester; and the Chris- 
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topher, a pinnace of 15 tons, Captain Moon. The 
whole number of hands embarked amounted only to 
one hundred and sixty-four able men. 

With this inconsiderable armament in November, 
1577, he set sail from Plymouth : and in the May 
ensuing entered the port of St. Julian, where having 
continued about two months in order to make the 
necessary preparations for passing the Streights with 
safety, he suddenly called a court-martial in a desert 
island lying in the bay, and opened his commission ; 
by which the Queen granted him the power of life 
and death, delivered to him with this remarkable 
expression from her own mouth : “We do account 
that he, Drake, who strikes at thee, does strike at 
us.” He then eloquently explained the reason of his 
having assembled them (for, though his education 
had been slender, he was an excellent speaker) and 
proceeded to charge Mr. John Doughty, who had 
been second in command dining the whole voyage, 
with having plotted first to murther him, and next 
to ruin the enterprise. “ I had,” said he, “ the first 
notice of this gentleman’s intentions before he left 
England; but I was in hopes, that my behaviour to 
him would have extinguished such dispositions, if 
there had been any truth in the information.” He 
next exposed his practices during the period, when 
he hirtiself was behaving toward him with all the 
kindness and cordiab'ty of a brother; and supported 
his charge by producing papers under his own hand, 
upon which the criminal made a full and free con- 
fession. After tliis, Drake quitted his place, telling 
the assembly, that ‘ he expected from their mouths 
a verdict ; as he would not be a judge in his own 
cause:* 
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Camden says, he was tried by a jury. The ac 
counts affirm, that the whole forty persons, of whicJ 
the court consisted, adjudged him to death, and gave 
their sentence in writing under their hands and seals 
leaving the time and manner of it to the General 
Upon this, Drake, having maturely weighed the whok 
affair, offered the convict his choice of three things : tc 
be beheaded on the island, where they then were ; to be 
set on shore on the main land ; or to be sent home tc 
abide the justice of his country. After being indulged 
with a day for deliberation, he made the first his 
choice ; received the sacrament subsequently with the 
General, and having dined cheerfully with the officers, 
of whom he severally took leav'e as if he had been 
going a journey, walked very composedly to the 
place prepared for his execution, and submitted to 
his fate with the most philosophical fortitude,' in 
July, 1578.* 

* This is the most authentic account of his catastrophe ; but 
as it was well known that Leicester bore a mortal hatred to 
Doughty, for having accused him of poisoning the Earl of Essex, 
it was credited by many at the time, and has been recorded by 
some liistorians, that Drake had secret orders to take him off, 
on some pretence or other ; and that, jealous of his rising fame 
(as he was both a skilful mariner, apd a man of great courage 
and conduct) he too readily consented to execute this bloody 
commission. This imputation, however, is not supported by 
any satisfactory evidence ; and therefore it is but fair to try 
the accusation, as in every other case of the same kind, by the 
general chara?ter of the accused. On this equitable system, 
Drake must . tand acquitted. 

Thii> islanri had been the scene of another tragedy of the same 
kind fifty-- ig'ht years before, when Magellan ct4used John de 
Carthagena, who was joined in commission with Iiim by the 
King of Spain, to be hanged for the like offence; and hence it 
was called, the island of * True Justice^ 
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After a difficult naAdgation through the Streights 
of Magellan, Drake found himself in September in 
the Great South-Sea. Here he met with such tem- 
pestuous weather for fifty-two days with little or no 
intermission, that he was forced back to the westward 
nearly a hundred leagues, and lost two of his vessels, 
the Maiygold and the Elizabeth.* 

He had now only his own ship, which he had new- 
named the ‘Hind.’ With tlus he arrived at Macao 
in November, 1578 ; and thence sailing along the 
coasts of Chili and Peru, he grievously annoyed the 
Spaniards, taking and destroying several ships (par- 
ticularly in the harbour of Lima) and frequently land- 
ing to seize rich booties, till his crew Avere satiated 
Avith plunder : when he boldly attempted to find a 
passage by North-America, but there encountering, 
N. lat. 42”, severe cold, and open shores covered Avith 
snow, he rctunied back to 38°, and in a harbour in 
the northeiTi part of California Avas idolatrously f re- 
ceived by the Indian inhabitants, Avho in theii’ en- 
tliusiasm offered to make him theii’ king. 

* The latter returned through the Streights, and arrived safe 
in England in June, 1579, being the first ship that ever made 
that passage homeward. Drake had, previously, turned the 
Swan and the Christopher^adrift. 

t “ Their cruel rites and mistaken honours,” says Johnson, 
“ were* By no means agreeable to Drake, whose predominant, 
sentiments were notions of piety : and therefore, not to make 
that criminal in himself by his concuirence, which perhaps 
ignonjfice might make guiltless in them, he ordered his whole 
company to fall upon their knees ; and with their eyes lifted up 
to heaven, that the savages might obseive that their worship 
was addressee^ to a Being residing there, uicy all joii (d in pray- 
ing that this harmless and deluded people might be brought to 
the knowledge of the true religion, and the doctrines of our 
Blessed Saviour.” 

•VOL. II. K 
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To this country Drake gave the name of * New 
Albion;’ and erecting a stone-pillar, he inscribed upon 
it the name, stile, and titles of Queen Elizabeth, de- 
noting his having taken jiossession of the country for 
his Sovereign, to which he added his own name, and 
the date of this transaction. Some of the Queen’s 
Coins, likewise, were deposited under it’s base ; after 
which, having careened his ship, he set sail for the 
Molucca islands. By this passage he chose to return* 
rather than by the Streights of Magellan ; partly from 
the fear of teing attacked by the Spaniards, and 
partly from the lateness of the season, and the risk of 
hurricanes. 

In 1.579, Drake fell in with certain islands, inha- 
bited by the most barbarous j)eople he had met with 
throughout his whole voyage. On the fourth of No- 
vember, he had sight of the Moluccas ; and, casting 
anchor before Temate, was well received by the 
king of the island. In making Celebes in Decein- 
lx;r, his ship stixick upon a rock, from which, after 
throwing ovcrboai’d eight of her guns and some 
valuable merchandise, she was got off with the ut- 
most difficidty. Then touching at Java, after many 
civilities from one of it’s cliieftains he continued hi> 
course to the Cajm of Good Hope, and anived sati- 
at Plymouth about the close of the j'car 1580; 
having, to the great admiration of his contempdrarie'^. 
circumnavigati'd the giobc in less than three ycair..^ 

* They found, ' their surprise (being indift’erent astrono- 
mers) thai they n.i'i lost a day in their account of time, it being 
Sunday by their ^ournals, .and Monday by the geaeral c«>mput;i- 
tion. Drake was the first t oramander-in-tdifef, who had achieved 
thit; enterprise ; as Magellan died during his voyage, and his ship 
*as brought round by hia successor Cano. 
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His success in this voyage, and the immense trea- 
sure which he brought home with him, became the 
general topic of conversation; some loudly commend- 
ing, and others as loudly censuring him. In the 
following spring, however, her Majesty decisively 
sanctioned the opinion of the former, by going on 
board his ship at Deptford, and conferring upon him 
the honour of knighthood. She also gave diiec- 
tions for the preservation of the vessel, that it might 
remain a monument in honour of himself and his 
country.* 

In 1585 Sir Francis, now Admiral, Drake was sent 
upon an expedition against the Spanish West-India 
settlements, with a fleet of twenty-one sail, having 
on board two thousand land-forces under the com- 
mand of Christoj)her Carlisle. Making the Cape de 
Verd Islands in his way, he landed at St. Jago, and 
carried off a considerable booty. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Hispaniola, and took St. Domingo, Cailha- 
gena, and St. Augustine ; by which lie surpassed the 
most sanguine hojies of his warmest admirers. Yet 
the profits of this voyage were very inconsiderable, 
his instructions being rather to weaken the enemy, 
than to take prizes. 

Two years afterward, he proceeded to Lislion with 
a fleet of thirty sail; and receiving intelligence of a 

* This celebrated vessel, after having bj\'n for many years view- 
ed with wonder at Deptford, was at length through mere decay 
broken up, and a chair made out of it^s planks was presented 

the University of Oxford, where it is still preserved. In tlie 
applause, bestovfcd upon this occasion by the Sovereign, the na- 
tion readily concurred! T!»o fame of Drake became a favourite 
theme; and verses were written to celebrai ; the ship, which 
Had match’d in race the chariot of the sun.” 
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large equipment in the bay of Cadiz destined to 
form part of the Spanish Armada, bravely entered 
that port, and burned upward of ten thousand tons 
of shipping. He next sailed to Terccra, having ad- 
vice of a rich Caracca vessel expected at that island 
from the East-Indies ; and, though his men were in 
great want of provisions, he prevailed upon them to 
endure their hardships for a few days, within which 
period the announced ship an-iving, he carried lier 
home in triumph. U]X)n this occasion he boasted, in 
seaman-like language, that ‘ he had burnt the King 
of Spain’s beard.’ I’lie capture, indeed, was of sin- 
gular importance ; for, beside the value of the trea- 
sm’e on board (estimated at 200,000 crowns) it gave 
the English merchants the first idea of the wealth ol 
the East, and was the occasion of establishing the 
original East-India Company. 

The general applause bestowetl upon him on his 
return was luaghtened into grateful admiration, when 
his countrymen observed the laudalde use which lie 
made of the plunder thus acquired from the enemies 
of his country. In 1.588, he undertook to convey 
water to the town of Plymouth, for want of wliicii 
it had previously been much distressed : and he [x i- 
formed it by conducting thither a stream I'nmi 
springs at a direct distance of eight, or as mea- 
sured in the actual position of the pipes, of twenty 
miles. 

This year aiso, he was appointed Vice-Admiral 
under L(>rd i loward of Effingham, High Admiral 
of Eijglaod ^thus atfording a proof, that no obscu- 
rity of birth, or meanness of fortune, is insurmount- 
able to bravery and diligence) and signalised him- 
sdlf in the engagements with the Spanish Armada- 

1 
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In one of these, he took a large galleon commanded 
by Don Pedro de Valdez, who at the bare mention 
of tlie name of Drake surrendered himself without 
striking a bloAv; and, after remaining above two 
years a prisoner in England, paid Ids captor for him- 
self and his two inferior officei's a ransom of 3,500/. 
In his ship w'ere found upward of 50,000 ducats, 
which the English hero generously distributed among 
his sailoi’s and soldiers. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that thr(Migh an oversight of his. Lord Howard 
incurred a groat hazard of being taken l)y the ene- 
my: for Drake, who had been appointed to cany 
lights in his ship for the direction of the English, 
in his pursuit of some liulks belonging to the Hans 
Towns, neglected it. This l)etraying the Admiral 
into following the Spaidsb lights, in the moming 
he found himsell' in the centre of the enemy’s fleet.* 
But by his succeeding sendees he sufliciently atoned 
for this ciTor. 

In 1589, Drake was appointed Admiral of the fleet 
sent to restore Don Antonio, King of Portugal, and 
the command of the land-forces n as given to Sir John 
Nor ris. But they were scarcely at sea, befoi’e tlie 
commanders disagTeed, as to the point where they 
should effect a landing; and their dissension occa- 
sioned the miscarriage of the A\'hole enterprise. 

The war with Spain still continuing in 1595, and 
it being evident that nothing distressed the enemy so 
much as the losses which they sviffered in the West- 
Indies, an offer was made to the Queen by Hawkins 

* Of this boasted Armada, and it’s defeat, a marc copious 
i^ccount will be found in the Life of tue Lord High Admiral 
Howard, 
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and Drake to set on foot a more effectual expedition 
to those parts than had hitherto been attempted : at 
the same time, they agi’ced to bear a considerable 
part of the expense, and to engage their friends to 
assist them in the equipment. Elizal)eth readily 
listened to this proposal, and furnished a strong arma- 
ment, consisting of twenty-seven ships and barks, 
with a land-force of 2,.500 men under the command 
of General Baskerville. This fleet was detained for 
sonu' time from it’s object by the arts of the .Spaniards, 
who, iq)on receiving intelligence of it’s strength and 
destination, announced that they were themselves 
about to invade England ; and, to render this the more 
probable, actually sent four galleys to make a de- 
scent on the coast of Cornwall. And when at last it 
set sail, a second difference of opinion took place among 
the commanders ; Drake and Baskerville determining, 
against the judgement of Hawkins, to attack the 
chief of the Canary islands, instead of proceeding 
direct to Porto Rico, where the richest of the galleons 
lay at anchor. The failure j)roved that Hawkins 
was right ; but Ins chagrin at their misconduct cost 
him his life. 

The day after his death Sir Francis, in pursuance 
of a resolution taken by a cdimcil of war, made a 
desj)erate assault o.. the shipping- in the harbour d 
Porto Ric.-?* but, meeting with a strongcT resist- 
ance than Inid been expected, he was obliged to 
sheer off. 

Otlmr dis.ir (ointments anddisasters havingoccurreJ 
in the cotir . of the expedition, Drake fell into a deep 
melancholy, when a bloody flux, tht^ natural disease 
of the country, in 1.596 put a period to his life.. His 
body was thrown into the sea in a leaden coffin, with 
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all the pomp of naval obsequies, very near the place 
where he first laid tlie foundation of his fame and for- 
tune. His death, lamented by the whole nation, 
was more especially bewailed by his fellow-townsmen, 
who justly loved him from the circumstances of his 
private Ufe. He had been elected burgess for Bos- 
siney in Cornwall, in the parliament held 27 Eliz- 
abeth, and subsequently for Plymouth, in the thirty- 
fifth of the same reign. 

In his stature he was low, but well-set, with a 
hroad ojien chest, a very round head, hair of a fine 
brown, beard full and comely, eyes large and cleai’, 
a fair complexion, and a fresh, cheerful, and engaging 
countenance. As navigation had been his whole 
study, he was a perfect master of every branch of it, 
cs|)eciaUy of astronomy, and it’s aj)plication to the 
nautical art. His enemies alleged that he was vain, 
confident, and lotpiacious. But it is acknowledged, 
that he spoke with much gracefulness, propriety, and 
elocjuence: he appeal’s always to have encouraged, 
and preferred, merit wherever he found it: and 
his voyage round the world will remain an incon- 
testalile proof of his eapat ity and pubUc spirit. And 
if he amassed a large fortune by continually exposing 
himself to labours aiui perils, which liardly any other 
jierson would have undergone for the sake e\ en oi the 
greatest expectations, he was obviously fartrom being 
governed by a narrow and sellish feeling. On the 
contrary, his notions were free and noble, and the 
nation is indebted to him for many advantages which 
she at present enjoys in arms, navigation and com- 
nierce. • 

He is represented, also, as Laving been choleric 
in his temper, and too u:ce3sible to llattery : but to 
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counterbalance these foibles, he was a liberal com- 
mander, and a steady friend ; courteous and humane 
toward those whom the fortune of war threw into 
his power, just and generous in all his dealings, sober 
and religious in his general conduct, and in his pi’os 
perity invariably affable and easy of access. AVithout 
any of the advantages of education, he possessed na- 
tural powers, which enabled him to acquit liimself 
with credit upon aU })ublic occasions. 

I fe had the felicity to remain invariably a favourite 
with Queen Elizabeth. She gave him, indeed, a remark- 
able proof of it in a quaiTel, which he had incurred with 
his countryman Sir Bernard Drake (himself, likewise, 
a seaman) by assuming his arms. Tliis usurpation, 
though it cost him a box on the ear from the offended 
owner, ])rocured for him from his Sovereign a new 
coat apj)ropriately emblazoned ; ‘ sable a fess wavy bc- 
tAveen two pole-stars argent, and for his crest a ship 
on a globe under ruff, held by a cable with a Imiid 
out of the clouds ; ovcj' it this motto, Aiurilio Divitio, 
and underneath Sic pai'vis viagna, with a Avivern 
gull (the arms, Avhich caused tlie quarrel) liung up by 
tic heels in the rigging.’ Her Majesty’s kindness, 
hoAvcver, ilid not extend beyond the grave ; for she 
suffered his favourite brother iThomas, after his de- 
cease, to be {)rosecu*ed to his gi’eat inconvenience for 
a juetended debt to the croAvn ! 

This illustrious man leaving no Issue, his landed 
estate, which 'vas very considerable, descended to his 
nephew Frar.. t.i (the son of his brother Thomas*) 'vho 

* I'lionias and John alone, of tl>e twelve brothers, left issue. 
Oftheiie, the former accompanied Sir Francis on his last expCf 
dition. 
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was created a Baronet in the reign of James I., and in 
the beginning of the succeeding reign was elected 
representative for the county of Devon. His widow 
Elizabeth (daughter and sole heiress of Sir George 
Sydenham, of Comlie Sydenham, Devonshire) after- 
ward married William Courtenay, Esep of Powderham 
Castle in the same county. 
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[1520— 1598.] 


X HE improvements in navij^ation made by the 
Spaniards towai’d the close of the fifteenth and tlu* 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and their visible 
effects in aggrandising that kingdom, excited in other 
nations a noble ardour to attempt farther discoveries 
in the unknown parts of the globe. In this design, 
no people manifested such a gemius for hazardous en- 
terprises as the Englisli. But their zeal and industry 
being checked by domestic troul)les during the reigns 
of Henry Edward V^I., and Mary, the plans 

which had been formed for extending the maritime 
pon er and comuK'nx* of their country could not be 
carried into execution, with any prospect of 
till the govc‘rrnnent had acquiiTd a pro])er degree of 
strength and stability. 

The private adventures of the merchants of South- 
ampton, whi) liad t.aded to tlie Brazils as early as 
1540, by thn»;vijg light upon the nature of the 
j)rofitable tred^ ■ carried on by the Spaniards with 
the \\ cst-lii lies and the South-Seas, had laul 

t 

• 

* Autuouities. Lccliard’s Naval History; Carapbelfs 
Lives (tf the Admirals ; baker^s Chronicle ; and Humc^s Historil 
of England, 
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open the sources of their immense wealth. Their 
accounts circulate<l rapidly throughout the west of 
England, and encouraged numbers to bring up their 
childi’en to the sea-seiwice, with the hope that some 
future rupture with Spain might make it the channel to 
richc's and honours. With this view, the study of navi- 
gation and cosmogi’aphy was prefeiTed to all otbei’s ; 
and the erent justified their expectations : for that dis- 
trict in paiticadar proved an eminent nursery of able 
niariners, and gave Iiirth to most of those renowned 
naval officers, whose laboui*s increased the opulence 
and secured the independence of their country in the 
reign of Eb'zabcth. Soon after her accession, the Eng- 
lish navy was [)ut upon a l•espeetable footing ; not 
only by building ships in th<i royal yards, but by en- 
couraging the merchants to speculate in large trading 
vess('ls, which could be occasionally employed in the 
service of the crown. The commanders, in general, 
were men of bravery, skill, and generosity : as their 
sailors shared the dangers, so they libc'rally divided 
with them the spoils, of war. And the manufactures 
newly established in England by foreign Protestants, 
who had fled tliither for refuge, furnished valuabh? 
commodities for the institution of a beneficial barter 
with the inhabitants of the lU'vv wf)rld. 

Einally, the bad policy of S[)ain herself contributed 
in the highest degree to the establishment of the 
English in America ; for, by her cruelties toward the 
natives, she had n'udered the very name of Spaniard 
odious in the southern hemisphere. The same bad 
poliey, likewise, plunged her into a waj with Eng- 
land; whose merchants and ailv enturei's, combining 
thcir.private interest with that of tin' piiblic, under- 
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took expeditions against the enemy to their signal 
annoyance, and at once enriched themselves and de- 
fended their country. 

In these important transactions, Sir John Hawkins 
bore no inconsiderable share. This gentleman, l)orn 
in 1520 , was the second son of WiUiain Hawkins, 
I^sq. who with high rejnitation as a seaman had ac- 
quii'ed a competent fortune by trading to the coast of 
Brazil.* Young Hawkins, in his youth discover- 
ing a strong inclination for the sea, ap[)lied him- 
self Avitli great assiduity to the study of navigation ; 
and at a pro])er age made several voyages to Spain, 
Portugal, and the (;!ananes, in the merchants’ service. 
It is likewise supjioscd, that he visited with his father 
the coast of Brazil ; but this is less certain. In fact, 
we have no authentic memoirs of his first voyages; 
but he was undoubtedly employed by Elizabeth in the 
early part of her reign ; and under him most of the 
admirals, who distinguished themselves during it’s 
sequel, w'ere brought up. 

It was customary however, in those days, for naval 
officers of reputation, w hen they were not actually 
employed by the crown, to undertake commercial 
voyages in conjunction with the merchants, for which 
they obtained permission from .the (iueen : and some 
conditional ])rivileges wei’e, generally, annexed to 
their special licences upon these occasions. The plan 
of a voyage of tliis kind was proposed by Captain 
Hawkins to a set of gentlemen-adventurers in the 

* ITc r/as the arst Englishman, who established a friendly in- 
tercourse wit’s the natives; a people repr^sentetf by the Portu- 
guese as so savage, that no other Europeans would venture to 
visit them. 
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spring of the year 1.562,* and a small squadron was 
soon afterward fitted out at their expense for the pur- 
pose of procuring slaves on the coast of Guinea, to 

* Elizabeth seems, however, on the very commencement of 
the trade in slaves, to have questioned it’s lawfulness : for when 
Hawkins “ returned from his first voyage to Africa and Hispa- 
niola, whither he had carried slaves, she sent for him, and (as 
wc learn from Hill’s * Naval History ’) expressed her concern lest 
any of the Africans should be carried off without their free con- 
sent, declaring that ‘ it would he detestable, and call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers.’ He promised to 
comply with her injunctions in this respect.” (Clarkson’s ‘ His- 
iorif (if the Rise, Progress, and Accomplishment of the Abolition 
of the Slave-'rrade,'* 1.40.) We perceive from the text, how he 
kept his word: and here (says Hill, in his account of Hawkins* 
second voyage) “ began the horrid practice of forcing the 
Africans into slavery ; an injustice and barbarity which, so sure 
as there is vengeance in heaven for the worst of crimes, will 
sometime be the destruction of all who allow or encourage it.” 
That it will not, we may trust under Providence, be ours, is 
referable (to adopt the words of Mr. Clarkson’s Dedication) 
to that w^ise and virtuous administration, who during their 
brief possession of office under the auspices of Mr. Fox se- 
cured to themselves the unparallelled and eternal glory of 
annihilating, as far as their power extended, one of the 
greatest sources of crimes and sufferings ever recorded in the 
annals of mankind. Nor should the indefatigable and effective 
labours of Mr, Wilberforce, and perhaps above all, of Mr. 
Clarkson himself, be forgotten. His ‘ History,’ indeed, is one of 
the most interesting exhibitions of criminal and of virtuous per- 
severance, as respectively displayed by the abettors and the 
assailants of the Slave-Trade, which the range of literature has 
at any time supplied. 

Whatever nui)'^ be now thought of these exploits, however, 
they appear to have gained Hawkins signal credit in that “ age 
ol heroism;” as he bore their badge in the crest of arms granted 
to him by patent, ‘ a demi-moor in his proper olonr, bound 
"ith a cord’ — a worthy symbol of the humane and honourable 
traffic, which he had opened to his con itry ! 
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be bartered at the Spanish West-India islands for 
silver, sugar, hides, &c. Their whole force con- 
sisted of two ships of a hundred, and a bark of 
forty tons, collectively canying only one hundred 
men. With these, having by force or purchase ac- 
quired three hundred negroes, he exchanged them 
at Hispaniola upon very advantageous terms, and 
returned safe from his l)arbarous enterprise in Sep- 
tember 1563. 

Tlie following year he undertook a second voyage, 
but with gi’eater force ; and having reached the island 
of Margaretta, in the West-Tndies, with his living 
cargo, he was hospitably received by the vMcaide, and 
suppb’cd with provisions. The governor, however, 
positively refused to permit him to traffic witli the 
inhabitants ; despatching likewise intelligence of his 
arrival to the governor of St. Domingo, w ho imme- 
diately pi'ohibited every species of commerce Avith the 
English fleet. Thus disappointed, Hawkins sailed 
for the continent, and ciniising along the coast, sent 
a deputation on shore at Burboroata, to request the 
lil)erty of trading Avith the inhabitants. But tlic 
sobcited permission was so clogged by duties, as to 
render all contracts necessarily unfavourable to the 
English. Exas|)erated at this ill usage, he com- 
missioned a hundred men comj)letcly ai'med to de- 
mand better terms, which were immediately granted. 

He AA'^as, next, employed in convoying the English 
troops sent to the relief of the French Protestants at 
Rochelle. On fi^s return from France, while he was 
lying with his squadi'on at Catwater waiting farther 
orders, the Spanish fleet of fifty sail .passed by, with- 
out paying the usual honours to the English squadron. 
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Jlawkins, therefore, ordered a shot to be fired at 
the admiral’s flag, and this producing no effect, a 
second; upon which the Spaniards came to, and 
hauled down their colours. The Admiral then de- 
spatched one of his chief officers in a boat, to desire 
an explanation; when the Captain, through the 
medium of a subaltern, haughtily directed him to 
inform his principal, that ‘ as he had neglected the 
customary honours, especially with so large a fleet 
under his command, it gave room to suspect some 
hostile design, and that in consequence he insisted on 
his departure in twelve hours, otherwise he should 
treat him as an enemy.’ This gallant liehaviour gave 
rise to a visit from the Spanish Admu’al himself, who 
desired to know, ‘ if the tw'O crowns were at w'ar ? ’ 
Captain Hawkins rejdied, ‘ No ; but that possibly this 
affmnt might occasion one, as he was determined to 
communicate to the Queen by express what had 
|)assed.’ The Spaniard, at first, pretended not to un- 
derstand the nature of his offence ; but being finally 
convinced of his error, Hawkins agreed to let the 
matter rest, and w ith the first fair w'ind the delin- 
quent fleet set sail for the coast of Flanders. 

In October, 1576, Captain Hawkins embarked on a 
third trading expedition to the coast of Guinea and 
the West-Indies, accompanied by five other ships, 
one of which was commanded by Captain (afterward 
Admiral) Drake; and having taken on board about 
hve liundred negroes, j)roceeded to the S{)anish 
se’tlements. Rio de la Hacha was the first place, 
'vlierc he attempted to trade; but Iwing refused 
permission, h*e landed his men, and (probably, by col- 
lusion) took possession of tlie town, after wliich he 

4 
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disposed of great part of his cargo : * with the re- 
mainder he sailed for Carthagena, and there com- 
pleted his commei’cial transactions. Upon his return 
homeward, stormy weather obliged him to put into the 
harbour of St. .John de Ulloa in the bay of Mexico. 
TIu! inhabitants, imagining his squadi'on was part of 
their own fleet then expected from Spain, readily 
came on board, and were extremely terrified when 
they discovered their mistake. But Hawkins enter- 
tained them with great civility, and to dispel their 
fears assured tliem, that ‘ he wanted nothing except 
provisions neither did he attempt any thing against 
twelve merchant-ships, then lying richly laden in the 
poi’t. For his own security, however, he detained 
two persons of rank as hostages, till the rctum of an 
express sent to IMcxico with an account of his arrival. 
The next day, the Spanish fleet appeared, having oi 
board the new \aceroy, on his way to his govemment. 
In tins delicate situation, Hawkins was at a loss how to 
act : for while he was apprehensive of his Sovereign's 
displeasure, if he should prevent their entrance into the 
harbour, especially as the storms continued with unabat- 
ing severity ; he at the same time strongly suspected, 
that some tn'achery Avould Im' practised against liini. 
as soon as their shi])s were in.seciirity. He thercfoi'C 
took the precaution to insist upon such conditions 
from the viceroy, loefore he would admit him into 
the harbour, as were best calculated to guard against 
latent perfi(^^ ; stipulating that ‘ the English fleet 

* Ai i.s to 1, .. observed, tliut at this time no open war subsists*! 
between t!'. two nations ; but the IUnglLsh claimed a right s! 
free trade in virtue of treaties with Charles V., which the 
Spaniards refused to admit. 
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should be supplied with provisions on paying for them, 
that hostages for. keeping the peace should be given 
by both parties, and that the island with the cannon 
on the fortifications should be put into his hands 
during his stay.’ The viceroy, at first, rejected these 
proposals with disdain ; but being told that ^ Captain 
Hawkins considered himself as the representative of 
the Queen of England, and therefore of a rank equal 
to his own,’ he vouchsafed to negociate the matter 
with him in person, and solemnly promised in every 
particular to fulfil tlie stipulations. 

A conspiracy, how ever, was at tliis time forming to 
attack the English ; not less than a thousand men 
being mustered on shore, and the people of the town 
having agTeed to support the operations of the fleet. 
Unusual manoeuvres were observed on board the Spa- 
nish shij)s; their small arms being shifted from one vessel 
to another, and their ordnance pointed at the English 
squadron. A larger number of men than usual, like- 
wise, were seen upon the decks; and this with other 
circumstances alarming (Captain Hawkins, he sent to 
inquire the meaning of these extraordinary motions : 
when, in oi’der to carry on the deception, the viceroy 
assured him, that ‘ if the inhabitants should attempt 
any violence against the English, he w ould give them 
liis protection and assistance.’ Hawkins, how^evt'r, 
notwithstanding these asseverations, ordered his people 
to stand upon their defence ; and shortly afterw ard, 
suspecting that a considerable land-force was con- 
cealed in one of the enemy’s vessels, he again de- 
niarided a categorical answer upo:* the subject : upon 
n^hich the ^riceroy, unable any lunger to nask his 
Project, ordered the trumpet to sound, as the signal 
for falling upon the English fleet. 

Hawkins was at dinner, when he heard the trumpet; 

VOL. II. L 
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and in the same moment Don Augustine de Villa 
Neuva, a Spaniard whom he had treated with the 
utmost courtcvsy, felt in his sleeve for a dagger to 
assassinate him : but one Chamberlayne, who waited 
at table, perceived tlie motion in time to stop his 
hand. Having secured his treacherous guest, he in- 
stantly flew upon deck, and perceiving the Spanish 
troops boarding one of liis sliips, exclaimed with ardour, 
“ God and Saint George fall upon these traitors, and 
rescue the Minion : I trust in God the day shall be 
ours.” Upon which his crew boarded the Minion, 
drove out the Spaniards, and fired a shot into the vice- 
admii'al, which it is imagined ]>assed through the pow- 
der-room, as three hundred Spaniards on board were 
blo’wm up. Another shot set fire to the Spanish Ad- 
mii’al, which continued burning for half an hour. 
But this dreadful havock was unhappily retaliated 
upon the English on shore, of whom three only 
escaped by swimming to their ships. Hawkins, though 
overpowered, continued the engagement even after 
the ordnance of the fort had sunk his small vessels, 
at the peiil of his life ; telling his men to ^ fear no- 
thing, for God who had preserved him in the midst 
of the enemies’ shot, would also deliver them all from 
those traitors and villains the Spaniards.’ At length, 
the masts and rigging of his own ship, the Jesus, 
being so shattered ny the artillery of the fbrt that it 
was ilapo^^iblc to bring her off, it was resolved to 
place her as a screen to the Minion till night, and 
subsequentlv to abandon her. But soon afteVward 
two Spanish are-ships bearing down upon the latter, 
the crew, without waiting for orjlers, •hove away 
from the Jesus with so much precipitation, that it 
was with extreme difficulty Hawkins was received 
on board. Of his followers, a few only reached th^ 
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Minion, the rest falling victims to the cruelty of 
the foe. 

The Spanish fleet suffered greatly in the action. 
The admiral and vice-admiral were rendered unlit for 
service, and four other ships were totally destroyed. 
Of the English, the Minion, crowded with hands 
from the Jesus and some of the other ships, remained 
at sea, in want of provisions and water for their nu- 
merous complement till the eighth of October, 1 569, 
when they entered a creek in the bay of Mexico in 
search of refreshme nts. This was near the mouth of 
the river Tampico, and here upward of a hundred of 
the crenv re(|uested to be put on shore, preferring the 
doubtful result of barbarian hospitality ^ to the appa- 
rent certainty of perishing by famine before the ship 
could reach a friendly port. 

Captain Hawkins with the remainder of his men, 
consisting likewise of about one hundred, sailed through 
the Culf of Florida about the latter end of October; 
and after incurring the risk of being seized at a 
vSpanisIi port, which they were obliged to enter for 
provisions, got safe to Vigo, where they met with 

* These unhappy people endured every species of human 
misery. A few of them were killed, and others wounded, by 
the Indians on their march up the country; but when the 
savages found they were not Spaniards, they treated them kindly, 
and dire'<ited them to the port of Tampico. Here, they divided ; 
and the major part unfortunately marching westward fell into 
the hand of the governors of different Spanish settlements, 
hy wlmm they were inhumanly treated and sold to slavery. 
►>orne were burnt, and others tortured, as heretics ; and out of 
sixty-five persons, we have no certain account of the return of 
®ny to their naflve coi4ntry, except that oi Job Hon >p gunner 

the Jesus, who after a long imprisonment in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition arrived in England in having endured 

incredible hardships for twenty three years. 

L 2 
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some Ekiglish ships. From them they received full 
supplies, and in January, 1570, reached their native 
shore; Hawkins having suffered greatly in his for- 
tune by the loss of his merchandise, and his compa- 
nions having saved nothing but their lives. 

To indemnify him for his fatigues, Elizabeth 
promoted him to an office at home, admirably 
suited to his capacity : he w'as in 1573 made Trea- 
surer of the Navy. In vutue of this post, which 
gave him the chief direction of the royal docks, 
he exerted himself to keep the marine upon a respect- 
able footing ; more ships being built and repaired 
during his exercise of tlie function, thjin had ever 
been known in England within the same period. It 
was, likewise, part of his duty to take the command 
of squadrons fitted out for the purpose of clearing the 
narrow seas of pirates : and this he discharged Sd 
effectually, that the merchants returned him their 
formal thanks for the protection afforded to commer- 
cial navigation, in 1575. 

From this time to the year 1588, nothing memo- 
I’able is recorded conceming him, except an accident, 
which occurred as he was walking in the Strand. A 
lunatic,* mistaking him for Sir Christopher Hatton, 
suddenly stablred him in tb.e back. He recovered, 
however, to bear a glorious part in the memorable 
engagement with the Armada ; in which, as Rear- 
Admiral, lie cha.sed the flying Spaniards with such 
success, tha+ the Queen publicly applauded his con- 

* This dp>^)erate wretch was committed to the Tower, whert 
he killed Ins keeper with a billet brough/. to hiAi for firing; 
being tried and condemned for the murther, he was executed * 
the b'trand near the place where he had wounded Captain H»*' 
kins. 
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duct, and conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. 

The war continuing, a grand expedition was me- 
ditated to annoy the coasts of Spain, and at the same 
time to defray the expenses and reward the valour of 
the enterprise by intercepting the Plate-fleet. An 
armament of ten ships of the line was fitted out for 
these purposes, and divided into two squadrons of five 
sail each, with instructions to act in concert, though 
each squadron had a separate commander. Upon this 
occasion. Sir Martin Frobisher * was joined in com- 
mission with Sir John Hawkins. 

* Sir Martin Frobisher, a native of Yorkshire, had been put 
apprentice by his parents (who were of low degree) to the master 
of a coasting- vessel, and was distinguished early in life as an able 
seaman. He subsequently obtained recommendations to Am- 
brose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who with other persons of rank 
and fortune patronised an enterprise, which Frobisher had long 
meditated, of discovering a north-west passage to the East- 
Indies. Being provided with three small vessels at the expense 
of his patrons, he sailed from Deptford in 1576, and in 61® N. 
lat. discovered high points of land covered with snow ; but he 
was not able to approach the shore on account of the quantity 
of ice, and the impossibility of casting anchor from the depth of 
the water. He gave the title of * Queen Elizabeth's Foreland,' 
however, to the eastern promontory of the coast. 

In the month of AugusS he entered the Straits lying to the 
northward of Cape Farewell and West-Greenland, in 63® N. lat,; 
these lie named ‘ Frobisher's Straits,' and so they still con- 
tinue to be called. But his endeavours to open an intercourse 
With the natives on the coast proved unsuccessful, the Indians 
seizing his men and his boats; and having either by storms or 
hostilities lost two of his vessels, be returned to England in the 
October following. Though the chief ooject of his voyage how- 
ever remained unaccomplished, the discovery of tlu situation of 
fl^ese places proved highly beneficial to iater navigators. 

Frobisher in two subsequent voyages ^in 1577, and 1578) with 
g'^eat perseverance attempted to approach nearer to the North 

6 
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The King of Spain, gaining early intelligence of 
the strength and destination of this armament, at 
first proposed to oppose it with a more formidable 
fleet ; but his council judiciously concluding that Eli- 
zabeth, with her powerful navy, would speedily rein- 
force her two admirals if she found it requisite, ad- 
vised the sending of expresses overland to India, to 
order the Plate-fleet to remain in port. Thus circum- 
stanced, the English commanders cruized off the Azores 
for >even months without taking a single ship. At 

Pole ; but being the first adventurer, liis observations (as it fre- 
quently happens) served rather for instructions to his successors, 
than as monuments of his own reputation. His unpolished man- 
ners, indeed, might probably intercept the good fortune, which 
he had promised himself in these enterprises ; for he was ex- 
tremely rigid in his discipline, and more dreaded than beloved 
by his followers. With this cast of temper, his success was more 
signal in military conflicts, than in attempts to traffic, or to esta- 
blish a friendly communication with the nations he visited. Ac- 
cordingly, he distinguished himself against the Spanish Armada, 
and was knighted on the recommendation of the Lord Admiral 
in 1588. 

In 1592, he commanded a squadron of three ships, fitted out 
at the expense of Sir Walter Ralegh and his friends, with in- 
structions to watch the arrival of the Plate-fleet on the coast of 
Spain ; upon which occasion he burned one galleon richly laden, 
and brought borne another. , 

Two years afterward the Queen sent him to assist Henry IV. 
of France against his rebellious subjects the Leaguers ahd the 
Spaniards, who had gained possession of part of Bretagne, and 
had strongly fortified themselves at Croyzon near Brest. Fro- 
bisher with four ships, of the line blocked up the port, while Sir 
John Norres win. 3,000 infantry attacked the place by land; 
which, howevei, ,vould not have been carried, unless the Admiral 
liad landed h‘‘ sailors to aid in the assault. In ’this struggle, 
Frobisher received a musket-ball in his side, and by the mis- 
management of the surgeon the wound proving mortal, he died 
a few days after his arrival at Plymouth. 

3 
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last, determined to attempt some signal action, they 
attacked the island of Fayal : but the governor being 
well provided with every necessary, they were obliged 
to retire with some loss, both of men and of reputa- 
tion ; in consequence of which, on their return home, 
they were only cooUy received by a people, who are 
seldom struck except with brilliant achievements. The 
intentions of the court however being in a great mea- 
sure answered by confining the hostile squadrons to 
their harbours, and preventing the arrival of the Plate- 
fleet in Spain, which occasioned bankruptcies among 
her merchants, they underwent no diminution in the 
esteem of their Sovereign. t 

The most arduous enterprise, in which Sir John 
Hawkins was engaged, proved fatal to him. An 
armament, under the joint command of himself and 
Drake, was fitted out in the year 1595 to attack the 
Spanish settlements in the West-Indies; and, con- 
trary to his advice, much time was lost in an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon the chief of tlie Canary Islands.* 
Being the oldest commander, he was not a little 
chagrined at finding his judgement over-ruled ; and 
his resentment against his collegues was increased, 
when it was discovered, that in consequence of this 
fruitless attempt, the Spaniards had been enabled to 
put their chief fortresses in a proper state of defence. 
At Dominica, likewise, the seamen and tlie troops 
wasted a considerable time in taking in provisions, 
aud preparing pinnaces to sail close to the harbour of 
Porto Rico. In this interval, the Spaniards sent five 
large frigates well manned to bring off the galleon : 
these, on their why, fell in with the rear oi the divi- 


♦ See the Life of Drake. 
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aion under Sir John Hawkins, took one of his barks, 
and having tortured some of it’s crew into a confession 
that the whole English force was bent against Porto 
Rico, crowded all sail without attempting an engage- 
ment, and thus saved the place. Hawkins foreseeing 
the inevitable consequences of these repeated delays, 
died of a fever occasioned by chagrin November 21, 
1595. 

He was one of the ablest and most experienced 
seamen of his time ; and had improved his parts, 
naturally strong, by constant application. He was 
apt in council to difter from other men’s opinions, and 
yet was reserv('d in discovering his own.* Slow, jea- 
lous, and somewhat irresolute in deliberation; in action 
he was merciftd, apt to forgive, and a stri(;t observer 
of his M'ord. As he had passed a considerable part of 
his life at sea, he had too vehement a dislike of land- 
soldiers. When occasion required it, he could dissem- 
ble, though he was naturally of a blunt disposition. 
With great |)ersonal courage, and presence of mind, 
he is said to have been much beloved by his seamen 
for his affability. He was twice elected burgess for 
Plymouth, and sat a third time in parliament for some 
other borough. To him, likewise, was owing the 
foundation of an hospital at Chatham for poor and 
diseased sailors. 

His character, however, it is to be lamented, was 
tai'nishcfl by the mean passion of avarice ; which ap- 
parently, upon several occa.sions, exercised a pernkioas 
influence ove his public conduct. But liis abilities in 
the naval department, both at land and, at sea, ex- 

t 

* Mr. Pitt, it is said, complained of hi.s great colleguc, 
Chancellor Thurlow, that “ he opposed every thing, and 
posed nothing.’* 
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tenuated his defects. He was no less than forty-eight 
years engaged in active service, and during nearly 
half that long period held the treasurership of the 
navy, for the regulation of which he established many 
excellent orders ; and he was both the author, and 
the patron, of several useful improvements in the art 
of navigation. Lastly, in conjunction with his bro- 
ther William, he contributed to the gi’eat increase of 
saUoi's by promoting commercial adventure ; for they 
were owners of tliirty sail, says Dr. Campbell, of 
goodly ships. 

He likewise bnxl up his son Richard to the sea, 
and had the hap[)iness, two years before he died, to 
see him knighted for his signal services. Sir Richard 
accompanied him in many of his expeditions, and 
invariably evinced that he inherited his valour. In 
the engagement with the Armada, he commanded 
the Swallow frigate, which suffered more than any 
other ship in the fleet. Two yeai’s afterward, under 
the command of his father and Sir IMartin Frobisher, 
he signalised himself on the coasts of Spain ; and in 
1593 , he fitted out two large vessels at his own 
expense, to annoy the Spajiiards in South-America. 
He had, likewise, a farther design of saUing round the 
glol)o, that he might aliare the glory of Drake and 
Cavendish: with this view, in 1594, he passed with 
only one ship the Streights of JVIagellan, and cruised 
along the coasts of Patagonia. I n 48° S. hit. he dis- 
eoveivd a fair country, situated in a very temperate 
oliinate, to particular places of which he gave different 
names ; but^the land collectively hi called ‘ Hawkins’ 
Mjiiden Land,’ assigning as a n-ason, thal he had 
<liscovered it at his own exjiense under the auspices 
ot a maiden Queen. Having secured some valu- 
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able prizes, and bravely disengaged himself in one 
instance from an attempt made by Don Bertrand de 
Castro to take him prisoner, under the influence of 
his father’s foible (an inordinate love of money) he 
loitered in those seas with the hope of still more 
profitable conquests, till in the end he was cap- 
tured, after a des[)erate engagement, in the course 
of which he received several dangerous wounds. He 
surrendered indeed upon a promise, that the whole 
crew should have a free passage to England as soon as 
possible : but the Spaniards, with their usual perfidy, 
retained liim a prisoner in Spain till the fruitless 
negociation for peace in 1600; upon which he ob- 
tained his release, and jiassed the remainder of his 
days in retirement. He left an account of his voyage, 
up to the time of his capture, which was published 
after his decease in one volume folio, entitled, * Thi 
Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyage 
to the Soutli-Seas.’ 
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[1553—1598.] 


Edmund spenser was born about 1553, in 

London, and educated as a sizar at Pcmbroke-Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. in 
1572, and of M. A. in 1576. Tlie accounts of his 
birth and family* are extremely imperfect, and at his 
first setting out in life, hLs fortune and interest seem 
to have been very inconsiderable. After he had con- 
tinued some time at college, and made gi’eat proficiency 
in learning, he ollered himself as candidate for a fellow- 
ship, in which he was unsuccessfid. This disaf)point- 
ment, joined with the nari’owness of his cu’cumstances, 
compelled him to quit the University ; and Ave find 
him subsequently residing at the house of a friend in 
the North, whei’e he fell in love with the ‘ Rosalind,’ 
of whose cruelty he has composed such pathetic com- 
plaints. About this time, indeed, his genius probably 
6cgan first to distinguish itself; for ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’ which is so full of his unprosperous passion, 

* That his family, however, was one of the most splendid in 
modern Englisl* histoay, was asserted by tiibbon, wl. » observes, 

the nobility of the Spensers has been illustrated anil enriched 
hy the tfophies of Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider 
the ‘ Fairy Queen,* as the nios- precious jewel of their coronet.” 
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was among the first of his works of note. This work 
he addressed, in a short dedication, to Sir Philip 
Sidney,* who for wit and gallantry was the most 
popular of all the courtiers of his age ; and, excel- 
ling as he did in the inventive part of poetry, was 
naturally struck with the powers of the youthful 
writer.f The conversation and intimacy of so dis- 
tinguished a personage prepared the way for his 


* To this distinguished man he was introduced by his friend 
Mr. Gabriel Hervey, of Trinity-Hall, by whose advice he had 
removed, in 1578, to London. Sidney’s generous and elevating 
friendship speedily made the poet known to the Earl of Leicester; 
and from Leicester, in 1579, he received an appointment as agent 
in France, and other parts, though it proved abortive. 

f A story is related of him by Hughes, which, though dis* 
proved by his late biographer Mr. Todd, may be admitted per* 
haps in a note. Spenser, it is said, was an entire stranger o 
Sidney, when he began to write his ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and introduced 
himself at Leicester-House by sending him a copy of the ninth 
canto of the first book of that poem. Sidney, surprised by the 
description of Despair, exhibited an unusual species of transport 
on the discovery of so new and uncommon a genius. Alter 
perusing a few stanzas, he turned to his steward, and bade him 
• give the person who brought them fifty pounds ; ’ a sum which, 
upon reading the next, he ordered to be doubled. The steward, 
no less surprised than his master, thought it his duty to rernon* 
strate against so sudden and lavish ♦a bounty ; but upon reading 
an additional stanza, Sidney raised the gratuity to two hundred 
pounds, and commanded the steward to ‘ bestow it immediately, 
lest as he pr iceeded he should be tempted to give away his whole 
estate.’ The following are said to be the stanzas, with which 
this accomplished scholar was first struck : 

*i iom lufi' returning, sad and comfortless^ 

As the way together we did far^, • 

We met that villain (God from him me bless !) 

1 hat cursed wight, whom I escaped whilere^ 

A man of hell that calls himself Despair ; 
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being known, and received, at court. From this 
promising introduction, however, he did not in- 
stantly reap any advantage. He was, indeed, created 
poet-laureat to Queen Elizabeth, but his accompany- 

Who first us greets, and after fair arecds 
Of tidings strange and of adventures rare. 

So creeping close, as snake in hidden weeds, 

Inquireth of our states and of our nightly deeds : 

* Which when he knew, and felt our feeble hearts 

Embosed with bole and bitter biting grief. 

Which love bad lanced with his deadly darts, 

With wounding words and terms of foul reprief ; 

He pluck’d from us all hope of due relief. 

That erst us held in love of lingering life : 

Then hopeless, heartless, ^gan the cunning thief 
Persuade us did to stint all farther strife, 

To rne he lent this rope, to him a rusty knife.* 

The following is the Picture of the Cave of Despair ; 

‘ The darksome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man low-sitting on the ground. 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind : 

His greasy locks, long growing and unbound. 

Disorder’d hung about his shoulders round. 

And hid his face ; through which his hollow eyne 
Look’d deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 

His raw-bone cheek§, through penury and pine. 

Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 

* His garment nought, but many ragged clouts. 

With thorns together pinn’d aiul patched was. 

The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts ; 

And him beside there lay upon the grass, 

A dreary corse, whose life away di 1 pass, 

All wtdlow’d ill bis own yet-lukewarm blood 
That from his wound yet welPd afresh, alas ! 

In which a rusty knife fast fixed 3 tood, 

And made an open passage for the gusliing floods 
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ing pension was only fifty pounds a-year. The Lord- 
Treasurer Burghley, who considered the mechanic 
arts as more important than the polite in a rising state, 
is accused of having in this instance intercepted the 
annual hundi’ed pounds of her Majesty’s favour. And, 
as misfortunes have the strongest influence on elegant 
and cultivated minds, it was no wonder that Spenser 
was much depressed by the coldness of his reception. 
Accordingly, we find him pouring out his heart in 
complaints of his undeserved treatment ; which, how- 
ever, would probably have been less afflictive, if his 
noble patron by his employments abroad had not 
necessarily been absent from court. To these discou- 
ragements Spenser appears to allude, in a poem enti- 
tled ‘ The Ruins of Time,’ written after Sidney’s death, 
in the following stanza : 

‘ O grief of griefs, O gall of all good hearts I 
To see that virtue should despised be. 

Of such as first were raised for virtue’s parts ; 

And now broad-spreading, like an aged tree, 

Let none shoot up that nigh them planted be : 

O let not those, of whom the muse is scorn’d. 

Alive, or dead, be by the muse adorn’d.’ 

Burghley afterward, likewise, conceived a dislike 
against him, for the satire wliich he ai)prchended was 
levelled at himself in ^ Mother Hubbard’s Tale.’ * In 

* Even the sighs of a miserable man, Hughes elegantly 
observes, are soiiicumes resented as an affront, by him who is 
the occasion oi them. The following story, related by sonic as 
a matter oi commonly reported at that time, reflects heavily 
upon tile cl);i' Victor of Burghley: it is discredited, however, by 
Dr. Birch. It has been said, that upon Spenser's presenting 
some poems to the Queen, she ordered him a gratuity of a hun* 
dred pounds; but the Lord-Treasurer objecting to it, fiCotnfuHy 
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this poem, the author has vividly depicted the mis- 
fortune of depending on court-favours, in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : 

‘ Full little knowcst thou, that hast not tried. 

What hell it is in suing long to bide. 

To lose good days that might be better spent. 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow. 

To feed in hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy Prince’s grace, yet want her peers*, 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with care, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despair ;* 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 

To spend, to give, to want — to be undone.’ 


demanded, “ What, all this for a song ? ” The Queen replied, 
“ Then give him what is reason.” Spenser, having for some 
time expected in vain his remuneration, took an opportunity of 
presenting a paper to her Majesty, in the manner of a petition, 
in which he reminded her of her order by the following lines : 

• I was promised on a time 
To have reason for niy rhyme : 

From that time, unto this season, 

I received nor rhyme nor reason.’ 

This produced the intended cfiect : the Queen, after sharply 
reproving the Treasurer, directed the payment to be instantly 
made. Mr. Todd, however,‘*has disproved this story too. 

* And yet notwithstanding the illiberal opposition of Lord 
Burgliley, wliose memory has Iiecn devoted to ignominy by every 
admirer of Spenser, the period during which the poet w as con- 
‘lenined to this suffering was not long protracted; since, after 
a very few years of the servitude of oliice, at thirty-three he 
rewarded by an ample and independent fortune, of which 
he was only deprived (twelve years afterv. rrd) by a sreneral and 
national calamity. F»w candidates for court-favour- with no 
better pretensions than great literary merit, liave been so suc- 
cessful. , That liis burial was ordered by the Earl of Essex (as 
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When Lord Grey of Wilton was appointed Deputy 
of Ireland, Spenser was recommended to be his Secre- 
tary. This settled him in a scene of life very different 
from what he had formerly known ; but that he dis- 
charged his employment with skill and capacity, is 
abundantly proved by his ‘ Discoiu’se on the State of 
Ireland,’ in which occur many most judicious re- 
marks. He was now freed from the difficulties, 
under which he had hitherto struggled : but his 
principal being recalled in 1582, Spenser returned 
with him to England, and seejns to have continued 
there till the untimely death of his fii’st patron. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in 1586. 

His services to the crown, as Secretary to the Lord- 
Deputy, having been recompenseel by a grant from 
Queen Elizabeth of three thousand acres of land in 
the county of Cork, out of the forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Desmond, he determined to reside in Indand. 
His house was at KUcolinan ; and the river JMuUa, 
which he has more than once beautifully introduced 
in his poems, ran through his grounds. About this 
time, he contracted an intimate friendship witli Sir 
Walter Ralegh, who was then a captain under Lord 
Grey. His elegant poem, entitled ‘ Colin Clout;? 
come home again,’ in which that illustrious man if 
described under the name of the “ Shepherd of the 
Ocean,” is an interesting memorial of this friendsbip,* 
which sjninging from a similarity of taste in the polite 

Mr. Todd roniarks) may surely be considered as a token of 
that nohlcmn '’a respect for the poet, witliout proving that tlio 
poet was st.'uved. Of the man, who bad thus perished, a distiO' 
guished funeral might have seemed almost moclicry. 

• Through the recommendation of Sir Walter, Queen Eli**" 
beth read all Spenser’s writings. 
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arts, he has described witli a softness and delicacy 
peculiar to his pen. 

In 1594, he fell in love a second time with a mer- 
chant’s daughter, in which he was more successful 
than in his first amour. Upon this occasion, he wrote 
a beautiful epithalamium, which he presented to the 
lady upon their bridal day. 

In 1596 he again visited England, and presented 
(as it is inferred by Mr. Todd) his ‘ View of the State 
of Ireland ’ to the Queen ; a work, which thougli very 
short, contains probably the best account extant of 
the customs, manners, and national character of the 
Irish of that day.'^' For this, his only production in 
prose, Elizabeth deigned to reward him, as he justly 
deserved : and a letter from her Majesty to the Irish 
government, dated in September, 1598, has been dis- 
covered, recommending him to be a])pointed Sherifl' 
of Cork. But the rebellion, which broke out in the 
ensuing montli under the Earl of Tyrone, frustrated 
her generous purpose. 

In the mean time he had completed his ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ wliich had been continued at different inter- 
vals, and of which he at first published only the first 
three books. To tliesc wei’c added three more, in a 
subsequent edition : bi|t the six last books (with the 
exception of the twx) cantos on JMutability) were 
unfortunately lost by Ins servant, whom he had 
hastily sent before In m to England; wdien, in the re- 
bellion of the Earl 01 Desmond, he had been plun- 
dered and deprived of liis estate. This distress forced 
him back to his native country, v here he was plunged 
iuto new calamities. He died in King-stieet, West- 
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minster, in 1598, and was buried as he desired 
near Chaucer in Westminster- Abbey. His obse- 
quies were attended by several of his poetical con- 
temporaries, who paid the last honours to his me- 
mory. Several copies of verses were thrown into his 
grave with the pens that wrote them, and his monu- 
ment was erected at the charge of Robert Devereux, 
the unfortunate Earl of Essex.* 

That we have so few anecdotes of the private life 
of this great poet, must be a mortification to all lovers 
of the Muses, as he was one of the ornaments of the 
age in Avhich he lived. No writer ever found a nearer 
way to the heart. His verses, indeed, have the peculiar 
facidty of recommending the author to our friendship, 
as well as of exciting our admiration. One cannot 
read him without fancying one’s-self transported into 
Fairy-Land, and there conversing with the graces c' 


♦ This is the account, given by the editor of his works, of 
the death of Spenser ; and he is supported in it by the authority 
of Camden. But, in a work of reputation, we find a different re- 
lation delivered upon probable grounds. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden maintained an intimate correspondence with all the 
contemporary literati who resided in London, particularly Ben 
Jonson, who even spent some time with him at his house in 
Scotland. Upon his departure, Druipmond, with a view of pre- 
serving what had passed between them, wrote down the headf 
of their conversation ; which he published witli his Poems and 
History of the Five Jameses, Kings of Scotland. Among 
other particulars is the following : Ben Jonson told me, that 
Spenser’s goods were robbed by the Irish in Desmond’s rebpllion, 
his house and a little child of his burnt, and he and his wife 
nearly escaped . that he afterward died in King*street, Dublin, 
by r^bsolute want of bread; and that he refused twenty pieces 
sent him by the Earl of Essex, and gave this answer to the perv 
son who brought them, * That ho was sure he had no time to 
spend them.”’ 
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that enchanted region. In elegance of thinking and 
fertility of imagination, few of our English authors 
have approached him, and no one was ever able so 
powerfully to awaken the spirit of poetry in others. 
From him Cowley owns, that he derived all his in- 
spiration : Thomson, justly esteemed one of our best 
descriptive poets, used to aver, that he had formed 
himself upon S[)enser’s model: how closely indeed 
he pursued, and how nobly he has imitated him, his 
•• Castle of Indolence ’ affords a satisfactory proof. 
And by Addison, in his ‘ Characters of the English 
Poets’ addressed to Mr. Sacheverell, he is thus charac- 
terised : 

* Old Spenser next, warm’d with poetic rage, 

In ancient tales amused a barbarous age ; 

An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 

Where’er the poet’s fancy led, pursued 
Through pathless fields and unfrequented floods. 

To dons of dragons and enchanted woods. 

But now the mystic talc, that pleased of yore, 

Can charm an understanding age no more : 

The long-spun allegories fulsome grow, 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 

We view well pleased at distance all the sights 
Of arms, and palfreys, battles, fields, and lights, > 

And damsels in distress, and courteous knights. J 

But when we look t09 near, the shades decay, 

And all the pleasing landscape fades away.’ 

l''rom different accounts, it appears that lie was of 
an amiable disposition, and an extremely generous 
aature. Beside the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,’ he Avrotc sev'cral other pieces, many 
of which are lost. Among these, the most con nderable 
wore nine comedies, in imitation jf the comedies of 
his favourite Ariosto, inscribed w'ith the names of the 

2 
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‘ Nine Muses.’ The rest, which we find mentioned 
in his lettei’s and those of his friends, are his ‘ Dying 
Pelican,’ his ‘ Pageants,’ ‘ Dudleyana,’ ‘ The Canti- 
cles Paraphrased,’ ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ ‘ Seven Psalms,’ 
^ House of our Lord,’ ‘ Sacrifice of a Sinner,’ ‘ Purga- 
tory,’ ‘ A Seven Nights’ Slumber,’ the ‘ Court ol 
Ciijud,’ and the ‘ Hell of Lovers.’ He composed, 
likewise, it is said, a treatise in prose, entitled, ‘ The 
English Poet.’ The ‘ Epithalamium,’ ‘ Thamesis,’ 
and his ‘ Dreams,’ * mentioned by himself in one oi' 
his letters, are (as Mr. Hughes thinks) still preserved, 
though under different names. 

The extant poems of Spenser will never perisli. 
Though he has unnecessarily introduced into them 
many obsolete terms, they contain a flow of poetiy. 
an elegance of sentiment, a fund of imagination, ami 
glowing enthusiasm, which will infallibly secure :u 
him the applauses of the remotest posterity. Of liis 
family it is recorded,! that his great gi’andson, Hu- 
golin Spenser, on the restoration of Charles II., wa- 
invested by the Court of Claims with so much of tlie 
lands, as coidd be ascertained to have belonged to his 
ancestor. There is another remarkable passage, of 
which, says Hughes, I can give the reader imith 
better assurance : a person c{jme over from Ireland, 
in King William’s time, to solicit the same affair, and 
brought with him letters of recommendation asade- 
scendent of Spenser. His name procured him a 
favourable reception, and Congreve in particular 
generously recommended him to the favour of the 

* It appears, from what is said of the ‘ Dreams’ by his friend 
Hervey, that they were in imitation of Petrarch’s Visions. 

t In a few particulars of his T.ifc, prefixed to the last foli» 
edition of Jiis Works. 
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Earl of Halifax, then at the head of the treasury, by 
whose means he obtained his suit. This man was 
somewhat advanced in years, and might be the person 
before-mentioned, who had possibly recovered only 
some part of his estate at first, or had been disturbed 
in the possession of it. He could give no account of 
the works of his ancestor which are wanting, and 
which are therefore, in all probaliility, irrecoverably 
lost. 

It would be an injury to Spenser’s memory, to dis- 
miss his I iife without a few remarks upon that masterly 
performance, whicli has placed him among the fore- 
most of our j)oets, his ^ Fairy Queen.’ Sir William 
Temple, in his ‘ Essay on Poetry,’ observes, That the 
religion of the Gentiles had been w oven into the con- 
texture of all the ancient poetry with an agi’ceable 
inixtuiT, n hich made the moderns affect to give that 
of Christianity a place also in their poems ; but the 
true religion was not found to become fictions so well 
as th(i false one had done, and all tlieir attempts of 
this kind seemed rather to debase religion, than 
heighten poetry. Spenser endeavoured to sup[)ly this 
with morality, atid to make instruction, instead of 
story, the subject of an epic poem. His execution 
was excellent, and his flights of fancy very noble and 
high. But his design was poor ; and liis moral lay so 
hare, that it lost the effect. It is true, the pill was 
gilded, but so thin, that the colour and the taste were 
easily discovered .” 

Mr. Thomas Rymer asseils, that Spenser may be 
reckoned the first of our heroic poets. He had, 
says he, “ a large spirit, a sharp judgement, and a 
geniuj for heroic poetry, perhaps above any that ever 
^rote since Virgil; but our misfortune is, he wanted 
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a true idea, and lost himself by following an unfaith- 
ful guide. Though beside Homer and Virgil he had 
read Tasso, yet he rather suffered himself to be mis- 
led by Ariosto, with whom blindly rambling on mar- 
vels and adventures, he makes no eonscience of pro- 
bability ; all is fanciful and cbiinerical, without any 
uniformity, or without any foundation in truth ; in a 
word, his poem is perfect Fairy-Land.” 

Dryden, in the sj)lendid dedication of his translation 
of Juvenal, thus proceeds : “ The English have only 
to boast of Spenser and Milton in heroic poetry, who 
neither of them wanted either genius or learning to 
have been perfect poets, and yet both of them arc 
liable to many censures : for there is no uniformity in 
the design of Spencer ; he aims at the accomplish- 
ment of no one action ; he raises uj) a hero for every 
one of his adventures, and endows each of them wivh 
some particular moral virtue, w'hicb venders them all 
equal, without sulrordination or preference. Every 
one is valiant in his own legend : only we must do 
him the justice to observe, that magnanimity, which 
is the character of Prince Arthur, shines throughout 
the whole poem, and succours the rest when they are 
in distress. The original of every knight was then 
bving in the court of Queen Elizabeth, and he attri- 
buted to each of ihem that virtue, wliich he thou^'Iit 
most coiu;])iciious in them ; an ingenious piece of flat- 
tery, though it turrred not much to his account 
he lived t * have finished his poem in the remaining 
legends, it ’lad certainly liecn more of apiece; but it 
could not have been jrerfect, iKDcause the model was 
not time. But Prince Arthur, or his chief patron Sn 
Philip Sidney, dying before him, deprived the 
both of means and spirit to accomplish his design- 
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For the rest, his obsolete language, and ill choice of 
his stanzas,* are faults but of the second magnitude : 
for notwithstanding the first, he is still intelligible, at 
least after a little practice ; and, for the last, he is 
more to be admired, that labouring under such dis- 
advantages, his verses are so numerous, so various, 
and so harmonious, that only Virgil (whom he has 
professedly imitated) has surpassed him among the 
Romans, and only A\^aJler among the English.” 

Mr. Hughes states, that ‘ the chief merii of this 
poem consists in that surprising vein of fabulous 
invention which runs through it, and enriches it 
every where with imaginary descriptions, more than 
we meet w ith in any modem poem. The author seems 
to be possessed of a kind of poetical magic ; and the 
figures, which he calls up to our view, rise up so 
thick uj)on us, that we are at once pleased and dis- 
tracted with their inexhaustible variety ; so that 
his faults may, in a manner, be imputed to his 
excellences. His abundance betrays him into excess; 
and his judgement is overborne by the torrent of his 
imagination. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Warton seems to have given 
the most candid criticism on this celebrated poem. 
“ If the ‘Fairy Queen ’.be destitute of that aiTaiigement 
and <reconomy which e|>ic severity requires, yet we 
scarcely regret the loss of these, wiiile their place is 
so amply suppUed by something which more pow er- 
fully attracts us ; something w hich engages the affec- 
tions, the feelings of the heart, rather than the cold 

* From the peculiarity of his language and stan> i, almost all 
the imitations of him resemble the orighal. So likewise, in paint^ 
it is easier to copy the stile of a mannerist, than the sim- 
plicity of Raftaelle or Poussiu. 
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approbation of the head. If there be any poem whose 
graces please, because they are situated beyond the 
reach of art:, and where the force and faculties of 
creative imagination delight, because they arc un- 
assisted and unrestrained by those of deliberate judge- 
ment, it is this : In reading Spenser, if the critic is 
not satisfied, yet the reader is transported.” 

It is to be regretted,” as Granger suggests, that 
such vigour of imagination and harmony of numbers 
should have been lavished upon an endless and uninter- 
esting allegory, abounding with all the whimsies of 
knight-errantry. It ought at the same time to be 
remembered, tliat it was much more interesting in 
the days of Elizabeth, than it is in the present day. 
According to Lord Lytileton, his poem represents that 
great Queen ‘ as the patroness of the most sublime 
chivalry, and as sending forth the moral virtues illus- 
trated under the characters of different knights, &c., 
and may therefore be deemed a state-poem no less 
than the iEneis of Virgil.’ ” 

“ His personifications,” says Mr. Ellis, protracted 
into allegory, affect the modern reader, almost as dis- 
agreeably as inspiration continued to madness. This. 
however, was the fault of the age ; and all that 
genius could do for such a sul>ject, has been done by 
Spenser. His glowing fancy, his unbounded conimatid 
of language, and his astonishing facility and sweetness 
of versification have placed him in the very first rank 
of English poets.” 


ITie ‘ View of the State of Ireland ’ wAs called 
forth by the peculiar circumstances of that countiy>ii^ 
the time of the rebellion. The fate of S]}enser, ii^ 
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respect of his possessions in Ireland, was necessarily 
involved in that of the country ; and he could not be 
indifferent to the probable effects of the prevalent 
commotions. In order to obviate these effects, he un- 
dertook to sketch and jierfect a plan for the reduction 
of the island, within the short space of two winters. 
The plan was well contrived, but never carried into 
execution ; a circumstance, perhaps, to Avhich the 
rebels were indebted for their sul)sequent success. In 
this work, too, Spenser appears a zealous defender of 
the administration of Lord Grey, who had been repre- 
sented to Elizabeth as exercising cruelties, which drove 
the rebels to desperation. 

The piece is written in the form of dialogues, be- 
tween Eudoxus and Irenaeus. In tlie l)egmning, the 
author treats at some length of the customs and man- 
ners of the inhabitants ; and the regulations and mea- 
sures, which he afterwards proposes, are judiciously 
adapted to tlieii* national character : 

‘ Iren. The difference of manners and customs 
dotli follow the difference of nations and people. The 
which 1 have declared to you to have been three espe- 
cially, which seated themselves here : to wit, first, the 
Scythians ; then, the Gauls ; and, lastly, the English. 
Notwithstanding that I am not ignorant, that tliere 
were sundry nations whicli got footing in that land, 
of the which there yet remain divers great families 
iiud septs, of whom I will also in tlieir proper places 
o^ake mention. * ^ ^ * 

‘ I will begin, then, to count their customs in the 
J^ame order tljiat I counted their nations : and, fi-’st, with 
Ihe Scythian or Scottish manners : of the which there 

one use among them, to keep their cattle, and to 
live themselves the most j-art of tlie year in boolics. 
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pasturing upon the mountains and waste wild places, 
and removing still to fresh land, as they have depas- 
tured the former. The which appeareth plain to be 
the manner of the Scythians, as you may read in Olaus 
Magnus, and Joh. Boemus, and yet is used among 
aU the Tartarians, and the i>eople about the Caspian 
Sea, which are naturally Scythians, to live in ‘ hoards,’ 
as they call them ; being the very same as the Irish 
boolics are, driving their cattle continually with them, 
and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

‘ Eudox. What fault can you find w ith this cus. 
tom? For though it be an old Scythian use, yet it 
is very behoveful in this country of Ireland, where 
there are great mountains, and waste deserts full of 
grass, that the same should be eaten down, and 
nourish many thousands of cattle for the good of the 
whole realm ; which cannot (methinks) well be anv 
other w^ay, than by keeping those bodies there a< 
ye have showed. 

‘ Iren. But, by this custom of bodying, there 
grow in the mean time many great enormities unto 
that commonwealth. For first, if there be any out- 
law's, or loose people (as they are never without some) 
which live u{)on stealths and spoils, they are ever- 
more succoured and find relief only in these l)oolics; 
being upon the v .oste places, whereas else they should 
be driven shortly to starve, or to come dow n to the 
towns to seek I’elief', where by one means or other 
they would soon be caught. Besides, such stealths of 
cattle as i'>ey make they bring commonly to those 
boolics, Ix ijig upon those waste placej^, where they 
are readily received, and the thief harboured from 
danger of law, or such officers as might light upo« 
him. Moreover, the people that thus live in those 
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boolies, grow thereby the more barbarous, and live 
more licentiously than they could in towns; using 
what manners they list, and practising what mis- 
chiefs and villainies they will, either against the go- 
vernment there by their combinations, or against 
private men, whom they malign by stealing their 
goods or murthering themselves : for there they think 
themselves half-exempted from law and obedience, 
and having once tasted freedom, do, like a steer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine 
ever after to come under rule again. ^ 

^ They have another custom from the Scythians, 
that is, the wearing of mantles, and long glibbs, 
which is a thick curled bush of hair hanging down 
over their eyes, and monstrously disguising them ; 
which are both very bad and hurtful. ^ ^ 

^ The next [custom] I have to treat of, is the man- 
ner of raising the cry in their conflicts, and at other 
troublesome times of uproar: the which is very 
natural Scythian, as you may read in Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and in Herodotus, describing the manner of the 
Scythians and Parthians coming to give the charge 
at battles ; at which it is said, that they came run- 
ning with a terrible yell, as if heaven ami earth 
would have gone toge'dier ; wliich is the very image 
of the Irish ‘ Hubbub,’ which their /ceim use at their 
first encounter. Besides, the same Herodotus writeth, 
that they used in battles to ciill upon the names of 
their • captains or generals, and sometimes upon their 
greatest kings deceased, as in that battle of Tomyris 
and Cyrus :• which custom to this day ma nifestly ap- 
peareth amongst the Irish. For, at their joining of 
battle they likewise call upon iluir c aptain’s name, 
or the word of his ancestors. As they under Oneal 
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cry, Laundarg-aho, tluit is, ‘ the Bloody Hand,’ which 
is Oncal’s badge; they under Obrien call Laim- 
luidcr, tliat is, ‘ the Strong Hand.’ And to their en- 
sanii)le the old English also, which there remaineth, 
have gotten up their cries Scythian-like, as Crom- 
abo, and Butler-abo. And here also lieth open another 
manifest proof, that the Irish be Scythes or Scots ; 
for in all their encounters, they use one very common 
word, crying, Fcrragh, Ferragh ; which is a Scottish 
word, to wit, the name of one of the first kings of 
Se;otland, called Fergaus, or. Fergus, which fought 
against the Piets (as you may road in Buchanan, De 
liebus Scot ids) but as others write, it was long be- 
fore that, the name of tlieir chief cajjtiiin, under 
whom they fought against tlie Africans ; the which 
was then so fortunate unto them, that ever sithence 
they have used to call upon liis name in their 
battles. ***** 

— ‘ They use (even to this day) some of the same 
cercjnonies, n hich the Scythians anciently used. As, 
for example, you may read in Lucian (in that sweet 
Dialogue, which is entitled To,raris,or ‘Of Friendship’) 
that the common oath of the Scythians was by the 
Sword and by I’ire; for that they accounted those two 
especial divine powers, which should work vengeance 
on the perjurers. So do the Irish at this day,, when 
th('y go to battle, say certain prayers or charms to 
their swords ; making a cr<»ss therewith uj)on the 
earth, and thrusting Ihe points of their Idades into 
the gi’ound, thinking thereby to have the better 
success in hght. Also, they use commonly to swear 
by theii swords. Also, the Scythmns used, when 
they would bind any solemn vow or comlnnation 
amongst them, to drink a bowl of blood together, vom'-* 
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iiig thereby to spend their last blood in ,tliat quarrel : 
and even so do the wild Scots, as you may read in 
Buchanan ; and some of the northern Irish. like- 
wise at the kindling of the fire, and lighting of can- 
dles, they say certain prayers, and use some other 
superstitious rites, which show tliat they honour the 
fire and the light : for all those northern nations, 
having l^een used to be annoyed witli much cold and 
darkness, are wont therefore to have the fire and the 
sun in great veneration : like as, contrariwise, the 
Moors and Egyptians, whicli arc much oflended and 
gi’ieved with extreme lieat of the sun, fall to cursing 
and banning of him as their plague. You may, also, 
read in the same book (in the tale of Arsacoinas) that 
it was the manner of the Scythians, when any one of 
them was heavily wronged, and would assemble unto 
him any forces of people to join with him in his re- 
venge, to sit in some public place on certain days 
upon an ox-hide ; to which there would resort all such 
persons as, being disi)osed to take arms, would enter 
into his pay, or join with him in his quarrel. And 
the same you may, likewise, read to have been the 
ancient manner of the wild Scots, which are indeed 
the very natural Irisli. Moreover, the Scythians used 
to swear by their King’s Hand, as Olaus slioweth. 
And so do the Irish use now to swear by their Lord’s 
Hand,* and to forswear it, hold more criminal than 
to swear by God. Also the Scythians said, that they 
were once a year turned into wolves, and so is it 
writtem of the Irish : though Master Camden in a 
better sense doth suppose it was a disease, called ^ Ly- 
canthropia,’ * so named of the w oli*. And y t some of 
the Irish do use to make the woll* their gossip. The 
ScytWians used uLo to seeth the flesh in the hide ; 

1 
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and so do the northern Irish. The Scythians used to 
draw the blood of the beast living, and to make meat 
thereof, and so do the Irish in the north still. Many 
such customs I could recount unto you, as of their old 
manner of marrying, of burying, of dancing, of sing- 
ing, of feasting, of cursing (though Christians have 
wiped ovit the most j)art of them) by resemblance 
whereof, it might plainly appear to you, that the na- 
tions arc the same ; but that by the reckoning of these 
few, which I have told unto you, I find my speech 
drawn out to a greater length than I purposed. Thus 
much only for this time, I ho|x% shall suffice you, to 
think that the Irish are anciently deduced from the 
Scytliians. ^ ^ * 

‘ Eiidox. But have you (I pray you) observed any 
such customs amongst them, brought likewise from 
the Spaniards or Gauls, as those from the Scythians? 
That may, sure, be very material to your first purpose. 

* Iren, Some perhaps I have, and who that will 
by this occasion more <liligently mark and compare 
their customs, shall find many more. But there are 
fewer remaining of the Gauls or Spaniards, than of 
the Scythians ; ])y reason that the parts which they 
then possessed, lying upon the coast of the westeni 
and southern sea, were sitheiicc visited with stran- 
gers and foreign people, repairing thither for traffic, 
and lor fishing, whicii is very plentiful upon* those 
coasts : fer the trade and inter-deal of sea-coast na- 
tions one with anofher worketh more civility and 
good fashioTis («d' seamen being naturally desirous of 
new fash'ons) tl .n among the inland folk, which are 
seldom seen of foreigners ; yet somo of such as I have 
no^d, I will recount unto you. 

And first I will, for the better credit of the rest,* show 
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you one out of their statutes, among which it is en- 
acted, that no man shall wear his beard, only qn his 
upper lip, shaving all his chin. And this was the an- 
cient manner of the Spaniards, as yet it is of all the 
Mahometans, to cut off all their beards close, save only 
their musckachois, which they wear long. And the 
cause of this use was, for that they being bred in a 
hot country, found much hair on their faces and other 
parts to be noyous unto them ; for which cause they 
did cut it most away : like as, contrarily, all other 
nations brought up in cold countries do use to nourish 
their hair, to keep them the warmer ; which was the 
cause that the Scythians and Scots wore gli!)bs (as I 
showed you) to keep their heads warm, and long 
boards to defend their faces from cold. From them 
also (I think) came saffron shirts and smocks, which 
were devised I)y them in those hot countries, where 
saffron is very common and rife, for avoiding that evil 
which coineth by much sweating and long wearing 
of linen. Also tlie women amongst the old Spaniards 
had the charge of aU household affairs, both at home 
and abroad (as Boernus writeth), though now the 
Spaniards use it (piitc otherwise: and so have the 
Irish women the trust and care of aU things, both at 
liome and in the field. Likewise, round leather tar- 
fi'ets is the Spanish fashion, n ho used it (for the most 
part) painted, wliich in Ireland tliey use also, in many 
places, coloured after their rude fashion. Moreover, 
the manner of their women’s riding on the wrong 
side of the horse, I mean with their faces toward the 
right side, as the Irish use, is ( ns they say) old Spa- 
nish, and soiiie say African ; for, amon^^ them, the 
'^’^omen (they say) used so to ride. Alsu the deejj 
• ■ 4 
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smock sleeve, which the Irish women use, they say, 
was old Spanish, and is used yet in Barbary, &c.’ 


Spenser’s works were published in six vols. 12mo. 
by Mr. Hughes, witli an account of his Life and a 
glossary.’^ Dr. Birch published an edition of the* 
^ Fairy Queen ’ in tlircc vols. 4to, 1751. Three more 
editions of this poem were printed in 1758. In 
17«'14, appeared Dr. Jortin’s ‘ Remarks on Spenser’s 
Poems ’ in 8vo. ; and Warton’s ‘ OIjservations on the 
Fairy Queen’ were reprinted in 1762. I^astly, 
an edition of his wliole works has recently been given 
to the public in eight volumes 8vo, by the accurate^ 
and laborious Mr. Todd. 

^ Reprinted in 1750* 
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WILLIAM CECIL, 

LORD BURGHLEY* 


[1520—1598.] 


Wll jLIAM CECIL was the son of Richard Cecil 
Esq. of Burghley, in the county of Northampton, 
Master of the Rohes in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and in great favour with that Monarch. His mother 
v/as the daughter and heiress of William Hickington 
Es(|. of Bourn, in the county of Lincoln, at which 
place he was born in the year 1520. 

The first rudiments of his education he received 
at the grammar-schools of Grantham and Stamford, 
and as he discovered an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
his father determined to qualify him for the law. 
With this view, he sent him to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where his close application to his studies, 
assisted by an uncommon genius, speedily acquired him 
considerable rejmtatiou ; but a humour in his legs, 
the consequence of his very sedentary life, unfor 
tunately laid the foundation of the gout, which after- 
Avard pursued him to his grave. 

* Authohities. Camden’s A rials of Queen Jilizabeth; 
Collins’ Life of C'ecU ; Lloyds Siate-TVorUres ; Salmons 
Qbronological'iJistorMn ; IHographia Brifa/tnua ; and Walpole’s 
Royal And Noble Authors. 

yOL. H. N 
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In his nineteenth year, having completed his uni- 
versity-education, he was removed to Gray’s Inn, 
London, wliere his proficiency in the law was un- 
usually rapid. While he was thus laudably em- 
ployed, an accident, which introduced him to the 
notice of liis Sovereign, diverted his attention in 
some measure from his intended profession. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Mr. Cecil, while on a visit to his father, met in the 
presence-chamljer witlx two piiests, chaplains to 
O'Ntale a celebrated liish chief, who at that time 
was ncgociating the afTmrs of his country. With 
these piiests, who were bigoted Papists, he fell into 
conversation upon tlieological topics. A warm dis- 
pute in Latin ensued, whicli he managed with so 
much wit and argument on the part of the Re- 
formed religion, that his antagonists bi’oke from him 
in a rage. Upon this, his INIajesty ordered him into 
his pi’esence ; and, in consequence of the 2>ertinent 
answers which he gave to sevei’al intricate questions, 
directed his father to find a place for him at court. 
As there was then no vacancy, however, in that de- 
partment, tlic revei-sion of the Custos Bi*evium Office 
in the Common Pleas was confeired ujmn him. 

About this time he maiTied Mai’y, the sister of Sir 
John Cheke, by whom he had his fii'st son, Thomas. 
She died in less than two years from her marriage. 
Five years a fvcrward, he married Mildred, daughter 
of Sir Antony t''f>f»ke, one of the tutors of Edwai’d VI. 

Upon the iccession of that prince, he was 
quickly promct .d. By Sir John Cheke’s recommen- 
d.ation, the i'rotector appointed h>m Master of the 
Requests, soon after which he succeedetjji to his re- 
versionary office. These acquisitions, with the for- 

5 
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tune of his second wife, enabled him to make a dis- 
tinguished figure among the courtiers. 

He subsequently attended the Duke of Somerset 
in his expedition to Scotland,^ and at the battle of 
Musselburgh had a very narrow escape; being jmshed 
out of the level of a cannon Ipy a generous friend, 
whose protecting arm was shattered to pieces in the 
exertion. 

In 1548, he rose into great favour with the young 
King, which Somerset observing, advanced him to 
the office of Secretary of State. But in the following 
year, a party being formed against the Protector, 
Cecil was committed to the Tower, where he re- 
mained a prisoner tliree months. To recompense 
liiin for this transient disgrace, his JMajesty soon 
after his release conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood; and in October, 1551, he was sworn 
of the Privy Council. So strong, indeed, was his 
personal influence with his Sovereign, that he 
was treated with defo'ence even by the haughty 
Nortliumberland. In 1552, party-disputes ran liigh 
at court ; and, tlunigh Sir William acted with great 
caution, yc^t was he accaiscd hy bis enemies ol having 
coiitiihuted to his jiatron’s ruin. Tiiis asj)ersion, how- 
ever, is grounded solojy on his reply to the Duke, 
when told by him that ‘ he was app>rehensive of some 
eviji design against him If you arc ivit in fault, 
said Cecil, “ you may trust to your inuoeence ; if 
you are, I have nothing to say, hut to lament you.’* 

* Upon this expedition, he k vif a ‘Diary’ (afterward 
published by Williarn Patten, under the title . '* ‘ Diariim Ex- 
J^cdiiionis ScoUvce,^ iix 15 il) which furnished k aterials for an 
account of that war. This is pro ‘ably the reason, why lu is 
claese^t by lloUnshed among the English historians 

V a 
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In 1553, he undertook the liquidation of the crown- 
debts ; and having proposed ways and means, which 
were adopted by the Council, he was for this eminent 
service created Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 
The people now began to form high expectations of 
him ; particularly as lie countenanced every rational 
scheme for the encouragement of the national com- 
merce. 

At the council-board, he strenuously opposed the 
resolution for changing the succession in favour of 
I^ady Jane Grey ; but, though he declined to sign 
the instrument for that purpose as a Privy Councillor, 
he witnessed it as tlie {K;t and deed of the King. 
Upon his Majesty’s demise, however, he refused to 
draw up tJie proclamation declaring her title ; neither 
would he, on Northumberland’s solicitation, write a 
letter acknowledging her right, and asserting Mary’s 
illegitimacy. This discretion paved the way to his 
future advancement. For Mary, soon after her ac- 
cession, granted him a general pardon ; and on choos- 
ing her counsellors promised, if he would change his 
religion, that she would appoint him her Secretary : 
to which he nobly answered ; “ He was taught and 
bound to serve God first, and next the Queen ; but, 
if her service should put him put of God’s service, lie 
hoped her Majesty would give him leave to choose an 
everlasting rather than a momentary service*: that 
she had been his so gracious lady, as he worrld ever 
serve and pray tor aer iir his heart, and with his body 
and goods be a ; ready to serve in her defence, as any 
of her loyal fii.Iijects ; but hoped she would please to 
^ant him leave to use his conscience to himself, and 
starve at large as a private man, rather than to be 
her greatest counsellor.” Notwithstanding thisj how- 
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ever, she forbore either to listen to his enemies, who 
were numerous, or to disgrace him ; and in the secon4 
year of her reign she sent him to Brussels, with 
Lord Paget, to bring over Cardinal Pole. 

During the remainder of this reign, Cecil conti- 
nued in a private station, only attending his duty in 
parliament as knight of the shire for the county of 
Lincoln ; where, though he frequently opposed the 
measures of government (particularly, a bill brought 
in for confiscating the estates of those, who had fled 
on account of religion) he was held in such respect 
by the Queen’s ministers, especially by Pole, that 
he was never molested either for his religious or his 
political sentiments. When Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne, for his tried sei’vice to her IVIajesty he 
was made Secretary of State and a Privy Councillor ; 
and was the first sworn of her council at Hatfield, 
where she resided upon her coming to the crown. 

In her first parliament considerable difficulties aris- 
ing about reforming the national religion, for the l)ettcr 
satisfaction of the mendjers a conference on Sir Wil- 
liam’s suggestion was held at Westminster, by the 
old and new Bishops and other learned men, upon some 
questions drawn up principallj’^ by himself touching 
the exercise of the now faith. This produced the 
form pf worship, which has ever since been estab- 
lished in the English church. 

His next care was, to remedy the abuses in the 
currency of the realm. For this purj)ose he called in 
all the base money, and ordering a new coinage, 
placed the gold and silver spi'iie upon an improved 
footing. With respect to foreign affair , it was his 
great object to guard against the machinations of the 
Catholic powers ; and the protection of the Reformed 
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religion in Scotland he justly thought of the highest 
consequence to this end. He was one of the Com* 
missioners, who effected the Convention of Leith and 
the Treaty of Edinbui’gh, so advantageous to the 
English interests. As a reward for thLs service, in 
1560, upon the death of Sir Thomas Parry, he was 
made Master of the Wards; and the same year 
was sent wdtli Dr. W otton to Scotland, to negociate 
with the Bishop of Valence and the Count de Randan 
a peace between England, Scotland, and France. 
This commission they executed successfully, but the 
French court subsequently refused to ratify it. 

Cecil’s influence, now, increased daily at the coun- 
cil-board ; and assured of the support of Elizabeth, 
who beside her high opinion of his political abi- 
lities, was under considerable oldigations to him 
for having given her intelligence of the motions 
of her enemies during the preceding reign, he even 
ventured to oppose himself to the Earl of Leicester. 
His cautious system indeed of avoiding open hostili-, 
ties, and carrying on secret ncgociations and party 
intrigues in the neighbouring countries, w^as ujiorf 
tin? wliole tfie most correspondent to the inclinations 
of his nyal mistress ; and though Leicester and her 
other favourites occasionally l«d her to the adoption 
of more; spii’ited mea* \ires, and thus gained temporary 
trium])hs over Cecil, his influence was uj)on the 
whole the most pf)\verful during his entire ministry. 
His antagoni‘ t‘ , however, at first prevailed ; and these 
being in leag le with the Pojiish zealots, sonu; of 
whom f ’liza ! >:. ih Juv.l allowed to retain, their seats 
in the council, Cecil was accuse<l of liaving written or 
patronised a book, fournl upon his table, containing 
scandalous reflexions on the whole body of the nobi- 
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lity : and upon the failure of this and some other 
dark intrigues, his adversaries basely plotted against 
his life, often hiring assassins to take him off.* 
To their inveterate malice, indeed, he would proba- 
bly have fallen a victim, if he had not been firmly 
supported by Russel Earl of Bedford, and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon.f 

* From these he narrowly escaped, at one time by going 
down the back-stairs, when a ruffian was actually waiting for 
him at the foot of the great stairs of the palace ; and at another, 
by a want of resolution in the assassin, who being alone with 
him in his chamber, and grasping a poignard in his hand, was 
still unable to perpetrate the meditated murther. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, born in 1510, first distinguished him- 
self in the reign of Henry VIIL by presenting to that prince 
the plan of a seminary for the education of youth of' family, 
in order to qualify them for the public service; the outlines 
of which were, that after studying in a college the elements 
of natural and political law and the institution of government, 
those who should have distinguished themselves by superior 
talents and address should be sent abroad under our embas- 
sadors, while others might be retained at home to write the 
history of our foreign negociations and of domestic national 
events. Mr. Bacon’s higliest promotion in the law (for which 
he had been educated) in the reign of Henry VIIL, was the 
post of Attorney to the Court of Wards, which he held likewise 
under Edward VI. In the reign of Mary, to avoid the troubles 
of the times, he resided abroad, and had the honour to correspond 
privately with the Princess Elizabeth, who upon her accession 
nonfinated him one of the eight Protestant Privy Councillors, 
supplementary to the Old Council, whom for political reasons 
she did not choose immediately to icmove. To this honour she 
added • that of knighthood ; and soon afterward Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York and Chancellor of England, having refused to 
comply with her Majesty’s orders rc^ xeting the reformation of 
religion, the sfeals w^re given to b'r Nicholas Bacon, with the 
title of Lord Keeper. 

As he came into office upon tl: ? Protestant interest, so he 
firmly supported all those, who were embarked in the same cause. 
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The Queen, likewise, began to be jealous of Lei- 
cester’s towering ambition; and conscious perhaps 
of her unjustifiable partiality, prudently advanced 
Cecil in honours and confidence, as a check at once 
upon her own passions and upon those of her fa- 
vourite. With this view, she conferred upon him the 
dignity of a peer^ by the title of Baron Burghley ; 
upon which his enemies began to contend, who should 
be first reconciled to him. He farther, also, recom- 
mended himself to her Majesty, by his assiduity in 
watching all the measures of the Queen of Scot- 
land, whose friends were for the most part the secret 
enemies of Elizabeth. 

This abandoned princess, from the time that she 

With this view he favoured tlie succession of the house of Suflblk, 
in op|30sition to4the claim of Mary Queen of Scots ; and as this 
succession, in the event of Elizabeth’s death without issue, was 
the principal object of the secret cabals at court, he of course 
rendered himself extremely obnoxious to the Earl of Leicester. 
But, regardless of menaces or intrigues, he boldly adhered to 
his friends ; and he and Sir William Cecil may be truly said to 
have been, reciprocally, the deliverers of each other. Bacon 
performed the first good office to Cecil, as above stated ; and 
when the Queen, under Leicester’s influence, had ordered Bacon 
to confine himself solely to the business of his tribunal, Cecil 
intercepted the farther progress of' her Majesty’s displeasure, 
and restored him to her favour. 

Sir Nicholas continued for upward of twenty years to enjoy 
his office with an unsullied character, and the liighest reputation. 
He had much iiidced of die penetration, judgement, eloquence, 
and professional knowledge of his son, the celebrated Lord 
Bacon; and, it i c fell short of him (as who has not done?) 
in litentry accompIElmients, surpassed him in qualities of a far 
lughcr considt ration, prudence and integrity. ‘^About the ex- 
piration of that period, he was suddenly taken off by a violent 
cold, to tlie great grief of the Queen and the whole nation, in 
1579 . 
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was detained prisoner in England, thought every 
measure warrantable which had a tendency to re- 
store her to her paternal throne, to gratify her 
personal resentment against her unkind cousin, or to 
promote the re-establishment of the Romish religion 
in both kingdoms. Accordingly, conspiracy after 
conspiracy was set on foot by her friends and agents ; 
and, at length, the design of marrying the Duke of 
Norfolk completed her ruin. 

This nobleman was the eldest son of Henry Earl 
of Surrey.* Queen Mary had restored him in blood, 
and, on the death of his grandfatlier, he succeeded to 
the title of Duke of Norfolk. When Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, she made him a Knight of the 
Garter, and bestowed upon him many other marks 
of her royal favour: but his ambitious project of 
succeeding to the English crown being avowed by 
Leicester, he was taken into custody, and from that 
moment regarded with a jealous eye. Upon his going 
over to Cecil’s party however, and promising to re- 
nounce all intercourse with the Queen of Scots, he 
was released. 

But no tie of honour, or of gratitude, cmdd keep 
him within the bounds of his duty. He renewed his 
correspondence with IN'liiry, entered into a contract of 
marriage with her, transmitted money to her fiiends 
in ^'otland to suppoi*t lier cause, and tc.)k such un- 
guarded measures ft>r her release, that Burghley’s 
spies .quickly procured sufficient gi’ounds to accuse 
him of high treason. Upon this, he ivas a second 

* Of whom some account will he found in he Life of his 
father, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
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time committed to the Tower, and on his trial in 
January, 1572, upon the fullest evidence found guilty. 
Yet so greatly was he beloved by his brother-nobles, 
that the Lord High Steward bm'st into tears as he 
pronounced the fated sentence ; and the very peers, 
who condemned him, by their importunities procured 
a suspension of his fate for five months. Unfortu- 
nately, during this interval, Mary and her friends 
renewed their attempts to take off Elizabeth. The 
parliament, therefore, felt themselves compelled to 
enforce upon her Majesty the expediency of carrying 
Norfolk’s sentence into execution, and of bringing^tip 
the trial of Mary. In compliance with their appSist^ 
tion, the Duke sufferc<l on the second of June, and 
died greatly regretted by the people. 

This execution put an effectual stop to the in- 
trigues of those ambitious adventurers, who had enter- 
tained hoj)cs of marrying the Queen of Scots ; and 
some conciliatory measures were resorted to. Eliza- 
beth even treated with her about her enlargement, 
and despatched Ijord Burgldey and Sir Thomas Mild- 
may Chancellor of the Exche(|uer (a Privy CouncU- 
lor, flistinguished by his moderation and popularity) 
to negociate a reconciliation; but Mary, with a 
firmness that would have dane honour to a l)etter 
cause, resolving to merit the <‘rown of martyrdom 
from the Homan Pontiff, peremptorily refused to 
break off her connexions with the English, Irish, 
and Scottish ‘^apists, who were continually i'ormv 
ing plans to lestroy tlie constitution ha])pily esta- 
blished .by Ii;'i royal cousin in church and state. 

Elizabeth, however, though she ' thought it expe- 
dient for her own security to detain her in custody. 
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showed no inclination to proceed to violent measures 
against her during the course of the ensuing fifteen 
years. In fact, she relied so entirely upon the vigi- 
lance and policy of Burghley, whom (u[)on the death 
of the Marquis of Winchester, in 1372) she had 
raised to the office of Lord High Treasurer, that she 
gave herself little or no concem about the cajitive 
princess, till sucli daring attenqits Avere made against 
her personal safety, that she began to fear she should 
fall a victim to her moderation. Hence, upon the 
conviction of Babington, who appeared to have been 
countenanced by Mary and her party, she Avas more 
closely confined, and at length removed to Fotlierin- 
gay Castle in Northamptonsliire, in order to take her 
trial ; a commission being issued for that purpose in 
October, 1386. 

It is a difficult matter to determine Avhether Mary 
was guilty or not, as an accomplice, in any direct 
attempt against the life of Eli/ahe(h ; and charity 
should incline us, upon this tender point, to belicA^e her 
own dying words : the wliole cJiarge of being privy 
to Bahington’s conspiracy* resting principally on the 
evidences of Nau and Curie, her two secretaries, who 
had been encomaged by the English ministry to be- 
tray her. 

It would have evinced more temper indeed, and 

* The correspondence between Mary and Babington bad been 
detected by the sagacity of Sir I rancis Walsinghani : but the 
bringing of the royal criminal to punishment required a degree 
of firmness suited to the crisis ; and nothing but a consciousness 
of the rectitude of the measure, hi.'-, envn ascendency over the 
Queen, and the popularity which he lu.d acqui. ;1 by his pubhi 
and private virtues, could have supported Cecil under the load 
of censpre which fell upon him froai all (juarters, as the chief 
cause of Mary’s execution 
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a sounder discretion, to have proceeded upon the 
accusations brought against her by her own sub^ 
jects, particvdarly with respect to the murther of 
her second husband Lord Darnley. From the cha-r 
racier, how’ever, and number of the Commissioners,* 
the majority of our chroniclers decide, that she had an 
impartial trial, and was clearly convicted of conspiring 
the destruction of the Queen, the realm of England, 
and the Protestant religion. Thuanus, the celebrated 
French historian, liken ise observes, that even the 
Popish lords inchided in the commission found her 
guilty of the impeachment. 

She suffered in the great hall of Fotheringay Castle, 
February 8, 1587, in tlie forty-sixth yeai’ of her 
age; and from tlie noble fortitude with which she 
encountered death, it may be truly asserted, that ‘ her 
last moments did her more honour than all those, hj 
which tliey had been preceded.’ 

Apprehensive that Mary’s treatment W'ould excite 
loud clamors against J^er in all the Popi.sh courts of 
Europe, Elizabeth ungenerously endeavoured to throw 
the blame of it upon Davison, one of the Secretaries 
of State, through whose department the wairauts 
for the execution of criminals passed. She had 
signed that of Mary without hesitation ; but at the 
same time, as she subserpiently avowed, she had 
charged the Secretary ‘ not to j)art with it, nor even to 
let any person know that it had her signature affixed.’ 
Davison ho^ve^c^, from various significant, hints 
dropped by I.dzabeth, thought it his duty to inform 
the Privy C' uncil, that it lay signed in his office; 


* Being no fewer than forty-two of the chief persons of thp 
kingdom, including fire of the judges. 
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upon which some of the lords, knowing the Queen 
had privately censured them for their dilatoriness 
in the affair, moved that ‘ orders should be given to 
Davison to foyward it without her Majesty’s know- 
ledge to Fotheringay Castle.’ This was, of course, fol- 
lowed by the execution of Mary ; for which Elizabeth 
prosecuted Davison, her own immediate agent, in the 
Star-Chamlx*r, where he was fined 10,000/., and con- 
demned to imprisonment during her royal pleasure ! 
Against this sentence Burghley, convinced that he 
had acted agreeably to bis misti’css’ wish, remon- 
strated with great freedom, in a letter to her Majesty 
which is still extant. 

One of the chief objects of the mighty prepara- 
tions made in Spain in 1587, for the invasion of 
England, was to replace Mary on the Scottish throne: 
but by the assiduity and alnlities of Cecil, and of his 
coUegues, the exjiedition w as thwarted for a twelve- 
month.* 

I’he follow'ing year, however, the Spaniards re- 
solved upon ample vengeance ; and the spiritual artil- 
lery of the Vatican w as fulminated in aitl of more 
formidable arms. Excommu ideations and anathemas, 
with every other Popish engine of terror, were adopted 
to shake the allegiance of the English, and to terrify 
them into defection from their Sovereign. But 
Buighley had taken advantage of ten years of peace, 
to put the nation into an admirable posture of defence. 
The navy had been consideiably improved and aug- 
mented, and the seamen kept in practice by frequent 
naval expeditions sent out in quest of discoveries. 
The army likewjse w’as web -disciplin'd, and had 


* See the Life of Drake 
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gained experience by several campaigns in Holland 
and in Ireland. And so exact was his intelligence 
in foreign parts, that (to use the words of Lloyd) 

he t-ould write to a friend in Ireland, what the 
King of S])ain could do for two years together, and 
what he could not do.” 

The defeat of tlie Armada* ** having delivered 
the nation from all apprehensions of a revolution 
in religion, and the Queen from her personal 
dangers, universal transport pervaded all orders of 
people. 

But the satisfaction Burghley must have felt upon 
this fortunate issue of his political measures, was che- 
quered by a stroke of domestic misfortune, w^hich 
cast a gloom of melancholy over lus remaining days. 
In 1589, he lost his second wile ; a lady not less cele- 
brated for her piety and learning,! than for thop? 

* Burghlc}' Is said, upon this occasion, to have drawn up all 
the plans of dcleiice; and his eldest son served on board Lord 
Howard’s fleet. 

f Learned herself, she was the constant patroness of lestHlidd 
men. A bcautilul copy of the O Mirijicarn Greek Testament of 
R. Stephens, with the name Mildreda Cecilia^ neatly written in 
her own hand in Greek letters, is still cN^tant. Dean Nowell, 
whom she had often consulted and employed as her almoner, 
was called upon tu preach her funeral sermon. Her afflicted 
husband soothed his sorrow for lier loss by recounting some ot 
the deeds of charity, tipcat, numerous, and permanent, which 
she had devised and conducted in her life-time; chiefly without 
his knowledge, but with the advice of the Deans of St. Paul's 
and Westminster, she injoining them secrecy, and ^‘forcing 
upon them some fine pieces of plate, to be used in their cham- 
bers, as remc. O' ranees of her good-will for their pains.” He 
also d*evv up a paper of instruction for the Devin, preparatory 
to his discourse ; stating, among other particulars, that he had 

** lived with her in the state of matrimony forty and two yeari 
without any unkindness.” 
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private virtues, which rendered her the ornament and 
the example of her sex. This affliction was the more 
severely felt from their long and happy union. Lady 
Burghley having been his faithful companion and 
comfort upward of forty years. 

It was now that, drooping under this heavy dis- 
pensation, almost exhausted by incessant application 
to public business, and agonised occasionally by the 
gout, this illustrious statesman earnestly solicited 
leave to resign his employments, especially as his son 
Robert began to stand high in the Queen’s favour : 
but Elizabeth, who knew his value, would by no 
means consent to it. To console him for his loss, she 
paid him frefjuent visits, and took every opportunity 
to do him honour in the eyes of the people, than 
which nothing could be better calculated to sooth his 
declining age, and to excite it to fresh exertions in 
the public service. Accordingly, w^e find him ex- 
tremely active, upon sundry occasions, during the last 
ten years of his life. In 1591, the (^ueen by his 
advice founded the University of Dublin, and by him 
the plan of education w-as drawn up; and in 1593, 
he had the sole management of every branch of ad- 
ministration, filling the delicate and difficult post of 
Prime Minister, and acquitting himself of it’s exten- 
sive duties with as mucir ability and des]>atch, as if 
he had* been in the very vigour of manhood. 

“ To him (says one of his earliest biographers) all 
ranks of people addressed tiiemselves, to the very 
last. The Bishops and clergy for encouragement, 
protection, and preferment : the Puritans (who were 
persecuted, againsj; his opinion, in council) for favour- 
able treatment and relief from the oppressions of the 
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prelates and of the ecclesiastical courts : fugitives in 
foreign countries for pardon, which he g^ranted, in 
consideration of the intelligence they procured him 
of tlie designs of the Popes, and of the King of Spain, 
against his country : the lieutenants of counties, for 
instructions and advice ; the admirals, for fleets and 
supplies ; in a word,, the interests of the state abroad, 
and it’s domestic tranquillity at home, were provided 
for and preserved to tlie latest hour of his life. 

“ At length, lus dissolution approached by slow 
and easy gnidatioiis ; and in fact liis disease, pro- 
perly speaking, was nothing more than the decay of 
old age, hastened by ineessant labour and fatigue of 
mind and body. 

“ Ills deatli was not sudden, nor his pain in 
sickness great ; for lie continued languishing two or 
three months, yet went abroad to take the air in hjs 
coach all that time ; retiring from the court, some- 
times to his house at 'riieobald's, and sometimes at 
London. His greatest apj)arent infirmity was,; the 
weakness of his stomach. It was JiLso thought liis 
mind was troubled, that he could not effect a peace 
for his country, which he earnestly desired, seeking 
to leave it as he had long kept it. 

“ About ten or twelve days before he died, he grew 
weak, and so was di’iven to 'kcep his bed, complain- 
ing only of a pain ui his breast ; winch was tiiought 
to be the humour of the gout (wherewith he was so 
long possessed) falling to that place, without any ague, 
fever, or sigi. of distemper, and that pain not" great 
nor coaitiuuul, but by fits ; and so continued till with- 
in one niglit before his death. IJe expired on the 
fourth of August, 1598. 
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" Now might one see all the world mourning : the 
Queen, for an old and true servant ; the council, for 
a wise and grave councillor ; the court, for their 
' honourable benefactor ; his country and common- 
wealth, trembling as it were at one blow to have 
their head stricken off; the people, widows, and 
wai’ds, lamenting to lose their protector, religion 
her patron, justice her true minister, and peace 
her ujiholder. His children bcAvailing the loss of such 
a father, his friends of siudi a friend, and his servants 
of such a master : all men rather bewailing his loss, 
than hoping ever to find sucl» another. Yea, his very 
enemies, Avho in his life-time could not abide him, 
did now both sorrow for his death, and Avish him 
alive again. 

“ He Avas the oldest, the gravest, and the gi’eatest 
statesman of Christendom ; for there Avas, before his 
death, never a counsellor left alive in Eui'ope, that 
wen? counsellors when he Avas fii’st made.” 

As to his person, it is thus described by his con- 
temporaries. “ He was rather Avell-propoi’tioned than 
tall, being of the middle size, very straight and up- 
right of body and legs, and until age and his in- 
firmity of the gout surprised him, very aetiA C and 
nimble of body.” 

We SAibjoin his general character, as draAvn by the 
learned Camden, who hav ing' flourished Avith him 
during the reign of Elizaheth, sumved him many 
years. 

“ Having lived long enough to nature, and long 
enough to his own glory, hue not long enough to his 
country, he*resigned his soui to Gou with so mu?h 
peace and tranquillity, that the greatest enemy he 

VOL. ii. o 
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had, freely declared, that ‘ he envied him nothing but^ 
that his sun went dov^n with so much lustre ; ’ where- 
as, generally, public ministers are not blessed with 
such calm and fortunate periods. 

“ Certainly, he was a most excellent man ; for he 
Was so liberally furnished by nature (to say nothing 
of his presence and aspect, which had a commanding 
sweetness in them) and so polished and adorned with 
learning and education, that every way for honesty, 
gi’avity, temperance, industry, and justice he was a 
most accomplished person.” 

“ He had also an easy and flowing eloquence, 
which consisted not in a pomp and ostentation of 
words, but in a masculine plainness and significancy 
of sense. He was master of a pinidence formed upon 
'experience, and regulated by temper and moderation. 
His loyalty was true, and would endure the touch, 
and was only exceeded by his piety, which indeed 
was eminently great. To sum up all in a word, the 
Queen was happy in so gi’eat a councillor, and the 
state of England for ev^cr indebted to him for his sage 
and prudent counsel. 

“ I shall forbear (adds this able historian) too lavisii 
a commendation of him ; but this I may venture to 
affirm with truth, that he was one of those few, who 
lived and died with equal glory : such a man, as 
while otheis regard with admiration, I after the an- 
cient manner am ratiier inclined to contemplate with 
the sacred applaii.-.e of silent veneration ! ” 

“ I^ord Bii'ghley,” says Granger, “has been de- 
servedly plac; d at the head of oiw English statesmen; 
not only for his great abilities- and indefatigable ap- 
plication, but also for his inviolable attachment to the 
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interests of his mistress.* There needs no stronger 
proof, perhaps no stronger can be given, of his great 
capacity for business, than the following : ‘ Beside all 
business in council or other weighty causes, and such 
as were answered by Word of mouth, there was not a 
day in term wherein he received not threescore, four- 
score, or a hundred petitions ; which lie commonly 
read at night, and gave every man an answer the 
next morning as he went to the liall, whence the 
excellence of his meinoiy was greatly admired : for 
when any of these jietitioners told him their names, 
or what countrymen they were, he presently entered 
into the merit of his request, and having discussed it 
gave him his answer!^ 

Ilis character indeed is, as it w ere, identified with 
the long reign, of which he might almost be pro-^ 
nounced the soul. Prudent in folUnving, and reso- 
lute in executing, without any thing that indicated 
genius, he had all that wdsdoni of experience and that 
indefatigable application, which (jualify the statesman 
for the management of great and complicated affairs, 
and seldom fail of insuring eventual success. If his 
politics ap|Xiar to have been in some instances dark 
and crooked, they w ere perhaps rendered necessary 

* Bu^hlcy, and the other great ministers of Elizabeth (it 
ttiay be added) ‘were absolutely of her own choice; and their 
characters and conduct were such, Oiat nothing can be more just^ 
than what Waller with his usual vivacity said in reply to 
James H., who in diminution of her personal merit" allowed her 
to have an able council: ** And when did your Majesty ever 
know a foolish prince to choose a wi.e one?” (Illgt. J'ierv of 
Negotiations bettuectf England^ Frauccy and i rxisscU,') She 
brought out, indeed, beside llurghlov and his brother-statesmen. 
Bacon, ^Egerton, Smith, Cooke, Parker, Grimlal, Cox, Aylmer, 
Sandysi and Jewell. 

o 
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by peculiar emergencies, and certainly well suited 
the disposition of Elizabeth, to whom he was ever, 
during the long course of nearly forty years, a most 
faithful servant. In his private character, he was 
enough of the courtier to maintain and improve the 
advantages offered him by cu’cumstanccs, yet, with a 
fund of probity which conciliated esteem. His man- 
ner of living, though splendid, was regulated by sucli 
a spirit of true economy, that he raised a considerable 
fortune ; though not more than might innocently be 
acquired in the great posts which he hatl occupied 
during so extensive a period. His functions, as a 
statesman, did not permit him to distinguish himself 
in any other capacity. He is mentioned, however, 
as the author of a few Latin verses, anti some his- 
torical and moral tracts: but there is no proof, 
that the celebrated libel, entitled ‘ licicestcrs Com- 
monwealth,’ proceeded from his jien. A great 
number of his letters on public business are still ex- 
tant : thirty-three in Pack’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa^ 
three in Howard’s ‘ Collections,’ and many others in 
Forbes’, Haynes’, and Murdin’s ‘ State-Paj)ei‘s.’ See 
also Birch’s ‘ JVTemou's of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ Harington’s ‘ Nugee Antiquee^ and Hard- 
wicke’s ‘ Miscellaneous Staje-Papers;’ beside many 
still unpublished compositions. 

Lord Burghley left two sons. Thomas, the issue of 
his first wifC; was cix ated Earl of Exeter by James I., a 
title wliich in the loftier denomination of Marqujs con- 
tinues in the same family at the present day. 1'hc 
youngt r {?‘Y his second wife) Sir Rolxirt, afterward 
Earl of Salisbury,* succeeded him in all liis offices. 

* Tliis title, likewise, continues in the Cecil family.. 
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To this son he gave the Ten Precepts, which are 
here subjoined. They furnish, perhaps^ the most 
curious specimen at once of his manner as a writer, 
of his personal character, and in some sort of the age 
in which he lived. 

‘ SON ROBERT, 

‘ The virtuous inclinations of thy matchless mo- 
ther, by whose tender and godly care thy infancy 
was governed, together with thy education under so 
zealous and excellent a tutor, puts me in rather 
assurance than hope, that thou art not ignorant of 
that summum honum, which is only able to make 
thee happy as well in thy death as life ; I mean the 
tnie knowledge and worship of thy Creator and Re- 
deemer, without which all other things are vain and 
miserable. So that, thy youth being guided by so 
sufficient a teacher, I make no doubt but he-Avill fur- 
nish thy life with divine and moral documents. Yet, 
that I may not cast off the care beseeming a parent 
toward ins child, or tliat thou shouldest have cause 
to derive thy whole felicity and welfare rather from 
others than from whence thou received’st thy breath 
and being ; I think it fit and agi’eeable to the affec- 
tion I bear thee, to he^i thee with such ndes and 
advertisements for the scpiaiing of thy life, as are 
rather gained by experience than by much reading: 
to the end that, entering into tliis exorbitant age, 
thou .mayest be the betU'r prepared to shun those 
scandalous courses, whereunto the world and the lack 
nf experienqe may easily dn.w thee. And, because. 
1 will not confou.fd thy memory, I have reduced them 
into Ten Precepts ; and next unto Moses’ tables, if 
tho\i .imprint them r; thy mind, thou shalt reap the 
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benefit and I the content. And they are these fol- 
lowing' : » 

‘ I. When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man’s estate, use gi'eat providence and circumspection 
in choosing thy wife. For from thence will spring' 
all thy future good, or evil. And it is an action of 
life, like unto a stratagem of war ; wherein a man 
can err but once. If thy estate he good, match near 
home, and at leisure ; if weak, far off, and quickly. 
Inquire diUg-ently of her disposition, and how her pa- 
rents have been incliiled in their youth. J.ict her not 
be poor, how generous, well-t)orn soever. For a man 
can buy nothing in the market with gentility. Nor 
choose a base and uncomely creature altogether for 
wealth ; for it will cause contempt in others, and 
loathing in thee. Neither make choice of a dwarf, 
or a fool : for by the one thou shalt beget a race of 
pigmies; the other will lie thy continual disgi’ace, 
and it will irk thee to hear her talk. For thou shalt 
find it to thy grief, that there is nothing more ful- 
some than a she-fool. 

‘ And, touching thy guiding of thy house, let thy 
hospitality be moderate ; and, according to the means 
of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing, but not 
costly. For I never knew^any man grow poor by 
keeping an orderly table. But some consume .them- 
selves through Si cret vices, and their hospitality bears 
the blame. But banish swinish drunkards out of 
thine? house, which is a vici* impairing health, con- 
sumini'' nuu'ii and makes no show. I never heard 
praise ascril-ed to the drunkard, but for the well- 
bearing of his drink ; wdiich is a Ix'tfor commendation 
for a brewer’s horse or a drayman, than for either a 
gentleman or a serving man. Beware thou spend 
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not above three or four parts of thy revenues ; nor 
above a third of that, in thy house. For the other 
two parts will do no more than defray thy extraordi- 
naries, which always surmount the ordinary by much: 
otherwise, thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in con- 
tinual want. And the needy man can never live 
happily, nor contentedly: for every disaster makes 
him ready to mortgage or sell. And that gentleman, 
that sells an acre of land, sells an ounce of credit. 
For gentility is nothing eke but ancient riches ; so 
that, if the foundation shall at any time sink, the 
buUtling must needs follow. — So much for the first 
precept. 

‘ II. Bring thy children up in learning and obe- 
dience, yet without outward austerity. Praise them 
openly, reprehend them secretly; give them good 
countenance, and convenient maintenance according 
to thy ability : othemise, thy life will seem their 
l)ondage ; and what portion thou shalt leave them at 
thy death, they will thank death for it, and not 
thee. And I am })ersuaded that the foolish cockering 
of some parents, and the over-stem carriage of others, 
causeth moi’e men and women to take ill combes, 
than their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy 
daughters in time, lest >they marry themselves. And 
suffev not thy sons to pass the Alps ; for tlu y shall 
learn nothing there but pride, blasphemy, and atheism. 
And if by travel they gel a few broken languages, 
that. shall profit them nothing moi*e, than to have 
meat served in diverse dishes. Neither, by my con- 
sent, shalt ^thou train them up in wars ; for he, that 
sets up his rest Sb live by that profess on, can hardly 
be an honest man or o good Christian. Besides, it is 
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a science no longer in request, than use. For soldiers 
in j)eace are like chimneys in summer. 

‘ III. Live not in the country witliout com and 
cattle al)out thee. For he, that putteth his hand to 
the purse for every expense of household, is like him 
that keepcth water in a sieve. And what provision 
thou shalt want, learn to buy it at the best hand. 
For there is one |)enny saved in four, betwixt buying 
in thy need, and when the markets and seasons sei’ve 
fitti st for it. Be not served \\ ilh kinsmen or friends, 
or men entreated to stay; for they expect much, and 
do little : nor witli such as arc amoi’ous, tor their 
heads are intoxicated. An<l keep rather two too few, 
than one too many. Feed them well, and j)ay them 
with the most ; and. then, thou mayest boldly require 
service at their hands. 

‘ IV'. I.et thy kindred and allies be welcome to 
thy house and talde, gi’aee them with thy counte- 
nance, and father them in all honest actions. For 
by this means thou slialt so double the band of na- 
ture, as thou shalt find them so many advocates to 
plead an apology for thee lx*hind thy back. But 
shake off those glow-worms, I mean, parasites and 
sycophants, who will feed and faw n upon thee in the 
.summer of prosperity, but ii^^an adverse storm tl)ey 
will shelter thee no more than an ar!)our in wdnter. 

‘ V’. Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. He, 
that payeth another man’s debts, seeketh his own 
decay. But, h thou cari’st not otherwise choose, 
leather lend thy money thyself upon good bonds, 
aJthougli thou borrow it : so shalt thou secure thy- 
self, and pleasure thy friend. Neither borrow money 
of a neighbour or a friend, but of a stranger ; where 
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paying for it, thou shalt hear no more of it. Other- 
wise thou shalt eclipse thy credit, lose thy freedom, 
and yet pay as dear as to another. But, in borrow- 
ing money, be precious of thy word ; for he, that hath 
care of keeping days of payment, is lord of another 
man’s purse. 

‘ VI. Undertake no suit against a poor man with- 
out receiving mucli wrong. For, beside that tliou 
makest him thy comj)eer, it is a base conquest to 
triumph where there is small resistance. Neither 
attempt law against any man, before thou be fully re- 
solved that thou liast right on thy side ; and, then, 
spare not for eitlier money or pains. For a cause or 
two, so followed and obtained, will free tliec from suits 
a great part of thy life. 

^ \"1I. Be sure to keep some great man thy friend, 
hut trouble him not for trifles. Comjdirnent him 
often with many, yet small gifts, and of little cliarge. 
And, il' thou hast cause to bestow any great gratuity, 
let it be something wliich may be daily in sight. 
Otherwise, in this ambitious age, thou shalt remain 
like a ho]) without a pole, live in obscurity, and be 
made a foot-ball for every insulting companion to 
s})urn at. 

‘ VIII. Toward thy suj)eriors, l)e humble, yet ge- 
nerous: with thine equals familiar, yet respective: 
toward thy inferiors sliow iiiucli humanity, and some 
familiarity, as to bow the body, stretcli forth the 
hand,, and to uncover the head : with such like 
popular compliments. The first prepares thy w ay to 
advancement ; the second inejvcs thee known for a 
man well bred . * the tliird gains a good report ; 
which, once got, is easily kept. For right humanity 
takes, such deep root in the minds of the multitude, 
as they are more easily gained hy unprofitable coui- 
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tesies, than by churlish benefits. Yet I advise thee 
not to affect, or neglect, popularity too much. Seek 
not to be Essex, shun to be Ralegh. 

" IX. Trust not any man with thy Ufe, credit, or 
estate. For it is mere folly for a man so to enthral 
himself to his friend, as though occasion being offered, 
he should not dare to become thine enemy. 

‘ X. Be not scurrilous in conversation, nor satiri- 
cal in thy jests. The one will make thee unwelcome 
to all company; the other pull on quarrels, and get 
thee hated of thy best friends. For suspicious jests, 
when any of tliem savour of truth, leave a bitterness 
in the minds of those which are touched. And^ albeit 
I have alrt'ady |)ointod nt this inclusively, yet I 
think it neccssaiy to leave it to thee as a special cau- 
tion ; because 1 have seen so many prone to quip 
and gird, as they would ratlun* lose their friend than 
their jest. And. if perchance their boiling brain yield 
a quaint scoff, they will travail to be delivered of it 
as a woman with child. These nimble fancies are 
but the froth of wit.’ 

The following is liis Commentary on the character 
of W(dsey, addressed to (iucen l^lizabeth : 

^ MAY IT PLI:A‘ E YOUR MAJESTY, 

‘ Full of assurnnee tliat my unfeigned zeal for youv 
Majesty’s intf'icst and service will l>e evident in what 
I huml)ly [ii’esjT.ie to nunonstrate to your Majesty, I 
shall v('ntur<' t( speak my mind witli a freedom wor- 
thy the nobl« end and aim of my design.. When any 
man, that is «'js ambitious as myseirof engaging your 
Majesty’s good opinion of my actions, and your 
favour on my cauloavours, shall attempt to plead 
a^‘;ainst any particulars engiossing your royal car, he 
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cannot well be suspected of directing his discourse 
and solicitations on that head to any private interest 
and advantage. Since by advancing the contrary 
position, he might hope perhaps in time and in his 
turn, by the force of industry and application, to en- 
joy the benefit of it. 

‘ Secure therefore in my zeal for the welfare of 
my prince and my country, I shall venture to appeal 
to your Majesty’s knowledge of history, whether it 
afford any one instance of that nature, which has not 
been, or was very likely to be, of fatal consequence 
to the prince, or the j>eople, or both. I will not in- 
sist on Sejamis, or any other of tlie Roman minions, 
to whose anil)ition or avarice when the nobihty had 
fallen in numbers, and the people felt tlie rage of 
their exorbitant j^iissions, unsatisfied with what they 
possessed, they have aimed at the life and throne of 
the prince that raised them. The reason of which 
is plain ; becaiise having only themselves and their 
own private advantage in view% they make use of the 
prince only as the means of their own grandeur, 
without any regard to his real service or the public 
good,against which it is impossible to do the prince any. 

‘ A king, by ids royal offic(*, is the father of his 
country, whose eye ought to watcli over the good of 
all an^ every one of his subjects, in the just execu- 
tion of the laws and the impartial dispensation of 
prerogative ; in redressing* vt grievances, reward- 
ing virtue, punishing vice, encouraging industry, and 
the like. But jninces, though tlie vicegerents of 
heaven, beins: not endued w itli omniscience, can 
only know these ‘f^rievances, virtues, vk is, industry, 
&c., of the people, and their several exigencies, by 
the eyes and informa aon of otliers ; nor can this be 

6 
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done by trusting’ to any one particular favourite, who 
having no more nor larger qualifications than his 
prince, can have no other means of informing him 
ariglit, than what his prince has without him. Nay, 
it may very well be said, that he has not any means 
so sure and infallible : for the prince, if he consult 
his gi’eat councils, and only adhere to their public de- 
cisions, cannot miss of knowing all, that is necessary 
to be known for his own glory and his people’s good, 
wJiich are inseparable ; but the favourite, having pri- 
vate designs to carry on, receives his information 
from those who must represent things to him as he 
would have (hem, !n’ that means to make their court, 
and secure that success to their wishes for wliich they 
ilaily pay tlu; adoration of so much flattery. But itj 
by the wonderful peispicacity and application of the 
favourites, he shoultl attain a true knoMdedge of the 
state of things, of the inclinations and desires of the 
people ; it is torty to one, that these clashing with his 
private aims, he gives them another face to the prince, 
a turn more agreeable to his separate interest, though 
equally destructive of his master’s and country’s good. 

‘ The only way therefore for a prince to govern, 
with satisfaction to liis own consciimce, is to he the 
common father of all his ciiiyitry, to hear the advice 
of all his counsellor' , and have an oj)en ear to pll the 
grievances and necessities of jdl In's |)eoj)le : wliich 
can never lie done, m Idle any one man has the luck to 
possess the royal favour, so far as to make his advice 
an over-lialao c to tlie whole nation. They gain by 
that means a powi r, which tJiey extremel} seldom, 
if evt'r, use for tlie people’s or prince’s advantage, 
but most commonly (if not always) to the destruction 
of both. d'h(*re are examples enow of this, to 
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alarm any wise and politic prince. The Mayors of 
the Palace in France at last possessed the throne. 
And domestic instances might be given of those, 
who by their excessive power have, if not themselves 
possessed, yet deprived and set whom they pleased on 
the throne. 

‘ But omitting what your Majesty knows ex- 
tremely well, I shall only give you a view of a great 
favourite in the reign of your I’oyal father ; a true 
prospect of whose practices and amliition may warn 
your Majesty against all tliose, who would engross 
not only your Majesty’s ear, but all the gifts and 
places your Majesty can bestow ; so to be, if not in 
name, yet in effect, kings of your pef)j)le. I mean 
Cardinal Wolsoy, whose fame has been pretended to 
be vindicated by a domestic of his,* i)i the days of 
the late Queen. And though I shall not deny his 
admirable <|ualifications and parts, or his justice in 
many particulars ; yet I shall show, that the ills he 
did were much more prejudicial to the King and 
people, than the good he diil beneficial to them. 

‘ Wiiatever he did as t/hancellor, allon’ing his de- 
crees all ecjuitable and just, will not be sufficient to 
destroy my assertion : since that only reached some 
particulars, wlio had causes tlepending before him; 
but the many exorbitances <.)f his administration spread 
to the whole jK“oi)le, as will appear from those few 
instances which I shall give, by which he will put 
the King on such illegal attempts to replenish that 
exchequer, which his ambition and pride, more than 
any profusion or expenses ci’ the King, had ex- 
hausted, 

* Cavendish.— But see a late Tract, * Who wrote Cavendish’s 
Life of Wolsey ? ’ 

4 
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‘ The reason of this assertion will be plain, if your 
Majesty will reflect on the more-than-royal retinue, 
which, though a subject of the lowest and most ple- 
l)eian rise, he maintained. For not to waste your 
Majesty’s important hours Avith a long catalogue of 
the particidars, he had in his family one earl, nine 
barons, knights, gentlemen, and inferior officers about 
one thousand : for the maintenance of wluom he was 
at once possessed of the Ahnonership, the Bishoprics 
of Touj-nay, liirK'oln, aiul ’^'ork, and Durliam, St. 
Alljan’s in commendam, the Bishopric of Winchester 
(in exchange for that of Durham) tlie revenues of 
those of Bath, Worcestei-, and Ilereiord, was Lord 
Chancellor of England, and Inul tlie disposal of all 
places of trust and profit, and singly and alone de- 
sj)atclied all public negotiations. 

‘ But the maintenance of so numerous a d^nd- 
cnce was not, perhaps, the moiety of his expenses. 
He had long entertained an ambition to be Pope, 
and he was too wise to attempt any thing in the con- 
clave or court of Home, by means of which he could 
have no hopes of success. Money has always been 
the only argument, wlii«'h has prevaile<l in the papal 
elections, or in the particular interests, that the 
princes in obedience to that §ee form for tliemselves 
or favourites. The ('aixlinal must, therefore, be at an 
expense pioportionabLe to the vehemence of his <Ie- 
sires; wlii<-h having no Ixjunds, his largesses to ob- 
tain that end < oiild be bounded by notiiing but the 
abiliti(>-' of ll ; King and kingdom, the treasure of 
W'hicli was *' holly at his command. 

‘This was the reason, that prevailed with him to 
engage the K-ing his master to lend sums of money 
to the EmjMTor, m hose poverty was so well known, 
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that he could have hb pirospect bf ever having them 
repaid. ’Tis true, the Emperor and the court of 
Rome were not fair chapmen, but received his money, 
and at the same time instead of promoting obstructed 
all his aims at the triple crown. Thesb incident 
charges, joined with the constant expenses of so nu- 
merous a retinue, occasioned perpetual and large dis- 
bursements; and these put him on extraordinary 
ways and means of providing a fund for their con- 
tinuance. 

‘ To this end he grants commissions under the 
great seal of England, wdiich obliged every man on 
oath to deliver the true value and estimate of his 
estate, and to pay four shillings in tlie j)ound for 
every fifty pounds and upward. This was so heavy 
and severe a tax, that it’s being authorised by par- 
liament w'oidd not have freed it from the imputation 
of an oppression of the sul)jc*ct : but to be done by the 
private authority of a subject, is w hat wants a name. 
And that it v. as so, notwithstanding the great seal 
was affixed to tlu; commissions, is plain from his 
majesty’s disowning the matter, as such ii violation 
of the fundamental rights of the j)eo])le, and a total 
dissolution of Alagna Chaida, that no wise King of 
England could be guilty f)f. A just consideration ot 
this, made the King declare, that ‘ thougli his necessi- 
ties Vi ere great, yet he should never think them great 
enough to make him attemj)t the raising money by 
^^iy hi^t the legal way, of the people’s consent in par- 
liament.’ 

‘ Though the King had mndv this dec^oration, and 
the Cardinal found his first illegal j)r(>j( t defeated; 
yet since money was to be had, or his designs lall to 
the grfJund, he once ii.oiv tiics one its little agreeable 
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to law as the former, though not so odious and im- 
proper. He therefore puts the King on desiring a 
benevolence of the people, without an act of parlia- 
ment. And the Commissioners, who were the Car- 
dinal’s creatures, and employed by him, exacted this 
money, not as a free gift, but as if due by law. But 
in this he was exactly disappointed, though at the 
expense of his master’s reputation ; for the people 
pleaded a statute of Richard III., and obstinately re- 
fused to pay it. 

‘ There is something yet very particularly remark- 
able in this affaii’, which discovers the ingratitude of 
the favourite. For to take off the imjmtation of doing 
this of his own head, he summoned the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen befoi’e him, and solemnly protested 
that from a thorough conviction of their inability 
bear so heavy a tax, and out of his sincere afierta i) 
to them, he had in a most humble manner been a 
mediator with the King, to recall those commissions, 
and wholly throw himself on their free gifts and good 
inclinations to his Majesty ; thus casting the odium 
of the attempt on the King, and challenging llie 
merit of their revocation to himself. And this is the 
necessaiy conserjuence of the pride and ambition of 
such favourites, as would monopobsc the ear of the 
prince, to whom they have no farther regard than as 
he is subservient to their aims and designs. For, it 
the honour and sei’viee of their prince and country 
Was in their view, they woidd never be soheitons of 
excluding v.l others, whose judgement and zeal 
might be a.-sistant to the success of that f;ommon 
cause. 

‘ These sort of men are easily distinguished, by a 
judicious and wise prince, by their complaisance and 
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their fawning devices. They make it their endeavour 
to study, and find out, the most powerful inclination 
of the King; whether he be inclined by youth or 
temper to pleasures, to tenderness or pity, to cruelty 
or avarice : and having thoroughly gained a know- 
ledge of this, they seldom want aihhvss enough to 
work and interweave it in all their designs, to promote 
and accomplish all tlieir private ends. And there are 
few of mankind, who are not sooner w on by an obse- 
quious flatteiy of their darling inclinations, than 
with the rough, and often thought disagi’ceable, face 
of truth in conti’udiction of those inclinations. And, 
of aU mankind, princes are the most apt to be thus 
imposed on ; because use being a second nature, and 
they l)eing bred from their infancy with a deference 
of all their attendants and a will uncontrolled, seem 
to have a sort of right to do what they please with-* 
out contradiction : and this makc's them think those 
most their friends, who have the most submissive 
complaisance for w'hatever they h.ave a mind to. Now 
it is impossible, that the l)est-inclined prince should 
always be free from desires, often inconsistent mth tlie 
good of their people, for w hich they were whoUy made; 
and a faithful counsellor is obliged to oppose this, and 
humbly to remonstrate the inconvenience, that must 
ensue from an indulgence of it. Whereas the false 
favourite adds fire to the fuel, by jicrsuading the 
justice and reasonableness of a iirince’s doing what 
he pleases, and that his wdll alone is the mark of 
right and wrong ; that his subjects ought to suffer all 
things, rather than he want his pleasur ' ; that being 
the vicegerent of 'heaven, he is unaccountable to Iiis 
creatures for his actions. 

‘ These are topics too engaging to the corrupt na- 
• VOL. II. p 
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ture of man, in which pride has so great a share, 
that he easily is induced to believe, that all is his due 
that he can obtain : especially a young prince, whose 
want of experience and warmth of blood deny him 
the calm considerations, necessary for a happy admi- 
nistration of government. This we find verified in 
Nero, whose first five yeai’s, by the admirable pre- 
cepts of Seneca, excelled those of Augustus; but 
when he gave ear to such flatterers as I have de- 
scribed, [he] soon swallowed the gilded poison, till 
he perished in the obstinacy of his own will. 

‘ And tliough there was a vast distinction betwixt 
your royal father and that prince, yet he would have 
made a more glorious figure in history, and in the 
world, had not Cardinal Wolsey’s advice prevailed 
on him in his young and riper years to quit the ad- 
jninistration to him, and indulge in all the pleasures 
his high station and vast exchequer enabled him to 
enjoy. Brilied by so sweet a bait, he pursued the 
counsel, and kept such a habit, that betrayed him to 
actions, that are not capable of being so fai’ justified 
as I could wish they might. Yet it may easily he 
proved, that King Henry was guilty of no fault, hut 
’twas the natural consequence of this advice of Wol- 
sey ; and from which even Wolsey himself, by a par- 
ticular instance of Providence, derived his own ruin. 

‘ ’Tis tme, that princes of a good and generous 
disposition are not so easily perverted by tlus way, 
because they aftord the flatterer less matter to work 
on : yet it is certain, tliat a man of nice judgement 
and addres * will easily turn the virtues of his prince 
to the public detriment, if he can once gain so far the 
ascendant over him, as to hear no other counsellor 
but him and his immediate creatures. And he is by 
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so much the more dangerous, by how much he is 
master of a more eminent wisdom (or, rather, cun- 
ning) and some show of indifferent virtues, to which 
his prince is particularly inclined. For we are too 
apt to imagine those to have all manner of virtues, 
and the greatest capacity, who seem to enjoy those 
we have a particular esteem for. As this must be 
confessed a harder task for the favourite, so it must 
likewise be owned more difficult to remedy : for a 
virtuous temper is much harder to be brought off" 
from an esteem of a beloved virtue, or the possession 
of it, than a vicious man from his corrupt inclina- 
tions. For there is such a conviction in vice, that 
the most wicked by reason and thought may be 
worked from it ; but all the sufferings, that proceed 
from mistaken virtue, serve only to harden the s\if- 
ferer, wliile he thinks he undergoes them for right- 
eousness’ sake. 

‘ But I think there is one rule infallible in this 
case, by which a prince may easily discover the hypo- 
crite, and avoid the evils of the hypocrisy ; and that 
is, when the pretender aims at engrossing the ear 
and power of the prince : for that is a plain argu- 
ment, that he stands not on a sound bottom, and 
fears that the cheat will be discovered to the prince 
by h communication of counsel, and his hearing the 
rest of his wise and honest suly’ects, on all causes that 
relate to the public good of the country or the service 
of thef prince ; because they have an equal share in 
the welfare of both, and will not by common consent 
betray their own interest, which is invi.lved in the 
other. This made a wise prince say, that in the 
^ultitftde of counsellors is safety. W'lience, by a 

r 2 
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natural consequence, it is plain, that in one there i» 
danger ; danger to the glory of the prince, and the 
happiness of the people : and often, very justly, ruin 
to the very j)erson, who by such . unjust measures 
hoped to gain power and felicity. 

‘ The passions too much indulged, and not justly 
regulated and governed by the sacred rules of right 
reason, are and always have been the source of all 
miseiies and misfortunes, both private and public. 
And it is impossible, that any one of mortal race can 
escape pain greater or less, who will hear no other 
advices. The highest and most aweful stations can- 
not secure the greatest monarchs from troubles and 
misfortunes, who will be led by them. And I think 
it is too plain to need any proof, that no prince can he 
guided by any one minister, but through a passionate 
fondness of him, either for his imaginary virtues or 
agreeable vices : and I think it is as plain, that 
such a prince, and the kingdom governed by him, 
must be miserable in the end. And for this reason, 
all wise statesmen agree, that a prince or state ought 
to have no passions, if they would prosper in gloiy 
and power. 

‘ It is very true, that valour and conduct in armies 
may shine in one subject above another ; that fru- 
gality and good management may in another : but 
till we can find one man master of all knowledge and 
all virtues, it vdll never be safe nor honourable for 
any prince wholly to confide himself and his affairs 
to either, exclusive of all others. For that nation is 
in a lost and undone condition indeed, that can afford 
but one man among all it’s nobility and gentry quah- 
fied to serve the public, and in whom the prince can- 
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not have an equal confidence. Nay, it is an argu- 
ment of the weakness and depravity of a prince, who 
if he encouraged and rewarded virtue, would not 
want numbers of able heads to assist him. 

* But, Madam, I must remember to whom it is 
that I am speaking, to one of the wisest and best of 
princes ; on whom the first flattery can never have 
any effect, as being entirely free from all vicious in- 
clinations, and of too good judgement to be imposed 
on by the fairest appearances of virtue so far, as to 
lose the juster considerations of public good in the 
shining qualities of any particular. Under you, 
Madam, we find that saying true, ‘ How happy is 
the kingdom governed by a philosopher ! ’ We feel 
the blessing, and every day experience the manna of 
your reign. And how indulgent soever your Majesty 
may be thought to the eminent excellences of some, yet 
I have no manner of fear that they will ever be able to 
expel your Majesty’s affections from all your other 
subjects, or make you ever deviate to a partiality in 
their favour against tlie good and universal cries of 
your people. 

‘ This noble temper of your Majesty it is, that 
secures me against all fears from this freedom, which 
I have taken ; since you will easily see a public spirit, 
void of all private aims, shine through the whole. I 
have, therefore, only to add my ardent wishes for the 
prosperous and long reign of your Majesty, over a 
people that are sensible of the blessing, which Pro- 
vidence has bestowed on them in their gracious 
Queen.’ 
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«TAK3AS SESTf WITH A KEW YEARNS GIFT OF A SPINNZKO* 
WHEEL, BY SIB WILLIAM CECIL TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

As years do grow, so cares increase. 

And time will move ; so look to thrifl : 

Though years in me work nothing less. 

Yet for your years and New Yearns Gift 
This housewife^s toy is now my shift. 

To set you on work some thrift to feel, 

I send you now a spinning-wheel. 

But one thing first I wish and pray. 

Lest thirst of thrift might soon you tire, 

Only to spin one pound a-day. 

And play the rest, as times require. 

Sweat not, oh fie ! — fiing work in fire. 

God send, who send’th all thrift and wealth. 

You long years, and your father health. 

Anno 1566. (Cecil Papers ») 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX, 

EARL OF ESSEX * 


[1567—1601.] 


Robert DEVEREUX was the eldest son of 
Walter first Earl of Essex, by Lettice daughter of 
Sir Francis Knollys, who was related to Queen Eliza- 
beth. He was bom in 1567 at Netherwood, his 
father’s seat in Herefordshire. 

This noWcman, destined subsequently to run an 
illustrious career, was during his tender years so 
backward in his learning, that liis father died with a 
very humble idea of his abilities : but this, in the 
judgement of many, proceeded from his preference 
of his younger son, Walter, who it appears had 
quicker parts in his childhood. On his death-bed 
however, he recommended Robert, then in the tenth 
year of his age, to the protection of Thomas Rad- 
clifFe Earl of Sussex, and to the care of Lord 
Burghley, whom he ap|>ointed his guardian. Water- 

* Authorities. Camden’s j-tmals of Oneen Elisabeth; 
Baker’s Chrot&cle ; , Winstanley’s English JVi thies ; Birch 's 
Memoirs, S(c. of the Reign of Qncen Elizabeth ; and Hume’s 
History <f England. 
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house, then Secretary for Ireland, in which country 
his father expired, had the immediate direction 
of his person and estate, which though not a little 
injured hy his predecessor’s public spirit, was stiU 
very considerable ; and his popularity at court was 
so remarkable, that according to that gentleman’s 
assertion, ‘ there was no man so strong in friends as 
the little Earl of Essex.’ 

In 1578, when he w'as about twelve years of age. 
Lord Burghley placed him at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, under the cai’e of Dr. Whitgift the master, 
subsc((uently Archbishop of Canterbury. Here he 
first began to apply himself to learning with uncom- 
mon assiduity ; and, in a short time, he surj)assed 
all his noble contemporaries. 

In 1582, having takeii the degree of M. A.he left the 
Univei’sity, and n tired to his owm house at l,ambsie 
in South-Wales, to which he gradually became so 
much attiu'hed for it’s niral (}uiet, that it was with 
difficulty he was [)revailed upon to leave it. 

His first appearance at court w^as in tlie seventeenth 
year of his age. I'hither be caiTied with him, among 
other powerful recommendations, a fine person, a 
polite address, and an affability w'hich procured him 
numerous friends. Neither must it Ik; forgotten that 
his mothoj-, not long after his father’s death, had 
married the (Queen’s fiivourite, the celebrated Earl of 
Leicester. A t fii’st, .however, he showed great reluc- 
tance to avai* himself of his step-father’s interest, 
being disgust, d at the nuptials which optmed his way 
fo i<- ; but 5:* the end, by the jK;rsuasion of his Mends, 
he was so far reconciled to him, that 'toward the close 
of the year 1585 he accompanied him to Holland, 
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with the title of General of the Horse. In this 
quality, he gave the highest proofs of personal cou- 
rage in the battle of Zutphen ; and, for his gallant 
behaviour upon that occasion, was created by Leicester 
a Knight-banneret. 

On his return to England, it quickly appeared that 
the Queen not only approved, but was desirous also 
of rewarding, his services ; for iq)on Leicester’s ad- 
vancement in l.'jST to the office of Lord-Steward, 
Essex succeeded him as Master of the Horse. 
The following year, when her Majesty assembled 
the army at Tilbury for the defence of the kingdom, 
and gave the command of it under herself to Leices- 
ter, she created Essex General of tlie Horse ; and, 
soon afterward, conferred upon him the Order of the 
(iaiter. 

I'lie death of Leicester, \vhicli liappened in the 
same year, placed him on the pinnacle of prospeiity. 
He had, now, no rival near the throne: on the con- 
trary, Burghley, the chief person in j)OAver, W'as his 
patron and his friend. From this time, the Queen 
showed a decisive partiality in his favour’, which so 
jrervei ted his better judgement, that lie occasionally 
gave way to sallies of arrogance and vanity even in 
her presence, till the following incident administered 
a check to his presumption : Sir (Charles Biount, 
a very handsome young man, having distinguished 
himself at a tilting-inateh, her Majesty sent him a 
chess-queen of golil enamelled, which he fastened 
upon his arm with a crimson libbon. Essex under 
an impulse of jealousy cried cut, witl affected dis- 
dain, “ Now, I qienx'ive, er (Ty fool must have a 
favour.” For this affront, Blount challenged Essex : 
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they met in Marybone-Park, and the Earl was 
disarmed and wounded in the thigh. The Queen, 
far from being displeased at the disgrace of one 
who had called in question her judgement, affirmed 
with an oath, that ‘ it was fit some one or other 
should take him down, otherwise there would be 
no ruling him.’ However, she reconciled the rivals, 
who to their honour continued friends as long its they 
lived. 

In 1.589, Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake 
undertook an expedition for the purpose of restoring 
Don Antonio to the crown of Portugal. This the 
Earl regarded as an action too glorious for others to 
perform, while he himself remained only an idle 
spectator. He, therefore, followed the fleet and army 
to Spain ; and having Joined them at Corunna, pro- 
secuted the rest of the expedition with great vigilance 
and valour.* But he incurred the Queen’s displea- 
sure, by having gone Avithout her express leave. On 
his return, however, he soon re-established himself 
in her good graces ; nor was it long, before he obtained 
new and substantial marks of her recovered favour, 
in grants of very considerable value. 

About this time, he incurred an additional risk of 
her regard, by a private (and, as it was then con- 
ceived, inconsiderate) match with Frances,, only 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham and widoAV 
of Sir PhiUp Sidney, which her Majesty affected to 
consider as n some measure derogatory from the 

* Among , !iher proofs of his chivalrous spirit, while skirmish- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, he by sound of trumpet 
challenged the governor, or any person of equal quality with 
himself, to single combat. 
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honour of the house of Essex ; and, though for the 
present this business passed unnoticed, it was probably 
not quickly forgotten. 

In 1591, Henry IV. of France having demanded 
fresh assistance from Elizabeth, though he had already 
a body of her troops in his service, she despatched 
Essex with four thousand men, a small train of artil- 
lery, and a competent fleet, into Normandy ; where 
it was proposed, that he should join the French army, 
in order to undeilake the siege of Rouen. The 
French King, however, neglected to perform the con- 
ditions upon which the succours were sent ; though 
Essex, at his request, made a long and hazardous 
journey to his camp, in order to concert measures for 
giving the Queen satisfaction. 

Upon his return from this jouraey, Esst^x, in order 
to sustain the spirit of his officers, conferred on many 
of them the honour of knighthood : a circumstance, 
with which Elizabeth was higlily offended. In many 
excursions, which he made from his camp to the very 
walls of Rouen, though lie fearlessly exposed liis 
person, he always came off unhurt ; but he was much 
blamed for his temerity, his younger brother Walter, 
then in the flower of liis age, being slain in one of 
these rash exploits. 

The winter-service harassing the troops, who were 
now engaged in the siege of that city, Essex, not 
a little provoked, solicited leave of Henry to proceed 
in his. own manner, promising to storm the place with 
the English forces. But the King, unwilling to let 
his allies plunder one of the r^Lhest Um 's in his do- 
minions, refused his request. Upon this Essex, still 
more irritated, resolved to quit a station, where no 
Teno\^n could be acquired Before he set otT how- 

3 
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ever, Re challenged M. Villars, governor of Rouen, 
to single combat; and, on his refusing to fight, 
having consigned the command of his troops to Sir 
Roger Williams, an officer of courage and experience, 
he embai’ked for England, where his presence was 
now become necessary, from tlie efforts of his ene- 
mies to injure him in his royal mistress’ regard. 
These impi’essions, indeed, he succeeded in removing; 
but both in tins and the succeeding years, partly from 
the loftiness of his temper, and partly from the arti- 
fices of those who envied his greatness, he encoun- 
tered various causes of chagrin. 

A treasonable book, written abroad by a .Tesuit, 
with a view to create dissension in England ai>out the 
succession, had been published under the name of 
Dolenjan. This work, by a refinement in malic', 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, in order to 
create him trouble ; and it’s object was, for a short 
time, api)arently accomplished : but his popularity 
rai.sed him so many friends, that the artifice M'as 
speedily detected, and it’s contrivers incuiTcd the con- 
tempt whidi they deserved. 

Ambitious ()1‘ military fame, Essex was uneasy 
without it. This made him solicit the command of 
the land-forces, sent out u ith the fleet under Drake 
and Hawkins against the Spanish colonies in ) SQi ; 
but Elizabeth absolutely refused him, in terms how- 
ever manifest) I'T a degi’ee of |)ersonal interest in his 
safety, wbif! exjMiseil her to defamation. She told 
him, She . jved him, and her realm, too much to 
ha::aru Ins jterson in any lesser action than that, which 
should import her crown and state, arid therefore willed 
him to be content.’ She gave him likewise a warrant 
for four thousand pounds, notwithstanding ha: iwual 
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parsimony, Avith these remarkable words ; “ Look to 
thyself, good Essex, and he wise to thyself, without 
giving thine enemies advantage, and my hand shall 
be readier to help thee than any other.” 

Thus disappointed of going abroad, he employed 
his talents at home in cultivating her Majesty’s good 
graces and the favour of the people ; and he, happily, 
succeeded in both. To this, tlie detection of an 
alarming conspiracy against the Queen, effected by 
his sagacity, largely contributed : Rodrigo Lopez a 
Portuguese Jew, whom Elizabeth for his medical 
abilities had ap|)ointed lier domestic physician, had 
been bribed l>y the agents of Spain to poison his 
royal [)atroness. By the vigilance of Essex and his 
dependents, Avho frecjuentcd the palace .and were fa- 
miliar with the royal household, the whole plot was 
unravelled ; and Ijopez, with two others of his coun- 
trymen, Avas executed for high treason. After 
this, the Queen could no longer deny to her favourite 
those militaiy honours, Avhich he had so long sighed 
for in vain. 

Accordingly in Avhen the Spaniai’ds laid 

siege to Calais, and the discharges of their artillery 
were heard at Gnjenwich, an army Avas hastily de- 
spatched to Dover under his command, her Ma- 
jesty intending to embark them for the assistance 
of her opposite neighbours. But this the French 
wisely declined, being willing rather to let the Spa- 
niards hold Calais for a short time, than to see it pre- 
served by the intervention of the English; who, pre- 
suming on their ancient rights, would p obably hold, 
it for ever. * 

The Queen however, taking advantage of the Avish 
manifeted by her |)eople to keep the war at a dis- 
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tance, and to prevent the Spaniards from projecting a 
second invasion, ordered a fleet to be equipped for 
the attack of Cadiz. Upon this occasion, the greatest 
part of the exiKjnses were home by the principal per- 
sons engaged in the enterprise. The armament, both 
from it’s number of ships (150), and the land-sol- 
diers and mariners aboard, was the most consider- 
able which had hitherto l)ecn assembled. The com- 
mand of it was entrusted to the Earl of Essex, and 
Lord Howard (then I.ord High Admiral of England) 
with joint and equal authority : and Lord Thomas 
Howai'd, Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Francis Vere, a 
veteran general wlio had acquired immortal fame by 
several campaigns ifi Holland and Flanders, Sir 
George (^’arew, and Sir Conyers Cliftbrd, were nomi- 
nated as their assistant council of war. iVl'ter Ix'ing 
joined by a Duttrh squadron of twenty-four ships of 
the line, un«ler the command of Admiral Van Duven- 
voord, on the eighteenth of June they anived off Cape 
St. Vincent; where tiiey leamed from an Irish bark, 
that the jjort of Cadiz was full of rich merchant-sliips, 
and that they had no suspicion even of the c<|ui|)- 
ment of the English armament. On the twentieth 
they anchored near St. Sebastian’s, on the west of 
the island of Cadiz, where the Admiral wishetl to 
land the forces, in ?rdei’ to their immediately attack- 
ing the te”'ii ; but Essex, upon trial finding this to 
be impracticabhs b>^ the advice of Sir Walter Ralegh 
desisted. 

It was lh<- ’ proposed by the Earl to begin with 
attack I r»g i . fleet. To this hazardous, project the 
Lord Admiral at length agreed, up'On which Essex 
threw his hat into the sea for joy. The next day. 
their heroic resolution was as heroically carried’ inh> 
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execution ; no one distinguishing himself more than 
the General, who in his own ship (the Due Re- 
pulse) offered to second Ralegh in boarding the St. 
Philip. The Spaniards behaved with great gallantry, 
as long as any hopes remained, after which setting 
fire to theii’ ships, they retired. 

Essex now landed eight hundred men at the 
port of Puntal : and having adopted measures for de- 
stroying the bridge, attacked the pLace with so much 
fury, that it was quickly taken ; and, the next day, 
the citadel surrendered upon capitulation. An offer 
was then made of two millions of ducats for the ships; 
but the Admiral replied, ‘ lie came tlierc to consume, 
and not to compound.’ Upon tliis, the Spaniards 
themselves set them on fire ; with a loss, as it w'as 
computetl, of ten times the sum proffered. 

Essex was extremely desirous of keeping Cadiz, 
wliich he proposed to have done with a very small gar- 
rison ; but the council iliffering from liim in opinion, 
they plundered the island, demolished the forts, 
and bore away for the j)ort of Faro, a bishop’s 
see* in Portugal, which they destroyed. They next 
proceeded to Cape St. \"incent, and held a council, 
to determine whether they sliould sail for the Azores, 
with a view of intercepting tlie Plate-fleet ; but this 
was determined in the negative. The Earl’s offer 
of making the attempt Mith two of her Majesty’s 
ships and ten others, was likewise rcjected.f For 

* A very valuable library belonging to Jeroin Osorius, a cele- 
brated Portuguese prelate who died in 1580, fulling to Eissex’s 
share, he generously gave it to the 'ibrary fou- led at Oxford 
by Sir Tltomas Bodley in the following year. 

t This Camden ascribes to the anxiety of some of the officers, 
'dio had amassed large boot'cs, to get their treasure safe on shore. 
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these refusals Essex was so much disgusted with his 
brother-officci-s, that upon his return he drew up and 
dispersed an account of the expedition, in which he 
freely censured their conduct, not sparing even that 
of the liOrd High Admiral himself. Hence arose a 
recrimination, in which he was himself charged with 
want of cool judgement, and with temerity. By this 
indisci’cet step he created a number of powerful ene- 
mies, who never forgave him. 

The first measure which they took was, to render 
the Queen jealous of liis popularity. With this view, 
they pai'ticidaii)' cautioned her against receiving such 
as he recommended to civil employments. That a 
spirit like that of i lssex should exhibit to those, whom 
he deemed the authoix of such counsels, visible tokens 
of resentment, even to the neglect of her Majesty’s 
obvious displeasure, was to Ire expected. Out of her 
natural kindness to him, horvever, as well as from a 
desire of remunerating his various exertions, she 
apjxjinted him Master of the Ordnance by patent in 
the year 1597. 

I'his appears to have quieted his agitated mind; 
and upon a report that the Spanisirds were preparing 
a new fleet at Ecrrol and (Joninna, for the invasion of 
some part of the British islands, he instantly offered 
his service to his royal mistress : cheerfully declaring, 
as Camden assiiie? us, that ‘ he would either defeat 
this new Armada, which had threatened England for 
a year together, or perish in the att(;mpt.’ Delighted 
with his j‘. >posiJ, EUzalieth caused a considerable 
fleet to he quipp'-d for the occasion ; and aj»pointed 
Essex at once General, Admiral, and Commander-in- 
chief. 

Wc may infer the interest, which the Earl tt)ok in 
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the success of his voyage, from the number of his 
fi-iends who accompanied him as volunteers ; particu- 
larly the Earls of Rutland and vSoutharnpton, and 
the liOrds Cromwell and Rich. Neither could his 
secret enemies, observing his influence over the 
Queen, refuse to serve under him in this (*xpcdition. 
His sanguine ho])es, however, w er(‘ in some measure 
disappointed ; for, at sixty le agues’ distance IVom Ply- 
inoutli, they encountered hn* lour days so vinleut a 
storm, that they were obliged to put back, and re- 
mained wind-bound a wliole mmilli. 

During this interval, Essex \\ itli llal(\gh personally 
visited the court, in order to raxWe iVesh instructions. 
His ])roposals still continued to hi? Iiighly darii^g; 
but, as Camdcai insinuates, they were at (he same 
time so extremely dangerous, tiiat tlie Queen re- 
fused to give them her counteiunu e. 

The scjuadron being refitted and victiialkd, Essex 
by lier Alajesty’s express command disembarked all 
the land-forces, witli the excejjtion of Sir Erancis 
Vere’s regiment, and set sail a second time, for tlie 
purpose not only of burning the Spanish sliipping in 
their own harbours, l?ut also of intciccpting' the 
homewavd-bonnd Plate-fleet, wliich wiis expected to 
touch about this time at the Azores. For tlicse 
isdiuds, accordingly, he made the best of liLs u ay ; 
having informctl JSir \\'altcr Ralegh, uho com- 
manded one divisi*)!! of tf'' armament, tftat he 
himself intendetl to attack Fayal. By some acci- 
dent the squadrons se])arated ; and Ralegh, v ho 
«‘UTiv(‘d first, justly ajijiix'luno'ing that the smallest 
delay might *frust*»’ate their d<‘sign, tool* Faval him- 
before Essex came up witli llu' rest of the 
fleet. : 
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This conduct Essex construed into a design to rob 
him of the honour of the coiujuest. Accordingly he 
cashiered tlic captains, who had borne a part in the 
enterprise ; and he would have shown his resentment 
against the Admiral himself, had not Lord Thomas 
Howard induced Ralegh to make some concessions to 
him, as his superior, Avhich produced a temporary 
reconciliation l)etwcen tliein, and the re-instating 
of the discarded officers in their commands. 

One of the pilots liaving dissiuided Essex from 
remaining at Graciosa (wliere the wliole fleet al\s ays 
touched) in consequence of the insecurity of tliat 
haven, the Spanish vessels, the grand oljject of the 
expedition, got safe into the j)ort of Angra. 'Jlic 
English ships had indeed separated into different 
divisions, m ith a view of intercej)ting the enemy ; but 
they passed unseen, except by vSir William Monso 
who though stationed at the gi’eatest distance, gave 
the signal for a general chace. Unlia[)pily, it was 
without effect. They fell in, however, with three 
ricli merchant-men from the Ilavannah ; the value 
of wliose cargoes, according to that officer’s state- 
ment, more than defrayed the expenses of the whole 
expedition. 

Chagrined at the escape of the Plate-fleet, Essex 
resolved to attempt some enter])rise of imjmrtance, 
which might sustain liis poj)nlanty. With this view, 
he bxife the towr« id* \ ilia Eranea hy surprise, and 
pillaged it: uiVer which he set sail for England; and 
tipon his [/ iage would certainly have fallen in with 

^ A nav .1 officer oi’ distinguished reputation, • who iiad signa- 
lised hiniselt’in almost every engagement against the Spaniards, 
and was but ill requited for his services in the reign ot 
James I. I 
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a formidable squadron of Spanish men of war, destined 
to make a second attempt on England, if a violent 
storm had not prevented it, and greatly damaged his 
fleet. Tlie same storm proved however still more 
fatal to the enemy, who lost eighteen of their largest 
ships, and were compelled to renounce their projected 
invasion. 

Soon after his arrival in Ihigland he repaired to 
court, wliere he found the Qikkmi, in consecpience of 
the failure of the exj)edition, highly incensed against 
liim ; u])on which, he retired to his house at Waiistead, 
and under pretence of sickness al)sented himself from 
parliament, at that time sitting. His dissatisfarlion, 
as (,^amden reports, arose from the Lord AdmiraFs 
having been creatcxl Earl of Nottingham during his 
a])sence, with some [)articular clauses’^* in the preamble 
of his patent, wliicli Essex deemed disparaging to 
himself 

Another cause of disgust was, the aj)pointment of 
Sir RoIkmI (.'ceil to the Secretaryship oi' State. This 
gentleman, a secret enemy to Essex, was restrained 
only from openly opj)osing him by the advice of his 
father, the I.ord Treasurer Burghlcw. Elizabeth 
however, as if she meant to apologise to her favourite 
for every stc p wliich she took contrary to his inclh 
nat'.ons, coii(*iliat( d liim to the new minister by a 
present of sevtm thousaiul pounds : for Cecil being 
iioon afterward sent on an embassy to France, he im- 

The new <lignity was saiil to be "'onferred u|ilnhim * on ac* 
of his good services in taking uiu' destroying the 

finish ships achk'/emciits, wliieli Kssex oiie. jcl to mainti in 
l>y single combat against Notringha? 1 , hi;5 sons, or any of his 
connexions, belonged solely to himselt. To sooth, his ehagrio, 
he was created Eurl Marshal of England in December, 1597. 

U 2 
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clertook tlio discharg'c of the duties of his office durinpf 
liis absence. But upon the Embassador’s return in 
May 159H, Avith an account of a peace l)eing* con- 
cluded Ijetween France and Spain, a negociation 
between England and the latter country was carnestl)^ 
pressed by Burgldey, (ind as vehemently op])osed by 
Essex. The Treasurer, at length, in great heat, 
told the Earl, that ‘ he seemed to be intent upon 
nothing but l)lood and slaughter;’ upon which 
Essex exelainicxi, that the ‘ blood and slaughter of 
the Queen’s enemies might be v^ery lawfully his inten- 
tion ; that he was not against a solid, but a specious 
and jweearious jicace; tliat the Spaniards were a sub- 
tile and amliitious peojile, who had contrived to df 
England more niiscliief in time ol‘ j)e;>c(‘, than of war : 
and that as to toes, whose hands it was impossible In 
bind by treaty, it was l)etter not to ti^‘ u}) our own/ 
The Trearurer tlum produced a vounne, in which 
he showed Essex this passage, ‘‘Men ol’ blood slial! 
not live out liall' their days.” 

Essex, ill vin(li(‘atio]) of his own opinion, drew iij) 
an e]o(|uent Apology, which he addressinl to lii^ 
learned friend Mr. z\ntony Bacon, ‘against those 
who jealously and maliriously taxed him to b(‘ tlu' 
only hindcrer of the peace and (piiet of his country/ 
Tills piece, iliougn a lasting memorial ol' his abilities 
both as stet. ^ :nan and a writer, by it’s jiubheatioii 
gav(i givat ' f lo tlu* <iueen, w ho dc'prc rated no- 
thing so ii. rh as submitting political measures to tlu* 
strirtuies . /<the pcMjjile. 

I’o ad / lo his inisllirtune, death dc’jn ived him about 
this time of his illustrious I'riend Lord Burghley:^ 


* lie died, as k lias been stated in liis Life, in ISSS. 
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and now his enemies, freed from that powerful re- 
straint, began to form a strong* party against him. 
He still however retfiined su<‘h an ascendency over 
tlie Queen, tliat if lie had kept within the bounds of 
nroper respect to her Majesty, all their attempts would 
nave proved abortive. 

lint in this situation of his aflairs unfortunately, 
inste ad of controlling liis liigli and stnlibom spirit, ho 
suffered his passions to get the bi tter of liis reason : 
wlien he was not listened to as a eounsellrir, he as- 
sumed the tone of a dictator; and, if this failM him, 
li(‘ affected to treat his opponents a\ itli supercilious- 
ness or contenmt. In a dispute witli Elizabeth in 
159s, concerning the choice of a govc'nior for Ire- 
land, unable to prevail upon her to exchange her 
own nomination of his uncle Sir W illiani Knollys 
for his friend Sir George Carew, he had the in- 
solence to turn his liack upon her Majesty, who 
taking fire at this disrespect, instantly gave 1 pm a 
violent blow on the i heek ; at the same time bidding 
him, go and be lianged.” The exasperated Earl, 
losing all presence of mind, eominitted a second 
error, in clapinng his liiind uj)on his sword : uj)on 
which tlie liOrd High Admiral rushed in between 
them, and Essex w ithdrew, swearing bitterly, that 
‘ he neither eoiild nor would ])ut u|) w ith sneli an 
affront.’ ^ I Voni that ini idc'iit may lie d«-i.'ed liis ruin ; 

i‘is decease the Chancellorship of the I 'nlverslty of Cambridge 
hcconiiiifr vacant, th'it learned l)od\’ cliose the Earl ot Essex in 
liis ror^n. Upon this occasion, Iu‘ | aal them !t visit, aiul vras 
rfaiiied at (Queen’s C^olk ire with , . traordin:;. ' niagnifieene*’; 
t<»e room in winch lie slept being 1 alu ri' art,, as a protJt or 
their adeelion, distingiiished by tlie i.ame ot ‘ Essex's t haniher.’ 

^ I'pou this occasion he Chaneellor Egt rton having, in a 
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for Elizabeth, naturally jealous of her authority, and 
alarmed at the impetuosity of his temper, though 
from motives of prudence she appeared to l)e recon- 
ciled to him, witlidrew from him thenceforward her 
accustomed confidence. ^ 

About this time occurred an event, which proved 
the apprehensions entertained of liim l)y the enemies 
of his countiy, and ouglit tlierefore to have endeared 
liim to all it’s friends. One Edward Scjuire was im- 
pj’isoncd for treason, n])on the following grounds: 
he had Ik'Cii a groom in the Queen's stables, went 
subsequently to sea n ith vSir Francis Drake, and 
l)eing taken prisoner and caiTied to Spain, was jK?r* 
suaded l)y a Jesuit to undertake the poisoning of the 
Earl of Essex, and afterward of Elizabeth herself; 
for which, he had materials delivered to him in n 
fdadder. J'his he found means to rub, as he had 
been cbre<'ted, upon the pommel of hcT Majesty's 
saddle; and getting liimself recommended to servo 
on board Essex's ship in the island-voyage, he in like 
manner besmeared both the arms of his great chair. 
As no ctfert however ensued in eitlicr rase, the 
Spanish Jesuit, suspecting his agent and not his 
drug, caused information to be givcai in England 
against Squire; wlio, finding himself betrayed, com 
teSvSed his double attempt, and was executed fi»r it^ 


prudential letl.i , '’dvir.ed him to make his submission, F^'sex (in 
a spirited ai cr, marked with starts of passion and .seutinic'^^^ 
of frecdo.n v y uncommon at that time) replied; “ W hen tlic 
vileri of iivC ^nlties ore done unto me, doth religion enforce mo 
to sue? What, cannot princes err? ('annot subjects receive 
wrong? Is an earthly power, or authority, infinite? Pardon mOi 
pardoo me, my good lord, I can never subscribe to these prin- 
ciples.’^ 
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The miseries of Ireland continuing still unrelieved, 
and it being proposed in the council to send over a 
new governor with the usual restrictions, Essex took 
occasion to demonstrate, that ‘ nothing had been 
Jiitherto so expensive as an ill-timed frugality, as 
|)y these restrictions the Irish rebels had been 
the only gainers.’ His enemies, haj)py to find him 
in this disjiosition, suggested that the total reduction 
of the island was to be expected only from him- 
self. This, at first, he declined : but j)erceiving that 
he could enjoy neither quiet nor c omfort at home', 
that it was with difficulty he maintained his credit, 
and that by disappointing the c'xiHxtations of his 
friends he should gradually lose tliem, in an evil hour 
he acc^epted the lieutcmaiicy of the kingdom, which 
had l)een tlie grave of his father’s fortunes, and w hicli 
his best friends foresaw would jnove the gulf of his 
own. It is true, indeed, that he had a considerable 
army granted him : that ciuc? care was taken for the 
payment c)f it ; and that his powers u ere ample, and 
his appointments immense. Eut these w^re obtained 
with many struggles; everything which he promised, 
or seemed to jiroinise, in order to obtain them, was 
remembered ; and when the arrangements were 
completed, far from going with alacrity, as to a station 
which he had courtc'd, he seemed to look forward to 
it as a banishment, and to regard Ireland rather as an 
asylum from his Sovereign’s displeasure, than as a po- 
tent government Ijestowed upon him by her affection.^ 

* The truth of this is apparent lioui an epistle of his to the 
Queen, written previously to Ihs en.ha/kution ; r that kingdor?. 
h is preserved among the Harleiun MSS. at the ihitish Museum. 

^ ‘ TO THE QUE1:N. 

‘ From a mind delighting in sorrow ; from spirits wasted with 
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On the twelfth of March, 1599, his commission 
passed tlie gieat seal ; and on the twenty-seventh of 
the same month, he set out, accompanied by many 
of the nobility, and attended by vast crowds of 
people out of town. Upon reachinpf Ireland, he 
found afi'airs in a state very different from what 
he had expc^c ted, and perceived tliat nothing* was 
to be done to any purpose, before he had well 
acquainted liimself with tiie country in which he 
n as to a('t. 1 ie found, liken ise, tliat his newly- 

raised men were altogetlier unfit for action, till 
t)i(\y were seas.oned to the <‘limate, and inured to 
military disci|)!iue, l^hese considerations prevented 
him from niai*ching directly to I 'Istei*, lest the Earl 
of IVi’oiie should take advantage of his weakni'sis; 

passion; I'rom a lioarttorn in pieces with care, grief, and travail; 
from a man th.it Iiatetli himself, and all things else that keep him 
alive; whiit >.rvice can your Majesty e\])ect, since any service 
past rlcservi's no more tlian banislnnent and proscription to the 
cursedest of all islands.^ It is your rebels’ pride and sriccc'ssion 
must give me leave to ransom myself out of this hateful prison, 
out of my ioalhed body : wliicli, if it happen so, your Majesty 
sliall have no canse to niislike the fasliiou of my dcatli, since the 
( oiirse of my life could never pleiisc you. 

— ‘ Ilapiyv, could ho finish forth his fate 
In some unliaJinted di*scrt, most obscure 
From all society, from love and liale 
Of V )rliiiv folk ! 'Flien should Jie sleep secure; 

d'hv 1 a;ike again, and yield God ever praise; 

ConleiU vvi»4i hi[)>, and haws, and brambioberry ! 

in I < lemplalion passing out. his days, 

A]ii\ cf mge of holy thought- to make him merry: 

W'ii. , when ]i( dies. Ids torn!) may be a hjjsh. 

Where harmless llohiii dwells with gentle TJirush. 

^ Your Majesty’s exiled servant, 

* UoiiEUT Es^EX.’ 
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and the council desiilng that he would suppress some 
disorders in Munster, he thought this a fair occasion 
of exercising his raw recruits. 

On his return to Dublin, he addressed a letter 
to the Queen, containing a free and full representa- 
tion ^ of the state of things in Ireland. Eli/abetli, 
provoked that he liad not immediately marclied into 
Ulster to attac k 'lYi*one, repeated lier orde rs upon 
that head in tlie strongest terms. Before tliese 
amved howc'ver. Sir Henry Harrington, with some 
of the fri\sh trooj)s, had Ix'en worsted by an inferior 
number of the O’Briens; which so exasperated Essex, 
though naturally far from being severe or cruel, that 
he cashiered all the oflicers, and decimated tlic jnuvatc 
men. 

Elaving rece ived his Sovereign’s commands, he wa:^ 
on the point of nunvhing into Ulster, when he was 
prevailed upon to enter the eounty of Ophally, to 
reduce the O'Connors and tlie (TMoores. This lie 
performed; i)ut with so considerable a diminution of 
his forces, that by the advice of the Insli council he 
wrote home lor a sii]>ply of two tliousand men. In 
the midst of these disasU'rs, an army was suddenly 
raised in England, uikUt the lominand of the Earl of 
Nottingham ; the enemies of Essex hav ing suggested 
to ilie^Ciuecu, that ‘ he rather ineditrited an invasion 
of liis native country, than tlu' reduction of the 
Irish rebels.’ 

At length Essi'x, intending to \)roeeed directly to 
f Ister, sent orders to Sir (\myers Clifford, who 
coininanded in (’onnaiight, t • approrc h the (*neiny 

* This admirable perronnanee, p inting out all the measures 
wliich were subsecjiiently adopted, and by whieh his s^iccessor 
put an^end to the war, vtMiaius upon record in that country. 
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on that side, that Tyrone miglit be obliged to 
divide his forces. Unfortunately, in the execution 
of this movement, the English were defeated, with 
the loss of tlicir commander-in-chicf. This fresh 
disappointment, however, did not prevent Essex from 
marching against Tyrone, as soon as tlie reinforce- 
ment from England anived. Yet, even with this 
augmentation, his army was considerably inferior to 
that of the foe ; and, to add to his distress, a general 
dislike to the service prevailing among his troops, 
many deserted, and others counteiieited sickness. 
From tlie advance, also, of the season he as un- 
able to bring’ on a decisive action witli 'J yronc,’" who, 
possessed of all the strong-liolds, seemed resolved to 
harass tlie English by fatiguing marches and conn- 
term arches, and to avoid a liattle by every stratagem 
of war. 

Thus circumstanced, he accepted the proposal of a 
conference with the rebel chieftain, who had s(‘nt an 
cx[)ress to him for that purpose. 'Flie generals, ac- 
cording to agreement, met ahme, at some distance* 
from their camps, which were formed on the oppo- 
site banks of a river. 

Tyrone, as a mark of respcH t to the I.ord l aou- 
tenant, advanced from his side of the ford of Bally- 
clynch into the nver, saddle-deep; and lieing thoTi 
within hearing, he eonferr<*d with Essex, who re- 
mained or tlie opposite hank. At this int<*rview. 
w hich took plac’c on the eighth of Septennber, a truce 

* That ral int skirmishes, however, occasionally tf)ok place, 
we may inter from the rewards bestowed by^EsseV upon some of 
his ofheers. Among others, Sir Hewitt Osborne, grandfather 
of Thomiis first Duke of Leeds, received the honour of knight- 
hood at his hands, for his valiant behaviour at Mayimoth/ 
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was concluded till the first of May, to be renewed 
however every six weeks, and to be broken off by 
cither party at their option, upon giving fourteen days’ 
notice from the expiration of any of the intermediate 
periods, llie policy of Essex, in this reserved condi- 
tion, is evident : his object being to gain time to re- 
j)air to England, in order to counteract the designs of 
liis enemies; and to enable liimself, if the Queen 
should blame him for having treated with Tyrone,'^ 
to (ieelare that he coidd renew the war, whenever her 
Majesty should think projK^r, in a few days. 

Ilis artifice, however, apj)eared to Elizabeth such 
an unwarrantable stretcli of power in a subject, that 
she readily, upon the united suggestions of Not- 
tingham, Cecil, and Ralegh, conceived this treaty 
was intended to mask a treasonable design of in- 
vading England w ith the assistance of Tyrone’s 
army, t lie that as it may, he certainly took a 


* That she highly resented this interview is obvious, from 
the circumstance of her anger having overHovvec^ upon “ that 
witty fellow, Jicr godson,’^ Sir Jofin Harrington, wlio liad ac- 
companied Essex into Ireland, and had received from him the 
honour of knightliood in that kingdo\n. There was indeed, as 
he observes in a letter to Sir Antony Standcr, “ neither rliyme 
nor reason to punish him lor going to sec l yrone;*' and there- 
fore, Elizabeth “ herself being accuser, judge, and witness,’* 
and fempering majesty, wisdom, learning, choler, and fa- 
vour,” most admirably, he was in a few days “ graciously dis- 
missed.” But his account proves, liow deeply and truly she was 
atfected upon the occasion: “ She is quite disfavoured and un- 
attired, and these troubles waste Iicr much. She disregardeth 
every costly cover, that cometb to ine table, and taketb little 
but manchet aivd succory pottage. — She walks n ich in her privy 
chamber, and stamps with her feet at ill news, and thrusts ner 
rusty sword at times into the arrris in great rage.” 
i' As these ministers I ad the chief administration of public 

9 . 
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step, immediately after his treaty with Tyrone, which 
was extremely ('eiisiirable : for (putting the supreme 
command with wliich his royal mistress liad invested 
him, and leaving tlie affairs of Ireland in their very 
unsettled state, he returned privately home at the 
very instant, when lie had nx eived instructions from 
the jirivy-council to act with incri^ased vigour against 
the rebels in that kingdom. 

He arrived in England, at a moment wlien the 
Queen had not the slightest suspic ion of his rash 
design ; and by riding night and day he reaelud 
the court, before any intelligence could be (Con- 
veyed to his enomies. I lis t agerness indeed to 
see Elizalx 111 w as so great, that witliout staying to 
change his dress, he enU rc'd Jier bed-cdiainiK r, whe?i 
she was Imt just risen, and v as sitting w ith lua* hair 
about lu r fa(‘e. lie instantly fidl on his knees jit 
her feet, ki ood her hand, and enln^alc'd a pi ivaic' 
conference*; in which he so succc's>fully urg('d liis 
cause, that he withdiew with visible' marks ol’ satis- 
faction, anti was hearti to say, ‘ thougli lit' had met 
with sttirms almoad, litc had found a sweet calm at 
home.’ 

But as soon as (lie new s of’ Ids retx jdioii reaehed 
the ear t:f the Higli Admiral, and Ct'eil (now Lend 
Treasurer) Ifiey -'jiaired to court, and as.ignrd 

affairs, arul liad ( (jji./: n' ly opposed Iiis measures, it is not at all 
surprising, that :] i pe/<ona! fears .should have mtuh* them sus- 
pect too UiUch especially since I'^ssex had openly declared ‘lie 
would use V* • means in his power to removal tliein fnini the 
Qiie' r.’- ds.’ > et some of our most respectahh' historians 

seem to thiiik, tliat unlawful stipulatioii.s actuftlly took place 
between 1 yronc and i^s^:ex at their private meeting ; and from 
their not permitting any of their usual attendants to be presentf 
■3 presumptive })r<>of of treason is adduced, ’ 
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such motives for his journey, that upon his return 
to her Majesty in tiie arternoon, slie not only re- 
ceived him with coolness, hut ordered him to he 
confined to his house, and to submit his whole 
conduct to the (‘xainination of the privy-council : 
in consequence of wiiu h, he was committed to the 
custody of the Lord Keeper Lj>’erlon. All inter- 
course, likewise, wjis forhidden hetween him and 
his friends, even l)y letters, nor was liis (.ountess 
herself permitted to see liiin. 

At tliis time, it is prol)ah!e tlie (iueen w'oidd have 
IjiX'U appeased, if lie had craved lier pardon, and re- 
turned to Ireland ; nor is it suspecti'd, tliat his ene- 
mies entertaiiKHl any other d(‘si:>ai a.^ainst liim, tJ^an 
that of ke<'piii<j;* him at a distane(' from (ourt. Hut 
his pride w as too dt'eply womuled : and thouj^h he 
apparently heliaved witli the utmost humility, he 
was so struck w ith her Majesty’s (hanj>'C' of bi'liaviour, 
that it thnwv iiim Into a dann'orous illness; uj)on 
which, Elizabetli relented. She (non went so far, 
as to send mc'^sai^es to him, amd assured liim, that ‘ if 
it could have been dome eonsi>tent!y with her honour, 
she would have \ isited liim.’ 'i'his kindness, as liis 
disorder proeeed(‘d lV«)m and vexation, restored 

him to health, after lu' had la.in in a languishing <xni- 
ditior. nearly three montlis. 

In the summer of KiOO, h<' recovered his liberty; 
and in the autumn follow ing la- made ]\Ir. Cuife, a 
mail of daring and arrogant elmraeler, w ho had been 
his Secretary in Ireland, liis c^n«*f confidant. This 
ndviser lahoyred to convince' r!ni, that " submission 
would do him no'good ; that l.er Majesty w as in the 
hands of a fai'tion, who weie uis enemies; and that 
the oijly way to restoi\; his fortune was, to find the 
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means at any rate of obtaining an audience, in which 
he might he able to represent his own case.’ He 
listened, however, to this dangerous advice witliout 
consenting to it, till he despaired of getting his Farm- 
ing of the Sweet Wines renewed : upon which, among 
otlier extravagant expressions, he oI)served, “ that 
the Queen gi'ew old and cankered, and that her mind 
was as crooked as her carcase.” This, as Camden 
informs us, was aggravated by some of the court- 
hidies, whom lie liad disappointed in their intrigues. 
He, also, carried on a secret correspondence ^itli 
James AT., King of Scotland, the objc*ct of which 
was to procure a public declaration of his right of 
succession to the English throne ; ami he would even 
have engaged his friend Lord Mountjoy, Deputy of 
Ireland, to bring over troojis in order to compid tlie 
measure. But his zeal in this matter, however im- 
prudent, appeal's completely to accpiil him of any in- 
tention of claiming the crown for himself, with which 
he has been charged : although some of his sangiiinO! 
partisans, in reference to his maternal descent, inju- 
diciously brought forward his name. 

His fortune having now reached it’s crisis, and he 
himself being ripened for the most desperate ]>rnject?, 
a conspiracy was formed in his little circle to seize tlie 
person of Elizabeth, i*emovc I’rom her his (aKunies, anti 
settle a new plan of government. Tliose eiuniiics, 
who had exact intelligence of all his measures, hurried 
him upon his fate by a message scait on the evening 
of the «tb of February, 1601, requiring him to 
attend coiin*:il, which he declined. He then 
announced, that they sought his life, kept a watch ia 
Essex-House all niglit, and summoned liis friends for 
his defence the next morning. 
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The Queen, apprised of the great resort of people 
of all ranks to his mansion, sent the Lord Keeper, 
the Earl of Worcester, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
the Lord Chief Justice Popharn, to leam his griev- 
ances. Tliese envoys, after a short and ineffectual 
conference, lie confined ; and then, attended hy the 
Eaiis of Rutland and Southampton, Lord Sands, 
Lord Monteagle, and about two hundred gentlemen, 
proceeded into the city, wheni the Earl of Bedford, 
J.ord CromweU, and some other gentlemen joined 
Ills [larty. But his dependence on the populace failed 
him ; and Cecil having prevailed ujion his brother, 
Lord Burghley, to go with Sir Gilbert Dethick 
(tlien King at Arms) and proclaim Essex and his 
adlierents ‘traitors’ in the principal streets, he 
found it impossible to reach his house by land: 
upon which, lie despatched Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
to release the Chit^f Justice ; and with his prin- 
cipal alteiidants, returned home hy water. The 
Iiouse WLis quickly invested with a large force by the 
Karl of Nottingham, to v. Jiom, after some blood spilt, 
he aiid his asM)ciales at last surrendered themselves. 
He was carried that niglit, with his fneiid the 
Ktirl of Southampton,'' to the Archbishop of Can- 

* As a proof ct once of Essex’s true piety, and of liis genuine 
friendshij), 1 have added one of his letters to this nobleman: M 
‘ MY LOUD, 

‘ As neither luiturc nor custom ever made me a man of com- 
pliment, so now 1 shall have less will than ever for to use such 
ceremonies, when I h ive left witli Martha to be solicitus circa 
'^iiultay and believe with Mary, unur.i c'ljjicit* But it is no com- 
pliment or ceremony, but a real and 'lecessary luty tliat one 
b’iend oweth to anothln* in absence, ai d especially at their leave- 
taking, when in man’s reason numy accidents may keep them 
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teibury’s palace at I Lambeth ; and, the next day, they 
were both conveyed to the Tower. 

long divided, or perhaps bar them ever meeting till they meet In 
another world: for then shall I think that my friend, whose 
honour, wliose person, and whose fortune is dear unto me, 
shall prosper and be happy wherever he goes, and whatever he 
takes in hand, when he is in the favour of that Clod, under 
whose protection there is only safety, and in whose serviee there 
is only true happiness to he found. What I think of your na- 
tural gifts or in this age, or in tliis state, to give glory 

to God, and to win honour to yoursc If, if you employ the 
talents you have received to tlieir best use, 1 will now tell you. 
It suliicetl), t!)at when I was furthest of all times from dis- 
sembling, I spake truly, arid have witness enough ; but these 
things only I will put 301:^ Lnrdsliip in mind of: 

‘ First, That you liave notliing, that y(ui liave not received. 

* Secondl\% 1 li-it yt)u po.s.-ess them not as lord over them, but 
as an aeeomptant lor them. 

* Thirdly, If you omplo}' them to serve this world, or .ou; 
own w’orldly delights (which the prince oi' (his world w'ill setk 
to entert.aiii }ou witlO it i.s ingratitude, it i.-i inju.stiee, yea, it is 
perfidious (reaehery. For whal would you tlnnk o(‘sueh a servant 
of yours, that .should convert your gotid.*:, conunitteil to liis 
charge, to llie advantage or service of your greate.st enemy: 
and what do you less than this with God, since you have all froiii 
him, and know that the world, and the princes thereof, are :it 
a continual enmity with him? And therefoiag if ever the aclmu' 
nition of your true friend shall he lieard liy you, or if your 
coiintr}^ wiiicii you may serve in so great and many tilings, 
dear unto }(m ; if 3 our God, wliom you must (if you deal tnu} 
with you. self) arl nowleiige to be powerful over ail, and ju>t iii 
all, oefca-ed. \ )i' ; yea, if you be dear unto 3our.«elf, aro 
prefer an ev^” f r-ting happiness before a pleasant dream, wlnVli 
you me^jt sfn, :i]y awake out ol*, and then repent in the hitteriH?^ 
of your ';o«i if any ot’ these things be regarded by you, thca 
•I say, call yourself to account fur what is past, cancel tho 
leagues 3^0 have made without the warrant of, a religious con- 
science, make a ix solute covenant with yliur God, to serve Inni 
with all your natural and spiritual, inw^ard and outward gids anti 

1 i 
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Great pains were now taken by his chaplains, to 
draw from him copious confessions, which was the 

abilities ; and then he that is faithful, and cannot licy hath pro- 
mised to honour them that honour him. He will give you that 
inward peace of soul, and true joy of heart, which till you 
have, you shall never rest ; and which, when you have, you shall 
never be shaken, and which you can never attain to, any other 
way than this I have showed you. I know your Lordship may 
say to yourself, and object to me, * this is but a vapour of melan- 
choly, and the stile of a prisoner, and that I was far enough 
from it, w'licn I lived in the world as you do now, arid may be 
so again, wdien my fetters be taken from me.’ 1 answer, ‘ though 
YOur Lordship should think so, yet cannot I distrust the good- 
ness of iny God, tliat liis mercy will fail me, or his grace for- 
sake me. 1 have so deeply engaged myself, that I should be one 
of the most miserable apostates that ever was : I have so avowed 
my profession, and called so many from time to time to wntnes® 
it, and to be watchmen over me, that I should be the hollowest 
h 3 'pocrite that ever was born.’ But though I should perish in my 
own sin, and draw upon myself my own damnation, should not 
you take hold of tlie grace and mercy in God which is offered 
unto you, and make your profit of my fearful and wretched ex- 
ample ? I was longer a slave and servant to the world, and the 
corruptions of it, than you have been, and therefore could 
hardly be drawn from it. I had many calls, and answered some 
of them slowly ; tliinking a soft pace fast enough to come to 
Christ, and myself forward enough when I saw the end of m\ 
journey, though I arrived not at it : and therefore I have been, 
by God’s providence, violently j)ulled, hauled, and dragged to 
the marriage feast, u.s the world hath seen. It was just with 
Ood to* afflict me in tliis world, that he might give me joy in 
anotlier. I had too nnich knowledge, when I performed too litt!6 
obedience, and was therefore to be beaten xiith double stripes . 
Ciod grant your Lord.<Iiip may feel the comfort I now enjoy in 
i^iy unfeigned conversion, but that y^'u may never feel the tor- 
oients I have suffered for my too lom^ delaying *♦ . I had none 
hut divines to c^ll upen me, to whtnu I said, * f my ambition 
^ould have entered into their narro'v hearts, they would not 
liave been so huntblc ; or, if my delights had hcvUi tasted by 

vot. n. * K 
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more easy, as he was a man of sincere piety ; and Ijeing 
once j)ersiiaded tJiat his project was of a treasonable 
nature, he conscientiously disclosed ail he knew, though 
it was highly prejudicial to his friends without doing 
any good to liiinself: which, indeed, he did not ap- 
pear either to design, or to desire that it should. 

On the nineteenth of Februaiy, he and vSoutli- 
ampton were brouglit to tlieir trial l)ef()re tw e‘nty- 
fixe peers, who unanimously found them guilty of 
high-treason. Southampton ree^eiv'cd his sentence as 
a man sensible of the crime, of which he liad been 
guilty. Serene and submissive, he (‘iitrcated the 
good offices of }iis brother-nobles in such pathetic 
terms, that to them most probably lie owed bis 
pardon ; as he had previously laboured under the 
Queeifs disjdeasure, in cons(Mjuence of liaving mar- 
ried without her consent. Essex, on the contrary, 

them, they coultl not have been so precise but your Lonbfiip 
hath one to call upon } c'U, that knows what it is you now enjoy, 
and what the greatest iVuit and end is of ail t!ie contentments 
that this world can alrurd. Think tliereibre, ih'ur bar], that I 
have stated and buoyetl all the ways of plvasurc to you, and 
left them as sca-rnarks for you to kct'[) tli.i c!)annel of nfii^ious 
virtue: for shut vour eyes never fo lonir, tlicy must he open at 
last ; then you must say with me, there is nn peace la the ivkkccl. 

I will make a covenant with my soul, not to suller my ( ye^ to 
sleep in tie..* night, nor my thoughts to attend the hrst Uusimss 
of the day, till I have; prayed to rny (i(;d, that your L( nlshlp 
may believe and makv: profit of tliis plain but faithiul aciinoni- 
tion : and ll 1 1' I know your country and friends shall be happy 
in you, ami , irself successful in all you take in huiul ; \v1h( h 
shall tie au u- speakahle comfort to 

j our Lord>>Ilip^s cousin and true friend, 
whom no worldly cause can di\^de from \ ou, 


bssrx. 
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haughtily declared, that ‘ ho was prepared to die;’ and, 
though he w ould not wish to hav^e it represented to 
Elizabeth tluit he despised lier clemency, he desired 
it miglit 1)0 understood, that he should not by any 
mean concessions condescend to solicit it. “ If (said 
he) ‘‘ her Majesty had pleased, tins body of mine 
might have done her better service : but I shall 
be glad, if it may })rove serviceable to Ikt any w\ay.” 

Shortly after his (‘ondemnation, how ever, relaxing 
as to the oI)stinate denial of his guilt, he made an 
ample confession of the conspiracy to Asliton his 
cha[)Iain, and was reconciled to wSir Robert Cecil, 
whom he Justly considered as his greatest enemy.^^ 

By this disclosure the condemned Earl incurred a 
blemish upon lus character, independently of his 
])ublic conduct, which turned t])e tide of his popu- 
larity. Ilis confession proved I’atal to several, w ho 
had not the least apprehension of being thus betrayed 
by their seducer. Among others Lord Alountjoy, at 
that lime rc'sident in France, w as recalled, and com- 
mitted to tlie "Eower. Nor is it iinja’obable, that 
the higli spirit of Essex suggested to liiin this method 
of saving his life*, as less degrading tlian that of 
soliciting iner(*y : tlic' discovery of the plot he might 
deem a service, which entitled him to pjardon as 
a matter of right. However this naiy be, it was 

* Tl)is statesnuin po^i^essnl the abilities of liis iather, 

without his integrity ; so that his talents were sometimes abused 
to ill purposes, more particularly iu tl.v* ea^iC ot the Earl of 
bssex, who;^e ruin he oecitsioned i)> hts utrigues. ^ vSee his Life.) 
He is even ehariu'd with having ileteri unccl lliat ra man, by r 
unwarrantable Aop, to quit Irel : .vl v. ith pia eipitation, by 
stopping all the ships boinul thuher, except one, whii h by his 
orders circulated a false repert of the (vucen s dciit/j ; an event, 
which he knew would make instantly hurry home. 

u 2 
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natural for Elizabeth to feel some reluctance in sign* 
ing the warrant for tlie execution of a nobleman^ 
who had been so dear to her; who, notwithvStanding 
all his foibles, had upon various occasions rendered 
the nation signal service; and who had so lately shone 
the jnide, and the ornament, of the English court. 
But after vainly wailing a few days, with the hope 
tliat lie would sue for a pardon, exas])erated at 
hi> pride she issued the order for his execution ; in- 
joining only, in compliance with his wish, that it 
should be as jirivate as possible. A sc'affold was, 
accordingly, jjrejiared in the inner court of the 
Tower; and he was beheaded February 1601, 
only a few aldermen and noblemen attending. Ilii 
behavdour, in his last moments, was truly {lenitcnt. 
He expressed neither solicitude for life, nor fear of 
death : but in the infliction of his sentence he must 
have suffered great agony ; as the executioner gave 
him thi*ee blows with the axe, before he severed his 
head from his body.^ 

Thus in the thirty-fourth year of his Jige fell the 
gaUant Earl of Essex, whose military glory, zeal for 

♦ The dying speech of Mr. CufTe, his secretary, who wa^ 
executed for the same offence which brought his master to tliC 
block, is worthy of being here inserted : 

I am oere adjudged to die for acting an act never plotted, 
for plotting a plot ue/er acted. Justice will have her course; 
accusers uui i be heard ; greatness will have the victory ; scholari 

and martl.;’ /.s (though learning and valour should have the pre* 
cm nonce ) n England must die like dogs, and be hanged. 1^ 
mislike l us, were but folly ; to dispute it, buttirue lost; to altei 
it, impossible ; but to endure it, is manly ; and to scorn it, mag- 
xianimity. The Queen is displea.sed, the lawyers injurious 
death terrible: but I crave pardon of tl)e Queen; forgivo 
lawyers, and the world; desire to be forgiven; and 'welcoin^ 
death 
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the true interests of his country, openness of dispo* 
sition, and other eminent virtues would have ren- 
dered him one of the most splendid of characters ; had 
not amI)ition, self-conceit, and impetuosity of tem- 
per, which are but too frequently the companions of 
early prosperity, triumphed over his reason, his in- 
tegrity, and his allegiance. 

His royal mistress did not long survive this do- 
mestic calamity. I'lie ill slate of health indeed, 
into which she soon aftv'rward fell, has l)y most his- 
torians been attributed to a confession made to her, 
concerning, Essex, by the (’ouutess of Nottingham on 
her death-bed.* 

'riiis inconsidcratv' and presumptuous, hut honest 
and heroic, man was a liberal patron of Icaniing. 
He erected a monument to Sjvenser, gave an estate 
to Bacon, for whicli he Avas hasv'Iy re(iuited, and 
took into his service \\'otlOTi and other men of learn- 
ing. He was himself, also, an author; and several 
small tracts written by him have obtained for his 
name a place in ^^'aI])ole’s ' Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authoi’s.’ I le was much courted, likcAvise, by 
the poets of his time, and was the subject of numerous 
sonnets, and popidar ballads. “ I could produce evi- 
dence,” says Mr. Wartoii, *• that he scarcely ever 
went out of England, or even left Londc’n, upon the 
most frivolous enterprise without a pastoral in liis 
praise, or a panegjnitr in metre, which were sold and 
sung in the streets.” 


* For the particulars of this interview, see '-e Life ot the 
Lari of Nottingham,, who (it must he remernbcicd) after t.ie 
fall of Essex, was Elizabeth’s principal confidant, and in fact 
her first minister of state. 
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As a specimen of his own versification, the fol- 
lowing sonnet is subjoined, extracted from a MS. in 
the British Museum : 

VERSES MADE BY THE EARL OF ESSEX, IN HIS TROUBLES. 

The ways on earth liave paths and turnings known ; 

The ways on sea are gone by needle’s light: 

The birds of th’ air the nearest way have down ; 

And under earth the moles do cast aright. 

A way more hard than these I needs must take. 

Where none can teach, nor no man can direct : 

Where no man’s good for me example makes ; 

But all men’s faults do teach her to suspect. 

Tier thoughts and mine such disproportion have — 

All strength of love is infinite in me : 

She us’th th’ advantage time and fortune gave, 

Of worth and power to get the liberty. 

Earth, sea, heaven, hell are subject unto laws ; 

But I, poor I, must suffer, and know no cause. 

R. £. L. 

Ills son Robert served with reputation in the war> 
of the liOW Countries ; and was one of th(‘ few 
nobJeinen, in the paiiianunts of a later reign, wlio 
dared to attack (or, at least, to keep at bay) ufiat 
Sir Edward Coke called, ‘ the gri*at monster,’ tlu* 
prerogative. But Ik* appeared to the highest ad- 
vantage in the field. 
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EARL or NOTTINGHAIVT, 
and lord high admiral of ENGLAND.* 


[1.536— 1603.] 


^.1. HIS noblcnian was the son of Thomas Howard, 
created by (.iueen Mary in 1554 Baron of Effing- 
ham in Surry, and raised to tlie dignity of Lord 
lligfi Admii'al; in wliich office he w as continued by 
Elizabetli, till age and infirmities rendering him 
unfit for so aiAive a department, he was made Lord 
Privy Seal, and died in 1572. Charles, his only son, 
was bom in 1536, and in his youth discovering an 
inclination for the sea-service, was taken by his father 
upon some cruising voyages during IMary’s reign. 
In the second year of Elizabeth, he Avas appointed Em- 
bassador Extraordinary to comjiliment Charles IX. 
upon Ins accession to the throne of P'rancc. In 1569, 
he w as made Ceneral of tin 1 lorse under the Earl 
of Sussex, Wartlen of the Northern IMarches, on 
occasion of the iiisurrcction raised by the Earls of 

U'estmoreland and Northumbvrland in favour of the 

• 

* Autiiouities.* Chro jlogicai Historian ; Hume’s 

Hislorj/ <if England; Birch’s Memoirs, of the Ucign of 
Elizabeth ; and Caiiipbell’s Lives the Admirals. 
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Queen of Scots. In this service, he signally con- 
tributed to the suppression of the rebellion ; having 
obliged Westmoreland to take refuge in Scotland, 
before the arrival of reinforcements under the Earl 
of Warwick, which however enabled them to com- 
plete their conquest. 

In 1570, he was a{)pointed to the command of 
ten ships of the line, with instmetions to receive the 
Imperial and Spanish fleets, which were to convoy 
the Emperors sister (Anne of Austria) to the coast 
of Spain, and to escort them through the British 
Channel. Upon this occasion, he gallantly main- 
tained the privileges of the national flag by obliging 
the two fleets, consisting of one hnndied and fifty 
sail, to pay him the compliment of striking their 
colours in the English seas : after which, he showed 
every mark of courtesy to the princess and her at- 
tendants. In the following year, he was chosen 
knight of the shire for the county of Suny ; but he 
did not remain long a commoner. Ujion his father’s 
death, he took his scat in the Upper House ; and from 
this time the Queen gradually raised him to the most 
honourable employments of the state. Soon after 
his succession to the peerage, he was made 
Lord Chamlwrlain, and in 1.573 installed a Knight 
of the Carter. In addition to the smiles of 
his royal mistress he (‘njoyed thi' affections of 
the ptMjple, by whom he was eminently esteemed 
for his afl.il dity, hospitality, and other social vir- 
tues. In 1./85, upon the death of the Earl of 
I ricoln, ..e was constituted Lord High Admiral of 
England. 

This important department at all times reijuires 
;;rcat abilities, and cool judgement ; nor could he 
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have succeeded to it at any time, when the exer- 
tion of such talents was more wanted: for Philip 
II, of Spain was now projecting the subversion 
of the Protestant religion in Europe; as a pre- 
liminary step to which, England was to be in- 
vaded and conquered, in resentment for the asskt- 
ance given by her to the United Provinces upon 
their revolt from the Spanish government. But 
tlie preparations for this important enterprise, 
tliougli earned on with the utmost secrecy, could 
not escape tlie notice of Walsingham, by whom 
they had been detected as eai’ly as the year 1584. 
Soon after the appointment of Effingham, how- 
ever, as Lord High Admiral, the designs of the 
Spanish court were openly avowed ; and the election 
ol' a Protestant princess to fill the throne of England 
being deemed by the Papists null and void, the 
Jesuits encouraged Philip boldly to assert his own 
claim to it through John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, fourtli son of Edward III. The only bar to 
his title, as Elizalx'th had been deposed by the bulls 
of Pius V. and Gregory XIII., was the nearer con- 
sanguinity of the (iueen of Scots; and this Mary 
was easily persuaded to waive in favour of the 
Spanish monarch, as the only means of restoring 
Popery^ in Bi’itain. 'flie whole project being deve- 
loped in a letter from Philip to Gregory XIII., of 
which a copy was transmitted to Walsingham by a 
V^etian priest,* l<lffingham sent Sir Francis Drake 
to Cadiz, to intenupt and nd n-d the preparations. 
In the mean time, he occupied bi’itsoll i 'lefatigahly 


* See the Life of Walsingham, p. 113. 
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in aiigiiienting the royal navy.* Every commercial 
town in England was re(|uired to furnish a specified 
number of ships, [)roportioncd to their respective 
abilities : but the general zeal in most places outran 
the stipulated demand ; the city of I^ondon, in par- 
ticular, fitting out double the number recpiired as it\s 
cpiota. The principal nobility and gentry, likewise, 
formed associations in all parts of the kingdom, and 
produced forty-three ships completely armed, manned, 
and victualled for sea. 

At last the Spanish fleet, proudly called ‘ The In- 
vincible Armada,’ set sail from the port of Lisbon 
June 15S8. It consisted of 92 galleons or largo 
ships of the line, 4 galliasses, .‘10 fngates, .30 traiis- 
j)orts with cavalry, and 4 galleys. Jlie force on 
board amounted to 19.290 regular troops, 8,350 
marines, and 2,080 galley-slaves, ))rovid(‘d wjth 
2,(530 pieces of ordnan('<*. J’he whole was placed 
under the ( ominand of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, 
as Admiral in chiel’: Don Juan Martinez de Kicaldo, 
an exjHTienced naval offi<‘er, was Vice-Admiral, and 
almost every nol)le family in Spain had one or more 
relations embarked as volunteers upon the o( < asion. 
Still farther to insjire .suc<(‘ss, Philip ordered the 
Duke of Parma to provide transports to convey from 
the Netherlands an army of 2o,0()() men, at that time 
rjuartercil in tiu' neighbourhood of (iravelincs, Dun- 
kirk, and Vi<*\ipeit. At Dunkirk, likewise, 700 

* Tlii^, y itMi ytars before, consisted of no more than 

*uy Top lips, tlu largest of wliich was of the burthen of 100 
tons, and the srnalh 4 under CO. In 1.'585, it had only received 
the addition of three ships, and the total number of effective 
seamen amounted barely to 
4 
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renegadoes, chiefly Irish and Scottish Papists, en- 
listed under the enemy’s banners. 

To oppose this mighty armament, Effingham sailed 
with a strong squadron to the West, where he was 
joined l)y his Vice-Admiral Sii’ Francis Drake : while 
Lord Henry Seymour, the second son of the Duke 
of vSomcTset, with another squadron cruised along the 
coasts of Flanders, to prevent the embarkation of the 
troops und(T the Duke of Parnna.^** 

About tlie t\v ellth of July the Armada, Inch had 
been forced back by a storm, set sail a second time 
for England, and alter a week’s tempestuous passage 
appeared off the westem shore ; n liere the gcnieral 
consternation w as greatly increased l)y obserWng the 
size of the Spanish galleons, w hich appeared like 
floating castles, their upper works being tliree feet 
thi(*k. The primary design of the Spanish Admiral 
was, to attemi)t burning the English vessels in their 
harbours, as he liad no idea that they w ould venture 
to j)ut to sea : but being discovered off tlie Lizard by 
one Fleming, a Scottish pirate, this man instantly 
bore aw^ay for Plyinoiitl), t)u‘ rendezvous of the dif- 
ferent squadrons then cruising to Avatch the enemy’s 
motions, and fortunately arrived in time f to enable 
the Lord Admiral to prepare wliat measures he 
thought proper. His first object w^as, to get tlie ships 
out of harbour Avithout loss of time. With this vicAV, 
he liotli worked lumsell", and jiersonally gave orders 
to the other officers; A\'hich so animated all the 

* For tlie proceedings by land, st j the Life of the Earl of 
Leicester. • 

f Fleming was afterward pardonot" on Effingham’s interces- 
sion, and received an annual pension for the scasonablcncss and 
the speed of his intelligence. 
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CTews, that on the morning of the twentieth of 
July he got clear off the port with thirty sail of the 
line. He now descried the Spanish fleet; but he 
suffered them to pass without appearing to notice 
them, that with the wind in his favour, he might 
bear down upon their rear. These huge masses, 
though with all theh* sails spi’ead, moved unwieldily 
along: a circumstance highly advantageous to the 
English Admiral, who with his light vessels, in the 
event of his licing w'orsted, could securely have 
effected his retreat. He tO(»k: care how'ever to inform 
her Majesty, by a special messenger, of the arrival of 
the enemy, the superiority of their force, and his 
own plan of attack ; desiring her at tlie same time 
to moke the proper tlispositions by land, in case the 
Spaniards should disembark any troops, and to 
order the other s(juadrons to join him w ith all possible 
expedition. Having taken these prudent precautions, 
he resolved to bring the enemy to action, with a view 
of diminishing the terror, w hitdi the sight of their 
large galleons had created. He soon fell in witli the 
I’ear-division, commanded by Don Eicaldo, and the 
event fully answ'cred bis jnirpose : for perceiving that 
the Spanish Admu'al in the centre, and Don .(\lphonso 
de Levya commander of the van, were j)rej)aring to 
surround him, he made his retreat in excellent o)*der; 
thus convincing both his officers and his men, how 
easily they co«dd manage their own ships, and either 
attack or < 'ude those of their adversaries. 

'■'he Si .iniards, aftt'r several unfavourable skir- 
r*ishes, finding the English fleet more numerous and 
powerful than it had be<‘n r(pr(!:sented, suddenly 
tacked about, and made for Calais. The Lord Admi- 
ral then held a council of w'ar, and after having 
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conferred the honour of knighthood on Drake^, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, and three otlier principal 
officers, proposed to pursue them ; a measure which 
he was fail her induced to adopt, from the proa^ 
pect of being joined by the squadrons stationedi 
under liord Henry Seymour and Sir William Winter, 
off the coast of Flanders. Accordingly, the council 
concurring in liis opinion, he gave chace ; and being 
joined (as he had anticipated) by the other armaments, 
on the twcnty-seveiitli, in the Straits of Calais, he 
had now under his coinniaud one huiufred and forty 
sail. This force liowevcr wiis still inferior to the 
Armada, u hicli lay at anclior off Calais, disjxised in 
such order, that Effingham saw there were no hopesj 
of attacking them in different divisions, as he had pro- 
posed, unless some stratagem could be devised to 
throw them previously into disorder. With tliis view, 
he converted eight of Ins worst barks into fire- 
riiips,* wdiich being convoyed by tuo exi>erienced 
captains, about midnight steered with sails set for tlie 
Spanish fleet. In the confusion occasioned by this un- 
expected manoeuvre, some of the enemy fell foul of each 
other, after cutting their cables ; others got up their 
anchors, and put to sea to avoid the flames, whicli 
hjid already in several instances caught the rigging : 
and m this state, as soon as dawn appeared, the 
English falling upon tliem took, or destroyed, twelve 
of their largest sliips. The Spaniards, in their dismay, 
now endeavoured to make their escape through the 
Straits of Dover; but adverse winds drove them on 
the coast of, Zealand, where Uicir Adn, ral naiTOwly 


navy. 


TJiis was the first int^^oduction of fire-ships in the English 
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escaped shipwreck. After tliis, they determined to 
effect their retreat by sailing round the island north ; 
but here encountered by a second storm, the Com- 
mander witJi twenty-five sail steered for the liay of 
Biscay, and left the wretched remains of his Invincible 
Armada’ to the mercy of their foes. I'pward of 
thirty of their best sliips perished on the Irish coast; 
others were driven on shore in the Orkneys, and 
several were taken by Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Drake. Of their w hole fleet, only fifty-four returned 
to Spain, and tln^^e in an extremely shattered con- 
dition. In tliis fatal ex})edition likew ise, it is com- 
puted, they lost 25,000 men, inchiding such num- 
bers of volunteers of distinguished rank, that most 
of the noble lainili{‘s in Spain w (mt into mourning. 
The English Admiral, aftcn* he had cleared the (haii- 
nel of the einmiy, returiK‘d tihimphant to tlx^ Downs. 
FAizabeth repaired [lublicly to llu‘ ( ’athc^drid of St. 
Paufs, and there by a solemn thanksgiving expres'^cd 
her gratitude to (oxl for her sigjial deliverance ; and 
as FfTingliaufs genius, judgemerit, and valour land 
greatly contiibuted to her success, she rewarded him 
w ith a pensif/U for bfe.^'- 

His next impoiiant service was against 
wliich was talcen !)y the fleet and tlie land-foi’ccs, 
under the Fail of Essex in August, I59d. ’ Fpon 
this occ'asioT!, I;(‘side twa) imdi galleons, thirt('(‘n men 
of war and a hundred j)ie('es of l>rass raumm fc'H 
into tin* mds of th(* bhiglish. A'lu* Lord High 
Adiyni’al > < fiis('d, at the same tiuu*, a ransoiu of two 
millions: of ducats for the iner(*hant-shij)s i,n Poit-ueal; 

* Upon tJiis Ofcasiot) JiLunisc, she* orch recl a rnrsl.'d, 

Struck with the* inscription, y\JJlavil Dcusy ci dissipantur- 
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his instructions beinjj to ‘‘ consume, and not to com- 
pound,” with a view of intercepting t}?e early proba- 
bility of a second invasion. On his return from 
this service, Elizabeth, attributing the honour of the 
achievement chiefly to his exertioiii, created hiifi 
Earl of Nottingham. This gave birth to the quarrel 
between the Admiral and Essex, wliich ended only 
with the death of the latter. 

In 1599? the nation was alarmed with the project 
of another Spanish invasion ; and Ess(‘x being in Ire- 
land, the (iueen, to manifest her entire confidence 
in Nottingham, gav(‘ him the command of her fleets 
and armies with the addition of a new title, as Lieu- 
tenant-General of all England, investing him with more 
ample powers tljan luid ever before bec'n granted to any 
sulject. But this extraordinary commission ex|)ired 
with the occasion, which gave birth to it. However, 
he became her chief minister soon afterward, and by 
the death of Essex the sole administrator of the go- 
vernment. To pave the way to this high station, 
it is strongly .suspected that he aggravated every act 
of rashness committed hy his im[)etu()us rival, and 
widened the (juarrel l)ctween him and his royal mis- 
tress into an irreparahh* breach. 

From tlie moment that Essex surii iiden d himS|§il', 
Eliz^bglh, who had been ttaiificd hy sc daring an 
insurrection in the heart of her capital, was extrava- 
gant in her praises of the Lord Admiral, and pul)li('ly 
declared that * be was born to be tlic saviour of his 
t*ountry.’ Tims raised to the si. * unit ot his ambition, 
and not very unreasonaldy fi ai big a reb ;>se on the 
part of the ti^.ieen*in behalf ol her olct favourite, he 
too probably intLTcej)ted the token sent Ly that uiitor- 
tunate ^lobleman on his application for mercy. 
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For many years after the event, the following rci 
markable anecJHote was discredited by our best his. 
torians: but later discoveries have left little room to 
doubt it’s truth. Essex, soon after his return from 
Mis successful ilipeditlon against Cadiz, grew ex- 
tremely jealoQip of l>eing su])planted in the royal 
and accordingly resolved to secure himsell* 
against such reverse, while the Queen’s attachment 
to him remained in it’s full vigour. With this view 
liaving obtained a jirivate audience, he took occasion 
to regret, that ‘ her Majesty’s service sliould so fre- 
quently ol)lige liini to be absent from her person ; by 
\\ hich lie u as exposed to all those* ill ofiices, which bis 
enemies, in the course of their constant attendance 
upon her, liad it in their [lower to do liim by misre- 
presentations of his conduct.’ Elizabeth, greatly 
moved by his remonstrances, took a ring (it is said) 
from her finger, and desired him to keo{) it as a 
pledge of her affection ; assming him, that ‘ whate ver 
prejudices she might be induced to conceive against 
him, if he semt lier that ring, she should instantly 
call to mind her former regard, and grant him all 
his requests.’*-^ After sentence of death had bee n passed 
upon him, it is well known that lie requested the 
of a visit from the Countess of Nottingham, 
time principal lady^ of the bcxbc lianilier to 
the wisliing perhaps through her hands to 

transmit tin's ring to her Majesty, and at the same 


The i; 4iter will recollect, that Henry VIII. actc*d thus in 
the case 'i Archbishop Cranmer; and he will lartlicr observe, 
that in many iq||tances Elizabeth aftected to imitate her father. 
This circumstaticc, which has escaped the notice of our hiS' 
torians'itl theirwarm contests upon the credibility of th»s «tory^ 
is a presumptive proof of it^s authenticity. 
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time to crave her intercession in his favour. The 
Countess, unhappily, was prevailed upon by her 
husband to suppress her commission : and the Queen, 
who hourly expected this last appeal, found various 
excuses to delay signing the warrant for the execu- 
tion of Essex; till female resentment, sticonding 
Cecil’s importunities, induced her at last, with great 
reluctance, to consent to his death. 

Towai'd the close of the year 1602 the Countess of 
Nottingham, finding her dissolution fast approaching, 
despatched a special messenger to entreat a private 
visit from Elizabeth, alleging that ‘ she had something 
of importance to impart to lua’ Majesty.’ At this 
interview, she revealeci the fatal secret, imploring at 
the same time her royal mistress’ forgiveness. She 
implored it in vain : the Queen, in the transport of her 
rage shook the dying lady in her bed, and exclaim- 
ing Avith great vehemence, “ God may forgive you, 
but I cannot,” ruslied out of tlie apartment. 

To her rage succeeded a deep melancholy, which 
visibly preyed upon her strength : still, lu/u t'ver, she 
affected to conceal it, and caused her inauguration- 
day to be observed with the usual magnificence. But 
the courtiers, according to custom, beginning already 
to turn their eyes to the young king of Scotland, her 
presumptive heir, she was heard to lament in bitter 
terms that ‘ she Avas neglected, betrayed, and deserted.’ 
And, when she found the j)ardon of the Earl of 
Tyrone pressed vi\)on her by the very ministers 
who had urged her to refuse that of Essex, she could 
not forbear instituting a coinpi.i’ison between the guilt 
of the arch-rebel who had desolated a considerable 
part of Ireland, and the single act of mad desperation 
eommitted by her exe juted favourite. 
vpL. li. s 
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She now utterly neglected the care of her healthy 
removing from Westminster to her palace at Sheen in 
very tempestuous weather on the last day of January, 
1603. Here she continued languishing, in a most 
deplorable condition, nearly two months; occasionally 
however joining in prayers with Whitgift,. Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was constantly in waiting : and 
on the twenty-third of March, she breathed her last.* 

It remains only to observe, that Nottingham’s zeal 
in the affair of the succession procured for him the 
honour of officiating as High Steward at the corona- 
tion of .lames I. ; that ho was sent on a splendid em- 
bassy to Spain, to conclude a treaty of fiiendship 
with tliat cro^v'n ; and that subsetiuently, i-esigning 
his office of Lord High Admiral to VilUers Duke 
of Buckingham, he retired into the country, where 
he died in 1624. 

He was a great lover of magnificence, we are in- 
formed by Fuller, having no less than “ seven stand- 
ing houses at the same time ; ” and, in his embassy to 
Spain, being attended by a splendid train of five hun- 
rlred persons. The ignorant Sj)aniai’ds, who had 
heard much of the Kentish long-tails and other mon- 
sters in this nation of ‘ lu'retics,’ were astonished when 
he made his public entiy, not only at .seeing the 
human form, but at .seeing it in su|)erior health and 
beauty f lo what it apj)cared in their ow'n country. 

• A ininu'<' def>.il of Jier concluding moments is given in,tl>e 
interesting ‘ ' letnoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth.' See 
the Cih- of ckville, p. 271. 

i It is oijstrvable, tliat M. Ruflbn includes the scat of beauty 
within two particular latitudes, so as to comprcH'end the greates* 
part of Trauce, and to exclude England ' 
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THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

EARL OF DORSET.* 


[1536—1608.] 


Thomas SACKVILLE, the son of Richard 
Sackville Esq. by Winifred, daughter of Sir John 
Bruges Lord-Mayor of London (who afterward mar- 
ried Powlet, Marquis of Wineliester) was bom at 
Buckhurst in the parish of Withiam, Sussex, the seat 
of the ancient family of the Sackvilles, in 1536. 
Toward the latter end of the reign of Edward VI., 
he was sent to Hart Hall, Oxford ; but he subse- 
quently removed to Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M. A. Thence he migrated to London, 
and entered himself a member of the Inner Temple ; 
not with a view of following the profession of the 
law, but in order to qualify himself, by the study of 
it, for the service of his country in parliament. 

Near the close of IMary’s reign, he obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons ; and having now become 
a public charactei’, he in some degree neglected the 
Muses, to whom he had previcmsly devoted so con- 
siderable a portion of his leisure tliat at t. e Univer- 
■ 

■* Authorities. Wood’R Athena Oxonienses ; Naunion'* 
^ragnitnth. Regalia s tnd Walpole’s Ro^al and Noble AtUhors. 

ft 2 
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sity he had been deemed a good poet, and during his 
residence in the Temple had established his reputa- 
tion by his ‘ Induction, (or Introduction) to a Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ published in 1557. This work, ex- 
hibiting examples of bad men in high stations, who 
terminated their lives in miseiy or infamy from the 
Compiest to the end of the fourteenth century, was 
higlily admired at the time of it’s publication, and 
with justice ; as in Warton’s judgement it ‘ ap- 
proaches nearer to the Fairy Queen in the richness of 
allegoric description, than any previous or succeeding 
poem.’ * 

In 1561, he produced a tragedy (the first, wliicli 
deserved that name in the language) entitled, ‘ Ftr- 
rex and Porrex, the two sons of Gorboduc, king of 
Britain;’! in which, however, he was assisted by 
Thomas Norton (a fellow-labourer of Hopkins and 
SteiTihold) wlio, according to Wood’s doubtful 
statement, wrot<' the tlmec first acts. This was 
received with great applause l)y the puldic, after it 
had Ik'cii performed |jy the gentlemen of tlie Innor 
Temple before Ciueen Elizabeth at Whitehall. Sir 
Pliilip Sidney, in his ‘ Defence of Poesy,’ gives the 
following character of it : “ Gorboduc is full of stately 
speeches and well-sounding phrases, climbing to the 
height of Seneca’s stile ; and as full of notable mo- 


* It 'vri' completed, through his recommendation, by Richard 
Baldwyr.. and ticorge Ferrers ; who invited to their assistance 
t..'tmr''l'y rd, Phayer, and other men of wit and genius, and 
printeii it in tto in 1.5.59, under the title of ‘ A Myrrburefo' 
Magistrates, &c.’ • , 

f The title was subsequently, in 1.590, changed to ‘ Gorboduc. 
and several spurious iinpressious being circulated by the boo 
sclera, the author published a correct edition of it in 1570* 
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rality, which it doth most delightfully teach, and 
thereby obtains the very end of poetry.” Whoever 
indeed reads it with attention, and considers the 
infant state of English poetry at the time of it’s ap- 
pearance, must allow that it merited the pains taken 
by Pope and Spence to retrieve it from olilivion by 
i-ecommending it to the manager of Druiy-Lane 
Theatre in 1736, where it met with considerable 
success. * 

In the first parliament of Elizabeth, Mr. Sackville 
was elected knight of the shire for the county of 
Sussex, his father being chosen at the same time for 
Kent; and in the second parliament of that reign, 
the father was returned for Sussex, and the son for 
Buckinghamshire. About this time he visited France 
and Italy, and during his tour was imprisoned at 
Rome. In 1566, however, receiving in this situatioii 
the news of his father’s death, he procured his release. 
Hence it may lx; inferred, as he was now in pos- 
session of a large estate, that it w'as some affair of 
debt, for which he was enabled to offer security, and 
thus obtained leave to return home. 

The Queen gave him a n\ost gracious reception, 
and after eonfeiTing upon him ui 1567 the honour 
of knighthood by the hands of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, raised him to the dignity of a j)e. r, with the 
title of Lord Buckhurst. But the same extrava- 
gance, which most probably had involved him in 
difficulties abroad, accompanied him to England ; and 
to supply the means of hi'' sumptuous expendi- 
ture, he was .obliged to borrow money « pon usmiov.s 


* Thp same year, Mr. Spence published a new edition of it, 
which is the best. 
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terms. By this circumstance, however, he was 
eventually reclaimed: for being one day insolently 
kept waiting at the house of an alderman of London, 
who had advanced him great sums, in order to escape 
similar insults in future he became an economist; 
and the Queen receiving him into particular favour,* 
he was shortly afterward enabled to extricate himself 
from all his difficulties. 

In 1571, he was sent Embassador to Charles IX. 
King of France, to congratulate that Monarch upon 
his union with the daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and to negotiate at the same time a treaty of 
marriage between the Duke of Anjou and his own 
Sovereign. In 1586‘, Ijeing then of her Majesty’s 
cabinet-council, he was ap|K)inted one of the Com- 
missioners for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots’; and 
when the parliament had confirmed the sentence of 
death passed upon that princess, he was selected to 
inform her of it, and to see it carried into execution. 

In 1587, ElizalK'th despatched him as her Embas- 
sador Extraordinary, to settle the disputes which had 
arisen between the United Provinces and the Earl of 
Leicester; and with his management of this deli- 
cate trust the States-General expressed themselves 
highly satisfied Lord I^eicester however, refusing 
to submit to his prudent compromise, ap|)ealcd to 
the Queen, w ho not only recaiUed her envoy, but 
confined Inn) to his house nearly a twelve-month; 
and it w; , not till the death of that powerful noble- 
man, iV ..thewas restored to favour, and advanced 

I 

* Not only hw merit, hut his affinity, recommended him to 
Elizabeth, his grandfather having married the sister of SirJThomas 
Bolcyn, the Queen's maternal grandfather. 
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to new honours. In 1590, he was made a Knight 
of the Garter; and the following year, by Elizabeth’s 
express recommendation, in opposition to Essex (the 
object of her capricious passion) elected Chancellor 
of Oxford ; upon which occasion, as a mark of her 
royal approbation, she visited the University in 
1592, and for many days partook of the entertain- 
ments and banquets prepared for her by the new 
Chancellor. 

In 1598, he was -employed with Lord Burghley to 
negociate a peace with Sj)ain, whicli so much alarmed 
the Dutch, that they sent embassadors to England 
to renew with her their treaties of alliance and 
commerce. But instead of listening to them, as he 
had formerly done when he thought the Earl of 
Leicester in the wrong, he proposed terms more ad- 
vantageous for England, to which they readily ac- 
ceded; among other stipulations, relieving the Queen 
from an annual subsidy of 120,000/., which she had paid 
them for many years to enable them to support their 
independency, after they had shaken olf the Spanish 
yoke. On the deatli of Lord Btirgldey in 1598, 
Lord Buckhurst, whose economy extended also to 
the public purse, succeeded to the office of Lord- 
High-l'reasm'er ; and from this time had, either 
singly or in conjunction witli Sir Robt'vt Cecil, almost 
the entire management of pidili(' aflah's till tlie lourth 
year of the following reij^i.* 

* During this interval, lie nCj^otiateil, in conjunction with 
Essex and Sir Thomas Egerton an allian. with Denmark ; 
and when thftt unfortunate nobleman, with his friend South- 
ampton, was brought to his trir., he presided os Lord High 
Steward. 
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As Elizabeth’s health decayed, his constant corre- 
spondence with James VI. King of Scotland recom- 
mended him particularly to the favour of that mo- 
narch. In return for his assiduity, the new Sovereign 
gi'antcd him a patent to hold the office of Lord- 
Treasurer for life, and created him Eaii of Dorset in 
the year 1604. He was, likewise, appointed one of 
the Commissioners for executing the office of Earl- 
]Mai*shal of England. And in these high stations 
he invariably devoted his abilities to promote the 
w'elfare of his country, and to support the Protestant 
interest both at home and abroad. His last service, 
in this respect, was exerted in the negociation of a 
peace l)etween Spain and Holland ; in which he 
secretly encouraged the Dutch to insist upon an ac- 
knowh'dgement of their indejKmdence, as an indis- 
pensal)le preliminary. But he did not live to see the 
treaty ratified ; dying suddenly at the council-board in 
April, 1608.* T'he event, as the court swarmed with 
needy Scottisli favourites, occasioned some slight sus- 
picions conceming the cause of it; but, upon opening 
his head, his mortal disease was discovered to have 
lieen the hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain. He 
had pei’ceived no extraordinary decay of health tiU 
the year befoix* liis death, when he was reduced so 
low, that his life w'as despaired of : upon which occa- 
sion tlie King seiii inm a gold ring set with diamonds, 
riMpjinng lino tO wear it for his sake, and wishing ‘he 
might s})( ‘ 'ily recover, and live as long as the dia- 
monds ot that ring should endure. ’f His funeral 

* TIic imlcpendciice ol tlio States, as ack^iowlodged by Spain, 
was not proclaimed till 1609. 

i This instance oC James’ afiection and confidence U w I’*'’ 
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sermon was preached by his chaplain, Dr. Abbot 
(subsequently, Archbishop of Canterbiir)") who was 
very lavish in his praise. 

accounted for upon principles of policy. Lord Buckhurst and 
Sir Robert Cecil held the reins of government, when Elizabeth’s 
health began to decline : their influence with foreign states, and 
their known attacliinent to the Protestant interest, engaged him 
to court their favour at that period ; and his fear of a revival of 
the claim of the Suffolk family, upon whom the crown had been 
settled by the last will of Henry VIII. in the event of his daugh- 
ters Mary and Elizabeth dying without issue, obliged him to 
continue his attentions. But when these sage counsellors were 
no more, the Scottish feeling speedily acquired the predomi- 
nancy, and the mis-named ^ Solomon ’ laid the foundation of a 
system, which ended in the ruin of his entire race. 

The misfortunes of the Stuarts began, liowever, anterior to 
this period. They have been traced indeed, in an almost 
unbroken succession for nearly four centuries, from the time 
of Robert III. King of Scotland, who in 1 1*23 broke his heart 
because his eldest son Robert was starved to death, and his 
younger (James) was made a captive, down to the present day. 

That James, after having beheaded three of nearest kin- 
dred was assassinated in 1437 by his uncle, who was tortured to 
death for it. 

James II. perished, in 1460, by the bursting of a piece of 
ordnance. 

In 1488, James III. flying from the field of battle was thrown 
from his horse, and murthered in the cottage, into which he had 
been ctyried for assistance. 

James IV. fell at Floclden in 1/513. 

James V. died of grief, in for the wilful destruction of 

his army in Solway Moss, 

Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was assassinated. 

Mary, his guilty consort, was beheaded in England in 1587. 

Of James VI. (1. of England) th.* death, in . 525, has by ra?ny 
been imputed to poi%on. 

In 1649 Charles I. wasbelicadeu by his subjects. 

Charles II, was, for m ny years, el trro* 
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The character given of Lord Buckhurst by Sir 
Robert Naunton does him great honour. He repre- 
sents him as a scholar, whose elocution was much 
commended, but his w ritings moi*e ; as a statesman, 
of undoubted abilities ; and as a courtier, who steered 
clear of the factions of the times. Mr. Walpole 
finishes the portrait by remarking, that few first 
ministers have left so fair a reputation. 

James II. in 16S9 was cashiered, and languished out his life 
in exile. 

Anne (for Mary forms, almost, the solitary exception) died 
in 171 1 of a broken heart, occasioned by the feuds of her 
favourites. 

And the posterity of this devoted line, after some desperate 
attempts at restoration, which only ended in their own personal 
dangers, the total dismay of their party, and the disastrous de- 
struction of their more distinguished adherents, have remained 
wretclied wanderers in foreign lands. 

The fate of the successors of Charlemagne furnishes no very 
unequal parallel. 

His son, Louis the Debonair, from a superstitious panic, died 
for want of food : Charles the bald niis poisoned by his physi- 
cian : Louis t’le Stammerer, also, perished by the siime fate: his 
brother, the King of Aquitaine, was mortally woundv«d on the 
head by one of hi.s» nobles, whom he endeavouring to terrify 
in disguise ; and iiis successor Louis TIL, pursuing in the streets 
of Tours a young woman wliose beauty had charmed liini, broke 
his back as he rode ..nder the arch of a gateway. C'arloinan, like 
our own Huius, fc.)* by an lil-directed spear, thrown at. a wild- 
boar. Ciiarl- iLc Lai was tlie victim of want, gric’f, and poison 
united. Cii jr.c the Simple died, in prison, of IningcT and de- 
spair. Lon, tlie Stranger wa.5 bruised to death in hunting: 
Lo^aair-’ Lo^'is V., tlu' two last kings of the race, were both 
poisoiied . their a»\uitcrous wives. 

At tlie end of the years, there remained only Chados, 
Duke of I.,oi rain(f, who sunk beneath the rortun*c of the ambt' 
tious and active Hugh Capet, and ended bis days and his line in 
the walls of a dungeon. 
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■ Amidst the intrigues of an artful court, he pre» 
served the integrity of a private man. His family 
disdained the offer of an apology for him, against 
some little cavils of a rival party. In the exercise of 
his political functions, the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion grew more correct, not less abundant. His 
secretaries, we are told, ‘ had difficulty to please him, 
he was so facete and choice in liis stile.’ Even in the 
decisions of that rigid tribunal, the Star-Chamber, 
which was never esteemed the scluiol of eloquence, 
* so strong (says Idoyd) was his invention, that he 
was called ‘ the Star-Chamber Bell.’ Himself a 
poet, he encouraged the art, Avliich he improved, by 
his liberality ; and left his wit and protection of polite 
literature to his descendents, of whom was Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, the well-known patron of 
Dryden and Prior : 

— — Whose great forefather’s every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in Iiis race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine. 

And poets still or patriots deck tlie line. 

He was more courted, indeed, and complimented in 
verse than any nobleman of Itis time, except Essex ; 
whose love of literature, Jicroism, inti^grity, and 
generosity, made him the tiicme of jwctical panegyric, 
from Spenser down tothe!<^west rliymer. 

The pretensions how'cvt'r of this “ patriarch of 
a race of genius and wit,” as a jtoet, to the gratitude 
of iJosterity have not hititnto lM?en fully allowed; 
though he may be considert d as secon I only to Stx'ii- 
ser, whom he preceded, in »!ie perfection of his alle- 
gory; and to the unapproachable bard of Avon, in 
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his magic power of moving the passions, and the 
matchless excellence of his dramatic dialogue. To 
the heroic narratives indeed in his ‘ Induction,’ the 
foundation of our Historic Plays, and to the boldness 
of his new scenes, “ perhaps (says Walpole) we owe 
Shakspeare.” 

“ The ‘ Induction,’ ” as Warton observes, “ loses 
much of it’s dignity .and propriety, by being prefixed 
to a single life (that of Henry, Duke of Buckingham), 
and that of no great Idstorical importance. The plan 
is, undoubtedly, copied from Boccace’s ‘ De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrhm^ translated by Lydgate; the 
Descent into HeD, from Dante’s ‘ Commedia ’ and 
the sixth book of V’irgil. The shadow'y inhabitants 
of hell-gate are his owTi, and conceived with the 
vigour of a creative imagination, and dcscril)ed with 
great force of expression : they arc delineated with 
that fulness of proportion, that invention of pictu- 
restjue attributes, distinctness, animation, and am- 
plitude, of w'hich S|K-nser is commonly supposed to 
have given the first s|)t!cimens in our language, and 
W'hich are characteidstical of his poetry. The readers 
of the ‘ Fairy (^ueen ’ will easily point out maJiy par- 
ticular passages, whitrh Sackville’s ‘ Induction ' sug- 
gested to S[)ensei . I’he ‘ Complaint of Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham,' is written with a force and' even 
elegance of cxtiression, a copiousness of phraseologj', 
and an ex ''.tness of versification, not to Ik' found in 
any otlus' , arts of the collection. On the w'hole, it 
may be ijought tedious and languid; but that objec- 
tion, unav(fldal)ly, results from the general plan of 
these pieces. It is impossible that solilotjuies ol sneh 
prolixity, and designed to include much historical 
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and even biographical matter, should every where 
sustain a proper degree of spirit, pathos, and in- 
terest.” 

In private life, he was an affectionate husband, a 
kind father, and a firm friend. Nor must we forget his 
distinguished hospitality. For the last twenty years 
of his life, his family consisted of a hundred persons, 
most of whom he entertained upon motives of charity; 
affording, likewise, to the poor out of doors liberal 
relief in seasons of sickness and scarcity. Beside his 
poems, there are extant several of his Lordship’s 
letters; also a Latin letter to Dr. Bartholomew 
Clerke,* prefixed to that author’s Latin translation 
of Balthazar Castiglione’s Courtier from the Italian, 
which is no unworthy recommendation of a Treatise 
remarkable for it’s polished latinity. 

From this nobleman are descended the noble family 
of the Sackvilles. 

• Gierke’s translation was first printed at London in 1571, 
with the title, ‘ De Curiali, sive Aulico,* and an improved edi- 
tion of it was given by S. Drake, A. M. Cant. 1711!. It was 
ushered into the world by two other commendatory letters (from 
J. Caius, and Edward Vere Earl of Oxford) and dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, of whom the Earl of Dorset observes ; Tune 
literarios homunculos maledicere audere putas, cum Illmtrissima 
Princeps summo judicio, summit literarum scienlid prim.m ilium 
librum^ quern ego ejus Majestati mense Jamtano detukram, tarn 
upertis testimoniis appTobaverit ? Hie tu securus esto : nani et 
ill illius patrocinio ficquiescesy qua sol nihil unquant clarius aut 
etceUentius vidil : et Me eelemam gloriam conseqtilre, qui opus 
tarn egregium et jacundutn Principi tain Augusttx et Literatts 
dkaverU. 
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From * The Induction* 

• The wrathful winter ’preaching on apace 

With blustering blasts had all y bared the treen^ 

And old Saturnusy with his frosty face, 

With chilling cold had pierced the tender green; 

The mantles rent, wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsome groves that now lay overthrown. 

The tapets torn, and every bloom down blown. 

• The soil, that erst so seemly was to seen. 

Was all despoiled of her beauty’s hue ; 

And sole fresh flowers, wherewith the summer’s queea 

Plad clad the earth, now Boreas’ blasts down blew : 

And small fowls flocking in their song did rue 
The winter’s wrath, wherewith each thing defaced 
In woeful wise bewail’d the summer pass’d. 

‘ Hawthorn had lost his motley livery, 

The naked twigs were shivering all for cold : 

And, dropping down the tears abundantly. 

Each thing (raethought) with weeping eye me told 
The cruel season, bidding me withhold 
Myself within ; for I was gotten out 
Into the fields, whereas 1 walk’d about. 

• When lo ! the night with misty mantle spread 

’Gan dark the day, and dim the azure skies; 

And Venus in her message Hermes sped 
To bloody Mars, to will him not to rise. 

While she herself approach’d in speedy wise: 

And Virgo, hiding her disdainful breast. 

With Thetis now had laid her down to rest. 

« Whilst Scorpio dreading Sagittarius’ dart, 

W^hose bew prest {ready^ bent in sight the string hadslipb 
Down slid r to the ocean-flood apart: 

The Bear, that in the Irish seas had dipt 
His gnsly feet, with speed from them he whipt ; 

For Thetis, hasting from the Virgin’s bed,* 

Pursued the Bear, that ere she came was fled. 

3 
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« And Phfleton now, near reaching to his race 

With glistening beams, gold-streaming where they bent. 
Was prest to enter in his resting-place. 

Orithyius, that in the car first went. 

Had even now attaint his journey’s stent; 

And fast declining hid away his head. 

While Titan crouch’d him in his purple bed. 

*’ And pale Cinthia, with her borrow’d light 
Beginning to supply her brother’s place. 

Was past the noonstead six degrees in sight. 

When sparkling stars amid the heaven’s face 
With twinkling light shine on the earth apace ; 

That, while they brought about the nighte’s char. 

The dark had dimm’d the day cre I was ’ware. 


* And sorrowing I to sec the summer-flowers. 

The lively green, the lusty leas forlorn. 

The sturdy trees so shatter’d with the showers, 

The fields so fade that flourish’d so beforn ; 

It taught me well, all earthly things be born 
To die the death, for nought long time may last : 

The summer’s beauty yields to winter’s blast. 

‘Then looking upward to the heaven’s lemes [ flames) 
With nighte’s stars thick-powder’d every where, 
Which erst so glisten’d with the golden streams, 

That cheerful Phoebus spread down from his sphere; 
Beholding dark oppressing day so near, 

The sudden sight reduced to my mind 
Tae sundry changes, that in earth we find. 


‘That musing on this worldly wealth in thought, 
Which comes and goes more faster than wo see 
The flickering flame, that with the fire is wrought. 
My busy mind presented unto p>e 
Such fall of peers as in this rcaha* had be : 

That oft I wish’d spme w^ould their woes descry ve, 
^0 warn the rest whom Fortune left alive. 
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^ And strait forth stalking with redoubled pace. 

For that I saw the night drew on so fast. 

In black all clad there fell before my face 

A piteous wight, whom woe had all forewaste : 

Forth from her eyes the crystal tears out-brast ; 

And sighing sore, her hands she wrung and fold. 

Tare all her hair, that ruth was to behold. 

• Her body small forewither’d and forespent. 

As is the stalk that summer^s drought opprest : 

Her welked (xvither^d) face with woeful tears besprent. 
Her colour pale, and as it seem'd her best, 

, In w’oe and plaint reposed was her rest; 

And as the stone, that drops of water wears. 

So 'dented were her cheeks with fall of tears. 

• Her eyes swollen with flowing streams afloat, 

Wlierewith her looks thrown up full piteously ; 

Her forceless hands together' ofl she smote 
With doleful shrieks, that echo'd in the sky: 

Whose plaint such sighs did strait accompany. 

That in my doom was never man did see 
A wight but half so woe-begone as she. 

• I stood aghast, beholding all her plight ; 

'Tween dread and dolour so distrain'd in heart. 

That while iny hairs upstarted with the sight. 

The tears outstream'd for sorrow of her smart : 

But when I saw no end, tliat could apart 
The deadly dole, which she so sore did make. 

With doleful voice then thus to her 1 spake ; 


* Unv/rap thy woes, whatever wight thou be. 

And s£»n^ {^cease) betime to spill thyself with plaint ; 
Tell what - . )u art, and whence ; for well I see, 

Thou cii i'st not 'dure, with sorrow thus attaint." 
And •. .ill that word of* sorrow ' all forefaint 
She looked up, and prostrate as she lay. 

With piteous sound lo ! thus she ^gan to say : 
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• Alas ! I wretch, whom thus thou see’st distrain’d 

With wasting woes that never shall aslake { abate) ^ 

Sorrow I am, in endless torments pain’d 
Among the Furies in th* infernal lake ; 

Where Pluto, god of hell, so grisly black. 

Doth hold his throne, and Lethe’s deadly taste 

Doth rc\c (talce away) remembrance of each thing fore-past.” ’ 

Under her guidance the poet goes first to ‘ the 
grisljy lake,’ intending siihseqiicntly to attend her 

• unto tlie blissful place of rest ; ’ an.d :■ ces ^ within 
the porcli and jaws of Hell’ Remorse of Conscience, 
Dread, Rmx'nge, Misery, Cave, wSie(‘]), 

( — Small keep took h(i v/hom Foi turic iVowned on, 

Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown ; but as a Jiving death. 

So dead alive, of life he drew the breath.) 


* And next in order sad Old Age we found. 

His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind; 

With drooping chero {^coiinfenancc) still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where Nature him assign’d 
To rest, when that the Sisters had entwined 
IJis vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast declining life. 

‘ There heard we him, with brok’n and hollow plaint. 

Rue with himself his end approaching fast, 

And gll for nought his wretched mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of hi^ pleasures past, 

And fresh delights of lust}^ youth fore-waste : 

Recounting wjiicli, how would he sob and shriek. 

And to be yJung again of %lovc beseck I 

‘ But an the cruel Fates so fixed be, 

That time forepgst cannot return again, 
f his one request of Jove yet prayed he : 

* lhat in such wither’d plight and w retclir d pain, 

* As* Eld (accompanied with his loathsouic train) 

VOE. IT. q. 
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* Had brought on him, all were it woe and g^ief, 

* He might awhile yet linger forth his life ; 

‘ And not so soon descend into the pit 

* Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hath slain, 

* With retchless hand in grave doth cover it ; 

* Thereafter never to enjoy again 

* The gladsome light, but in the ground ylain 

* In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought, 

* As he had ne’er into the world been brought/ 

* But who had seen him sobbing, how he stood 

Unto himself, and how lie would bemoan 
His youth forepast (as though it wrought him good 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone) 

He would have mused, and marvelled much whereon 
This wretched age should life desire so fain. 

And know full well life doth but length’n his pain, 

* Crook-back’d he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed ; 

Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four, 

With old lame bones that rattled by his side. 

His scalp all piled (bald) and he with eld forbore; 

His wither’d fist still knocking at Death’s door. 

Trembling and drivelling as he draws his breath — 

For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 

Next follow Malady, Famine (struck by Death) 
and War, with a copious and classical descpi[)tion of 
the subjects ‘ depainted on his targe/ By the help 
of Charon, they cross Acheron : 


♦ Here puled the babes, and here the maids unwed. 
With f< h/od hands their sorry chance bewail’d; 
Here wer^* guiltless slain, and loyers dead 
That sh: V themselves when nothing else avail’d: 
A thousand sorts of sorrows here, that waiPd 
With sighs and tears, sobs, shrieks, and all ysere. 
That (oh, alas I) it was a hell to hear. 
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< We stay’d us strait^ and with a rueful i^r 
Beheld this heavy sight, while from mine eyes 
The vapour’d tears down stilled here and there ; 

And Sorrow eke in far more woeRil wise 
Look’d on with plaint, upheaving to the sktes 
Her wretched hands, that with her cry the rout 
’Gan all in heaps to swarm us round dbout. 

* “ Lo ! here (said Sorrow) princes of renown, 

That whilom sat on top of Fortune’s wheel ; 

Now laid full low, like wretches hurled down 

Even with one frown, that stay’d but with a smile ! 

And now behold the thing, that thou erewhile 
Saw only’ in thought, and what thou now shall hear, 

Recount the same to Kesar, King, and Peer.” ’ 

Then first came Henry, Duke of Buckingham — 
who in his ‘ Complaint,’ s|)eaking of the 

• guilty mind 

Turmoil’d, which never feeleth ease or stay, 

But lives in fear of that which follows aye : 

proceeds : 

“ Well gave that judge his doom upon the death 
‘‘ Of Titus Cleiius, that in bed was slain : 

When every wight the cruel murther lay’th 
To his two sons, that in his chamber layen, 

“ The judge that by the proof perceiveth plain 
“ That they were found past sleeping in their bed, 

‘‘ Hath deem’d them guiltless of this blood yshed. 

“ He thought it could not be, that they which brake 
“ The laws of God and man in such outrage, 

“ Could so forthwith themselves to sleep betake”. 

“ He rather thought, the horror and the rage 
Of such an heinous guilt could luncv ’suage, 

* Nor ever suffer them to sleep or rest , 

“ Or dreadless breathe one breath out ?,*f their breast. 

• T 2 
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** So gnaws the grief of conscience evermore. 

And in the heart it is so deep ygrave, 

** That they may neither sleep nor rest therefor. 

Nor think one thought but on the dread they have ; 
Still to the death foretossed with the wave 
** Of restless woe, in terror and despair, 

Tliey lead a life continually in fear. 

Like to the deer that stricken with the dart. 
Withdraws himself into some secret place : 

And feeling green the wound about his heart 
Startles with pangs, till he fall on the grass. 

And in great fear lies gasping there a space ; 

Forth braying sighs, as though each pang had brought 
** The present death, which he doth dread so oft.’* &c- 
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SIR ROBERT CECIL, 

EARL OF SALISBURY.* 


[1550— 1612.] 


Sir ROBERT CECTIj, the son of the celebrated 
liOrd Bnrgliley, is sup[)osed to have been bom in 
1550. f Deformed from his hirtli, of a feeble con- 
stitution and sickly in his lial)it of body, he was 
deemed unfit in early youth for scholastic exercises. 
He was, therefore, put under a priv.ate tutor at liome; 
and thus while he was gradually impi'oving himself 
in different branches of human learning, from being 
constantly with his father lie acquired an eai’ly 
knowledge of state-affairs. At St. John’s College. 
Cambridge, he rcceivi'd an honoraiy degree, and 
was subseipiently admitted ad cundcvi in the sister- 
university. In the parliaments of 1585, and 1586, 
he served for the city of Westminster ; and fur the 
county of Hertford, in tho.se of 1588, 1592, 1597, 
and 1600. In 1588 he was, also, one of the young 
nobility, who went out as volunteers in the fleet sent 

* AwTiiORiTiES.'* Wilson’s I.i/'’ qf Jcinii • J.; Weldon’s 
Court and Character of James L; Ilume’s Ifistui/ of Eught,.d ; 
and Cqllins’ Peerage. 

t. Some writers, however, assign his birth to the year 
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against the Spanish Armada. We have no authentic 
account, however, of his appearing in a diplomatic 
character till about 1585, when he was appointed 
Secretary to the Earl of Derby, her M*yesty’s Em- 
bassador at the French court. As he must at this 
time have been thirty-five years of age, it may 
be concluded, that the Earl of Leicester’s hostility to 
his father had obstructed his promotion. In 1586, 
on his return from France, her Majesty conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood; and he was 
made Under-Secretary to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
then in a very impaned state of health, • In this 
office he continued till the death of his piincipal in 
1590, when he succeeded him in the possession of 
the seals. 

Having now obtained a seat in the cabinet, he 
strained every nerve to disgi’ace the Earl of Essex,* 
whom he considered as the chief obstacle to his attain- 
ment of plenary power. Lord Burghley, worn out with 
age and the fatigues of a long and active administra- 
tion, was upon the verge of the grave ; and Essex, 
a younger man than himself, had the entire monopoly 
of the Queen’s favour. To effect his purpose, there- 
fore, he was obliged to make use of all those base 
and wicked arts, with which Machlavelian politicians 
so well know how to ensnare a powerful rival.' The 
impetuosity of that rival rendered him but too easy a 
prey tc lus cool and crafty foe : as it is certain that 
Cecil’s n)isi cpr sentations of his Irish despatches, and 
his aggrav i'ed accounts of the mal-adininistration of 
that kingui m, occasioned those sharp rebukes, which 

* Essex had laboured to procure the secretaryship for Sir 
Thomas Dodlcy. 
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hurried him into acts of desperation, and finally led 
him to the block. 

The jiew Secretary, like his predecessor, at great 
expense procured intelligence from all quarters of the 
iiirorkl ; and, by thus enabling himself to thwart his 
mistress’ foreign and domestic foes, incuiTed the im- 
placable hatred of the Popish party, who in several 
libels, printed and manuscript, defamed his character 
and threatened his life : but he replied, both in Latin 
and EngUfih, that ‘ in the cause of his Sovereign and 
his country he despised and defied their maUce.’ 

Burghley, in order to pave the way for his 
son’s elevation, resigned to him in 1597, vvith the 
Queen’s permission, the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and about the same time her Majesty 
likewise delivered to him the privy-seal. In 1598, 
he was appointed Embassador Extraordinaiy to the 
King of France, to mediate a peace between that 
country and Spain. His father dying during his 
absence, he succeeded him in all his offices,® except 
that of Lord High Treasurer, n hich was continued 
to his coadjutor Lord Buckhurst : and, during Eliza- 
beth’s latter yeai’s, by lus vigour and prudence he en- 
abled her not only to assist her allies the States- 
General, when they wei’e ingloriously abandoned by 
France, but also to defeat a dangerous insui’rection 
in' Ireland, which was cherished by ponxTfid assist- 
ance from Spain. He was not yet satisfied, however; 
for perceiving that liis royal mistress gave way to a 
degree of melancholy, wliich seemed to tbreateji a 

* For the MastArship" of the Court-of Wn”ds he resigned a 
better post, tlie Cl.oncellorsiup of the Duch ', being ‘ so le- 
stramed (as he expressed himself ^ in his new appointment hy 
fresh orders, that he was a ward himself.’ 
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speedy decline, he judged it necessary to his security 
to conciliate the favour of the presumptive heir to the 
crown. This he accomplished by entering^into a 
correspondence with the Scottish Sovereign, un- 
known to tlie Queen and the rest of the ministry: 
• and James, who expected an oj)position to his claim, 
not only from tlie Suffolk family, but likewise from 
the faction favourable to the })ret('nsions of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, readily embrax'ed his oilers of ser- 
vice. That tliis corresjiondencc shf)ul(I never have 
bv en discovered, is tridy surprising ; as it’s very nature 
required the frccpient passing and repassing of 
couriers. If it had not hv^u for }jis singular presence 
of mind, indeed, we are told, tliis very circuinstance 
must have exposed it to tiui knowledge of hJizalKdli. 
As her ilajesty was taking the air \\ ith him in her 
coaeli upon Blackheath, a courier, despatched Ircin 
his office in London, rode up to deliver his pfickot. 
The Ciuoen, hearing that it c ame from Scotland, was 
earnest to know it’s contents: upon which Cecil, that 
he might not incur suspicion Ijy delay, called for a 
knife, and having cut it open, pretended that the 
papers ‘‘ looked and smelt ill-favoured, by (‘oining 
out of a filthy hudgc't.”* He therefore advdsed, that 
they should h.- exposcnl sonu* time to the air, before 
slie perused them. J’o this she rc*adily exmst nted : 
u))on which he sent them hac k to tlic office, and 
afterward ub: iilnt^*d othm s in their stead. 

For th( ia ,t ♦wo itionths of her liie, she complained 
bitterly of i • Uvtle attention paid to her by lier ser- 


See Sir Henry Wotton's ‘ l^arallcl of Robert Dcvcrciix 
Earl of Essex, and George Villiers Duke of Buckingliam/ 
licliq. WoU. p. IG. 
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vants, who were all busily employed in writing to 
Scotland ; particularly lamenting, that ‘ those upon 
whom sfie had bestowed the greatest favours, were 
the first to neglect her.’ Of this number were Sir 
Robert Cecil, and Lord Buckhurst ; and as a good 
understanding sid)sisted l)ctween tliem, it is most 
probable, that when they found her Majesty’s recovery 
liopeless, they reciprocally entrusted eacli other wdth 
the secret of their Scottish correspondence. Imme- 
diately upon her demise, the fr)rmer produced her 
will, and after reading it jmblicly, proclaimed .lames 1.; 
the latter at the same time setting olf for Scotland, 
to cany the glad tidings to that Prince, and to secin’c 
the renewal of Ins patent. 

Of the interesting circumstances connected with 
tlie death of l‘iliza!)eth. and tlic communication of 
that event to her suc<'essor. a detailed account is sub- 
joined tVom the memoirs of Cary Karl of Monmouth: 

‘ IV'hen I came to coui’t. I found the (iueen ill dis- 
posed, and slie kej)t lu'r inner lodging; yet she, hear- 
ing of my arrival, sent for me. I found her in one 
of her withdrawing chambers, .sitting low upon her 
cusluons. She called me to her ; I kissed her hand, 
and told her ‘ it was my chiefi'st happiness to see her 
in safety and in health, which I w ished miglit long 
contimie.’ She took me by the hand, and wrung it 
hard, and said, “No, Robin, I am not well;” and 
then discoursed with me of her indisposition, and that 
h('r heart had l)een sad and heavy for ten or twelve 
days, and in her discoin-se slie fetched not so few as 
forty or fifty great sighs. I r. as grieved, at the first, 
toseelier in this' nlighl; for in all my i fetime bcfo.e 
I never knew her to fetch i sigh, but when the 
fiiicen of Scots was beheaded. ’J'hon upon iny know- 
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ledge she shed many tears and sighs, manifesting her 
innocence, that she never gave consent to the death 
of that Queen. 

* I used the best words I could, to persuade her 
from this melandioly humour ; but I found by her, 
it was too deep rooted in her heart, and hardly to be 
I’emoved. This was upon a Saturday night, and she 
gave command, that the great closet siiould be [pre- 
pared for her to go to cliapel the next moniing. The 
next day, all things being in a readiness, we lon^ 
expected her coming. After eleven o’clock, one of 
the grooms came out, and bade make ready for the 
private closet, slie would not go to the gi-eat. There 
we stayed long for her coming ; but at last we had 
cushions laid for her in the privy chamber, hard by 
the closet-door, and there slie heard service. 

‘ From that forward, she grew worse and woi’sc. 
She remained upon her cushions four days and nights 
at the least. All about her could not persuade her, 
either to take any sustenance, or to go to bed. 

^ I hearing that neither the physicians, nor none 
about her, could jKTsuade her to take any coui’se for 
her safety, feared her death would soon after ensue. 

I could not but think, in what a wretched state I 
should be left, most of my livelihood depending on 
her life. And hereupon I bethought myseifV with 
what grace and favour I was ever received by the 
King of bcot^, v/l.i*nsoever I was sent to him. I did 
assure myself, ‘L was neither unjust nor unJioiiesi for 
me to do T myself, if God at that time should call 
be r f.o his mercy. Hereupon I wrote to the King of 
S%;ots (ki.owing him to he the right heir to the crown 
of England) and certified him, in what state her 
Majesty was. I desirethhim, ‘ not to stir IVoni fedin- 
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burgh : if of that sickness she should die, I would be 
the first man, that should bring him news of it.’ 

‘ The Queen grew worse and worse, because she 
would be so, none about her being able to persuade 
her to goto bed. My Lord Admiral* was sent for 
(who by reason of my sister’s death, that was his wife, 
had absented himself some fortnight from court) ; 
what by fair means, what by force, he got her to 
bed. There u'as no hope of her recovery, because 
she refused all remedies. 

‘ On Wednesday, the twenty-third of Mm’cb, she 
grew speechless. That afternoon, by signs she 
called for her council, and by putting her hand to 
her head, when the King of Scots was named to 
succeed her, they all knew he was the man she de- 
sired should reign after her. 

‘ About six at night, she made signs for the Arch- 
bishop I and the chaplains to come to her ; at which 
time I went in with them, and sat upon my knees, 
full of tears to see that heavy sight. Her Majesty 
lay upon her back, with one hand in the bed, and the 
other without. The Bishop kneeled down by her, 
and examined her fii’st of her faith ; and she so punc- 
tually answered ciU. his several questions, by lifting 
up her eyes and holding up her hand, as it was a 
comfort to all her beholders. Then the good man 
told her plainly, ‘ what she was, and w'hut she was to 
come to; and though she had been long a great 
Queen here upon earth, yet shortly slie was to yield 
an account of her stewardship to the King of kings.?^ 
After this, he began to prav, and aU that were by 
did answer him* After he Imd conti lued long In 


f Charles Howard, Ei'rl of Nottingham. 


t Wliitgift. 
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prayer, until the old man’s knees were weary, he 
blessed her, and meant to rise and leave her. The 
Queen made a sign with her hand. My sister 
Scroope knowing her meaning, told the Bishop, ‘ the 
Queen desired he would pray still.’ He did so for 
a long half-hour after, and then thought to leave 
her. The second lime, she made sign to have him 
continue in prayer. He did so for half an hour 
more, with earnest cries to God for her soul’s health ; 
whi(^h he uttered with that fervency of spirit, as 
the Queen to all our sight much rejoiced thereat, 
and gave testimony to us all of her Christian and 
coinfortal)le end. By this time it gi-ew late, and 
every one departed, all but her woman that attended 
her. 

‘ This that I heard ^^ i^h my ears, and did see w ith 
my eyes, I thought it my duty to set dowm, and to 
affirm it hw a tnitli, upon the faith of a Christian; 
because T know, tlicrc have bee n many false lies re- 
ported of the end and death of that good lady. 

^ I Avent to my lodging, and leil Avord AA'itli one in 
the ('ofli iers chamber to (*all me, if that niglit it 
Av^as lliought slie woijld die, and gaAX' the porter an 
order to let me in at aiiy time AvJien 1 called, lle- 
tvvixm one and two oV lock oji '^I'liursday morning, he 
that I left in the Cofferer s chamber Immglit me^ Avord 
‘ the (im*en Avas dr^ad,’^" I rose, and made* all tlu' Iiaste 
to th(^ gate to g4 1 in. llune 1 Avas ansAs ere d, ‘ I 
could not iriiu/; the Lords of the Council having 
been Avith im, and commanded him that ncnie sliould 
go or but by Avarranl from them,’ At the 


* She died soon after the Primate left her, about, lino" 
o’clock in tlie morjiing. 
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very instant, one of tiie council (the Comptroller) 
asked, ‘whether I was at the gate?’ I said, “ Yes.” 
He said to me, ‘ if I pleased, he would let me in.’ 
I desired to knoM", ‘ how the Queen did.’ He an- 
swered, “ Pretty well.” I bade him ‘ good night.’ He 
replied, and said, “ Sir, if you will come in, I will 
give you my word and creclit, you sliall go out again 
at your own pleasure.” Upon his word I entei’ed the 
gate, and came up to the Cofferer’s chamber, where 
I found all the ladies weeping bitterly. Tie led me 
from thence to the privy chauiijcr, wheie all the 
council was assembled; there I was caught hold of, 
and assured ‘ I should not go for Scotland, till their 
pletisures wei’o farther known.’ I told tfiem, ‘ 1 cams 
of purpose to that end.’ From thence they all went 
to the Secretary’s chamber, and as they went they 
gave a speciiil command to the porters, that ‘ none 
should go out of the gates, but such servants as they 
should sen<l to prepan; their i-oa<'hes and horses for 
London.’ There was I left in the mitlst of the court 
to think njy own thoughts, till they had done coun- 
cil. I went to my brother’s * chamber, who was in 
ted, having being overwatched many nights before. 
I got him up with all speed, and when the council’s 
men were going out of the gate, my bi-other thmst 
to the gate. The porter, knowing him to te a great 
officer, let him out. 1 i)resscd after him, and was 
staid by the porter. My brother said angrily t» 
the porter, “ 1 .et him out, I will answer for him.” 
Whereupon I was suft'ered to pass, which I w'as not 
a little glad of. 

. • 

* George Lord Hunsdon, Capi da of the Hand of Pension- 

®*'*f *K. G, &c. 
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* 1 got to horse, and rode to the Knight Marshal’s 
lodging by Charing Cross, and there staid till the 
L^ds came to AVhitehall Garden. I staid there 
till it was nine o’clock in the morning ; and hearing 
that all the Lords were in the old orchard at White- 
hall, I sent the Marshal to tell them, that ‘ I would 
attend them, if they would command me any service.’ 
They were very glad, when they heard I was not 
gone, and desired the Marshal to ‘ send for me, and I 
should with all speed be despatched for Scotland.’ 
The Mai*shal believed them, and. sent Sir Arthur 
Savage for me. I made haste to them. One of the 
council (my Lord of Banbuiy, that now is) whispered 
the Marshal in the cars, and told him, ‘ if I came they 
would stay me, and send another in my stead.’ The 
Marshal got from them, and met me coming to them 
between the two gates. He bade me ‘ begone, . for 
he had learned for certain, that if I came to them, 
they would betray me.’ 

‘ I returned, and took horse between nine and ten 
o’clock, and that night rode to Doncaster. The 
Friday night I came to my own house at Wither- 
ington, and presently took order with my deputies 
to see the borders kept in quiet, which tlicy had 
much to do : and gave order the next morning, ‘ tlie 
King of ■ Scotland should be proclaimed King of 
England, and at Morpeth and Alnwick.’ Very early 
on Saturday I took horse for Edinburgh, and came 
to Norham about twelve at noon, so that I might 
well have Li'> n with the Ring at supper-time : but I 
got a great ill by the way, and my horse with one 
of his heel gave me a great blow on ‘the head, that 
made me shed much blood. It made me so weak, 
that I was forced to ride a soft pace after, so that 
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the King was newly gone to bed by the time that I 
knocked at the gate. 1 was quickly let in, and 
parried up to the King’s chamber. I kneeled by 
him, and salu^ him by his title of ‘ England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland.’ He gave me his hand to 
kiss, and bade me welcome.* After we had long 
discoursed of the manner of the Queen’s sickness, 
and of her death, he asked ‘ what letters I had from 
tlie council ? ’ I told him ‘ none; ’ and acquainted him, 

‘ how naiTowly I escaped from them : and yet 1 
had brought him a blue ring from a fair lady, 
that I hoped would give him assurance of the 
truth that I had reported.’ He took it, and looked 
upon it, and said, “ It is enough : I know by this, 
you are a true messenger.” Then he committed me 
to the charge of Lord Hume, and gave straight 
command, that ‘ I should want nothing.’ He sent 
for his surgeons, to attend me, and when 1 
kissed his hand at my dcj)arture, he said to me 
these gracious words : “ I know you have lost a near 
kinswoman, and a loving mistress : but take herd 
my hand; I will be as good a master to you, 
and will requite this service to you with honour and 
reward.” ’ 

The new Sovereign held his first court, and settled 
his council, at the country-seat of Sir Robert Cecil 
(Tlwobalds, in Hertfordshire) on the third of May, 
1603 ; and a few days afterward, created him a peer 
of the realm, by the title ol Baron of Essenden in 
Rutlandshire. The following year he was raised to 
the dignity of Viscount Cranbourne, of Cranboui’ne, 
» 

* For an account of this interview* see Osborne’s * Traditional 
Memorials of James 1/ 
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in Dorsetshire;* and on May 4, 1 605, created Earl 
of Salisbury,! installed Knight of -the Garter, and 
elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

For these honours and preferments, many historians 
conceive him to have been indebted to Ids time* 
serving* disposition ; and assert, that he encouraged 
James to extend the royal prerogative beyond it’s 
constitutional limits. lie is charged, in particular, 
with liaving ('aused a cart-load of parliament prece- 
dents, favourable to the liberty of the subject, to he 
bunit ; and with having encouragefl the project 
of raising siij)])lies by the creation of baronets,] 
each person paying a thousand j)ounds for the 
honour. 

It must be acknowledged, howovc'r, that he ap- 
plied himsell' very assiduously to the duties of his 
office, and condueted the national eone cros in a nmn- 
ner which made' him equally estcf ined at home, and 
respected by foivign eoiui'. Ife never, indtvd, 
heartily espoused the Spanish eaus(\ though so liighly 
favoured by his royal master. J'his was so notorious, 
that it was moved in council in that court, to eoiiv 
plain to England of his mabgiiant humour or eiivv 
against them. Tliey, next, essayed to gain him hy 
milder means. But when all the designs of the 
Popislrfaction were defeated hy the detection ()f the 
gunpowder-plot (which yet great authorities have rc- 
pr esenlcd, as a political fabrication of his own) his 

* The .'••• I oi’ tliat degree, who wore a coronet. 

+ His Cj er brother, Thomas, was created Earl of Exetef 
in tl’o aflo * lOon of the same day. 

Of liie 205 baronets created by tliJs Monarch, only 45 
(including thc'original premier, Bacon) remain: 133 have he- 
^me extinct, and 27 are merged in higher honours. 
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activity upon that occasion, and his zeal in bringing 
to punishment the individuals involved in it, insti- 
gated them to the adoption of darker measures/^* In 
the affaii^ likewise, of the proposed union of Prince 
Chaiie%si(subsequently Charles 1.) with the Infanta, 
he opposed the proposition in council, and the mar- 
riage-articles in the House of Peers, with such 
strength of reasoning, that the Spanish and English 
Papists were confirmed in their murthcrous designs. 
But the scheme being overheard by one of his servants, 
he was put upon his guard ; and soon afterward, by 
enforcing the act of parliament recently passed, 
which oftered great rewards for the discovery of con- 
cealed Popish priests, he got rid of his secret enemies. 
Neither did this conduct lessen him in the esteem of 
his royal master. On the contrary, we find him in 
such favour in 1606, that Christian IV. King of 
Denmark, being at that time in England, the bro- 
tlKT-nionarchs made a visit of four days at the 
Earl’s seat in Hertfordshire, where they were enter- 
tained Avith the utmost magnificence. 

In 1608, upon the demise of the Earl of Dor- 
set, he attained the summit of his ngeihes, tlie office 
of Lord High Treasurer. And, in the manage- 
ment of the puljlic revenues, lie found fresh oppor- 
tunities of at once exerting liis jiolitical abilities, and 
acquiring great pojmlarity. His predecessor, from 
an apprehension of losing his appointment, had 
encouraged the King’s profuseness to his Scottish 

* They reported, that he received i pension of 40,000 crowns 
horn the States General, as their sp'.eiid. patroi branded him 
i^'ith the appellation o^’ * puritan,’ a name peculL riy odious ‘o 
James; and at last conspired to shoot him, from the Savoy 
or some Aieighbouring station, as he was going by water to court. 

VOL. 11. V 
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minions, upon whom he lavished the national trea- 
sures. Against this scandalous misapplication of the 
public revenues, the new guardian of the public 
purse took the liberty of remonstrating ; and once, 
when the King had given a warrant for money to Sir 
Robert Cair, his first favourite, he devised a stra- 
tagem to impress uj)on his Majesty the extent of his 
extravagance. Rightly judging that James, who had 
come from a country scanty of specie, was ignorant 
of the value of the intended present, he ordered it to 
be placed in silver upon tables in an apartment at 
Sahshmy-House, through which the King must ne- 
cessarily pass to dinner. On beholding the precious 
piles, his Majesty was thunder-stnick, and inquired 
‘ whose property it was;’ to M’hich Salisbury replied, 
“ Your Majesty’s, before you gave it away.” Upon 
this, he swore that ‘ he had been abused, as he never 
meant to bestow upon any one such a prodigious do- 
nation;’ iind putting aside some handfuls, in vfdue 
about three hundred pounds, jnotested that ‘ Carr 
shoidd have no more.’ But the 'rrcasurer, unwilling 
to distress the favourite, or dreading the eflix'ts of his 
resentment, contented hitriself with keeping back halt 
the sum granted in the warrant ; and from this time, 
as long as Cecil lived, James was more sparing 
of his bounty. He caused the King’s manors like- 
wise to he surveyed, u hich were j)reviously but im- 
peifectlj know a' reviver! the «:ustody of crown-Lands; 
ordererl c rmniisuions of ass{;ts ; directed tlie royal 
woods to !>e viewed, numbered, marked, and valued; 
had an c:.,ict estimate printed ol' the copyholds held 
of the rowin ; compounded vr ith errpy holders of the 
inheritance, and the possessors of wastes and cow- 
rnuns origmally aj^pertaining to the King ; ajopoinh'*^ 
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commissioners to collect the fines accruing from penal 
aws and manorial forfeits; improved the customs from 
5,000/. to 35,000/. per ann.; and finally, surrender- 
ed up his patent of Master of the Court of Wards to 
;he King. After Salisbury’s death, however, his pro- 
ligality to his Scottish courtiers, and with it the cla^ 
nors of his English subjects, increased ; and his second 
jarliament deeming the exhausted state of the 
inances a national grievance, refused to grant him 
my farther supplies, unless he would promise to 
ipply them exclusively to the public service.* 

A fnigal administration of the finances was not 
the only service rendered to his country by the Eai’l 
of Salisbury, while he was at the head of the trea- 
sury. He pati-onised every ingenious invention, and 
overy usefid discovery, for the benefit of trade and 
navigation : encouraged the fishing on our coasts by 
natives, strictly forbidding all foreigners to interfere ; 
and extended his attention to Ireland, which derived 
signal advantages from his political and commercial 
regulations, f 

At length, his incessant application to the various 
duties of his high station gradually brought on a 
decline, which reduced him to a very weak condi- 
tion : he was next attacked by a tertian ague, a dis- 
order which seems to have been extremely fatal in 
England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the spring of the year 161:?. his physicians pro- 
nounced, that ‘ he had a complication of disorders, of 
which the most dangerous were the dropsy and the 

TT . ’ . . * ^ 

Upon this, they we.e dissolved in 1614. 

t Of these one was, the offer of rew ards for the tilling of un- 
cultivated ^ands. 
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scurvy.’ For these they advised the Bath waters. Before 
he set out for that city, the King paid him several 
visits, and expressed his sense of his great merit, as well 
as his personal affection for him, by many tokens of 
royal favour. He even parted from him in tears, 
and protested to the lords in waiting, that ‘ he should 
lose in him the wisest counsellor and the best servant 
in Christendom.’ At tliis time, James had no hopes 
of his recovery, and therefore he ordered that ‘ no 
man should distiirl) liini, by speaking to him upon 
pul)lic business baton heariiig that he was much 
better, in testimony of the satisfaction he received 
from this intelligence, he sent Lord Hay express to 
Bath to deliver to him a token of rememl)rfince, as 
well as an assurance of the continuance of his royal 
favour.* 

* The present was a fair diamond set, or rather hung square, 
in a gold ring witliout a foil ; and it was accompanied by a (k'« 
claration, ‘ That the favour and aftbetion the king bore him was, 
and should be ever, as the form and matter of that ring, end- 
less, pure, and most perfect.* The writers of this minister’s 
Life have been very careful to preserve this anecdote ; but tiiey 
have not e\plained the true motive of sending the present, in- 
dependent of the King’s personal regard. The foible of the 
Earl of Salisbury, it must be recollected, was his love of power, 
which he carried to such excess, that “ he could not bear a 
rival near the throne.” In this disposition, though he was a 
ready discerner, and in general a great rewardcr, of merit m 
othei.', it was only when it did not stand in competition with his 
own. I lis imgenerous conduct to Sir Walter Halegh sprung 
from jealousy ; and even in his last illness, anxious to retain hI^ 
office a> - ng as life remained, he was continually despatching 
exprcs&c . to court to give the king hopes of his recovery, 
to est :-pe t|ie numtifieation of being sup<f?rscdcd before his de^ 
cease. To make him easy upon this head, Janies sent one 
the Lords of the Bed-Chamber to him with the above present 
message. 
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But these accounts were wholly unfounded : Bath 
had done him no service, and therefore he was ad- 
vised to return to London. He was so exhausted, 
however, that he could proceed no farther than 
Marlborough, wliere he died ^ at the house of his 
friend Mr. Daniel, May 24, 1612. His body being 
embalmed was brought to Hatfield f in Hertford- 
shire, where it was interred with the magnificence, 
which in those days was considered as essential to 
the obsequies of rank and station ; and a superb 
monument was erected, some time afterward, to his 
memory in Hatfield church. 

In industry and cajiacity, says Granger, he was 
scarely infi^rior to his father ; but he was more artful, 
more insinuating, and far more insincere King 
James used to call him his ‘ little beagle,’ alluding 
to the many discoveries made by his extraordinary 
sagacity. 

Censured as he has been by the unsupported in- 
vectives of Weldon and Wilson, the scandalous 
chroniclers of that age, he must be pronounced both 
a man of quicker part s, and a w l iter and speaker of 
greater spirit, than Lord Burghley. His character of 
artifice and dissimulation may, perhaps, have origi- 
nated in the address, w ith wliich he penetrated the 
secrets .of foreign powers, and evaded occasionally 
their inconvenient scrutiny ; and the correspondence. 


* He encountered death with the most philosophical tran- 
quillity, « Ease and pleasure,” said he, * ** quake to hear of 
death ; but my life, full of cares tmC miseries, desireth to be 
dissolved.’^ , • 

t A royal manor, wuich the King had given hi, i In exchange 
Iheojialds. He built the magnifi^ ent house at this place, 
where most of his furniture is still preserved. 
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which he carried ott with the Scottish King prio 
to Elizabeth’s death, he justified by it’s elfec 
upon her tranquillity. “ What (said he) coulc 
more quiet the expectation of a successor, so naanj 
ways incited to jealousy, than when he saw he; 
ministry, that were so inward with her, wholly beii; 
to accommodate the present actions of state for hii 
future safety, when God should see his time ? ” ‘ He 
was properly,’ says Dr. Birch (in his ‘ Historical 
View of the Negotiations, &c.’) ‘ a sole minister, 
though not under the denomination of a favourite, 
his master having a much greater awe of than love 
for him ; and he drew all business both foreign and 
domestic into his own hands, and suflered no ministers 
to be employed abroad but who were his dependents, 
and with whom he kept a most constant and exact 
correspondence. But the men, whom he preferred 
to such employments, justified his choice, and did 
credit to the use he made of his power.’ — ‘ In short, 
he was as good a minister, as his prince would suffer 
him to be, and as was consistent with his own secu- 
rity in a factious and cornipt court ; and he was even 
negh'gent of his personal safety, whenever the in- 
terest of the public was at stake. His post of Lord 
Treasurer, at a time when the exchequer was ex- 
hausted by the King’s boundless profusion, was at- 
tended with infinite trouble to him, in concerting 
schemes for raising the sujiplies ; and the manner in 
which he wis cbbged to raise them, with the great 
fortune which he accumulated to himself, exposed 
him te much detraction and popular clamor whioh 
foilov <;d him to his grave: though experience showed, 
that the nation sustained an important loss by h** 
death, as he was the only minister of state ‘of 
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abilities during the whole course of that reign. He 
has been thought too severe and vindictive in the 
treatment of his rivals and enemies : but the part, 
which he acted toward the Earl of Essex, seems 
entirely the result of his duty to his mistress and the 
nation. It must, however, be confessed, that his 
behaviour toward the great and unfortunate Sir 
Walter Ralegh is an imputation upon him, which 
still remains to be cleared up.’ * 

He wrote some notes upon Dr. Dee’s ‘ Discourse on 
the Reformation of the Calendar,’ 

He married Elizatjeth, the sister of the unhappy 
Brooke Lord Cobham, by whom he had a daughter 
Frances (married to Henry Cliflbrd, Earl of Cumber-* 
land) and an only son William, second Earl of Salis- 
bury. His descendent James, the seventh Earl, was 
created Marquis of Salisbury, in 1789. 

* A more elaborate apology for this statesman was addressed, 
soon after his decease, to King James by Sir Walter Cope. See 
Gutch’s Collectanea Cnriosay Vol. I., from which, as well as from 
the account of his death in Peck’s Desiderata^ the ambitious 
may derive a salutary lesson. From his ‘ Secret Correspond- 
ence’ with James (published by Lord Hailes in 1766 ) it 
should be added, the noble editor infers, that * he was no less 
solicitous to maintain his own power, than to settle the succession 
to Elizabeth.’ He left behind him, also, various speeches and 
memorials highly illustrative of his conduct and character. 
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[1564—1616.] 


William siiakspeare, the glory of hu 

age and of his country, was born at Stratford upon 
Avon in Warwickshire, Ajn’il 23, 1564. In the 
public records of that town, his family are mentioned 
as persons of the rank of gentry. His father, .lolin 
Siiakspeare, who was a considerable dealer in wool, 
being encumbered with a family of ten children, 
could afibrd to give his eldest son only a slender 
education. He had lired him at a free-school, 
where he acquired a smattering of I^atin ; but by 
the narrowness of his circumstances he was com- 
pelled to take him home, and thus deprived him of 
all fartluT advantage from scholastic instruction. 
Upon this, he entirely devoted himself to his father’s 
business ; and, with a view of settling in the world, 
manied while iic was yet very young. His wife 
was the daughter of one Hatherway, saitl to have 
been a sul)stantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford. 

In this tatc of domestic obscurity he continued, 
♦ill misconduct obliged him to take. shelter in Lon- 
don. Ho had the misfortune to fall into bad com- 
pany. Among these were some, who made fre- 
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quent practice of deer-stealing, and who engaged 
him more than once in robbing the park of Sir 
Thomas Lucy,*^ of Charlecot near Stratford. He 
was in consequence treated by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely ; and, in onler to 
revenge himself for his supposed ill-usage, he made 
a ballad upon him. This, probably the first essay of 
his poetry, is lost; but it is said to have l)een so 
extremely bitter, that it redoubled the {)ersecution 
against him, and drove him from his business and 
his family to the metropolis. 

On arriving in London, without money and w ith- 
out friends, he knew not by w hat means to snpj)ort 
himself. At that time, coaches not being in use, 
gentlemen w ere accustomed to ride to tlie pdayhouse, 
Drivc'n to the last necessity, Shakspeare (it is said) 
attended at the door, and earned a ))oor subsistence 
by holding the horses of the audience. 1 a en in tliat 
humble station, he was noticed for his extraordinary 
diligence and punctuality, got speedily more business 
than he could manage, and was compelled to hire 
young assistants, who w-ere known long afterward 
by the name of ‘ Shakspeare s boys.’ 

Some of the players, accidentally conversing with 
biin, and finding him possessed of a fund of dramatic 
talent, introduced him to the company ; into w liose 
society he w^as admitted, though at first in a very 
humble line of acting, f and upon very low^ terms. 

* This Sir Thomas Lucy was, it is said, afterward ridiculed 
by Shakspeare, under the charact^ -iustice Shallow. 

t His name is prii^tcd (according custi i ot the times) 

among those of the other players, before some »ld plays, bat 
without any statement of what chi* actors he sustained ; and 
horn th2 most diligent researches it appears, that Ins most con- 
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He quickly, however, distinguished himself, if not 
as an extraordinary actor, as a fine writer. 

It would undoubtedly be curious to ascertain, from 
proper authorities, the first essay of his genius, that 
it might be traced through it’s gradual progressions 
to the summit of perfection which it finally attained. 
But here, likewise, we are left in the dark.* 

Beside the advantage which Shakspeare possessed 
over all men in the article of wit, he was of a gentle 
and amiable disposition, and was a most agreeable 
companion. By these qualities, he was introduced 
into the best company of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth f had several of his plays acted 
before her; and with the admirable character of 
Falstaff, in the two parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ j: she was 

siderable part was that of the Ghost, in his own ‘ Hamlet.* 
While he was in this situation, he had an opportunity of serviiui: 
Ben Jonson, by introducing one of his first pieces upon the 
stage. His taking a part in it himself might be a more equi- 
vocal benefit : but there could be no doubt of the advantages, 
which would ai crue from his literary aid. And Jonson repaid 
him by his farewell panegyric. 

* * Romeo and Juliet’ (his earliest production, according to 
Rowe) was written in 1597, when the author was thirty-three 
years old; and Richard II., and Richard III., the next year. 

t It is assuredly this maiden princess, whom he describes as 
A fair vestal, throned by the west. 

{Midsummer Night* s Drraw.) 

i From the epilogue to this play it appears, that the part of 
Falstaff was written o'-'ginally under the name of Oldf astle- 
Some of that family, however, being then remaining, the Queen 
commanded huw to aite^ it: but the author was, perhaps, not 
wholly free froi^ bl^xme in, the name, which he substituted; 
as it is certair that .^ir John Falstaff (or Fastolf ), a Knight 
of the Gartfr < hI a Lieutenant-General, was a person of 
distingui ’hed m; 'it in the French wars under Henry V. and 
licm/ VI. 


6 
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so highly delisted, that she commanded hiv to 
continue it through an additional drama, and to ex> 
hibit the witty knight in love. This is said to have 
been the occasion 'of his writing the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.’ 

Beside the royal patronage, Shakspeare received 
many considerable favours from the Earl of South- 
ampton, a nobleman celebrated in history from his 
connexion with the unfortunate Earl of Essex. To 
him he dedicated Ids poem of ‘ Venus and Adonis;’ 
and he received from him, it is said, a present of a 
thousand pounds to enable him to accomplish a fa- 
vourite purchase. There are few instances of such 
liberality in later times ! 

We have no positive ^’count, when Shakspeare 
quitted the stage for a private life. Some have 
imagined that Spenser’s Thalia, in the ‘ Tears of 
the Muses,’ where she laments the loss of her 
Willy in the cfjmic scene, refers to this event. But 
Spenser, it is well known, died in the year 1598: 
and Shakspeare’s name is to be found among the 
actors in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus,’ which made it’s 
appearance in 1603 ; nor could he then indeed have 
had any thoughts of retiring, since that very year a 
licence * by James I. was granted to him with Bur- 
hage, philij)s, Ilemniings, Condel, and others to 
exercise their profession, as well at their usual 
house (tlie Globe, on the Bank-Side, Southwark) as 
in aOy other part of the kingdom, during his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. Besides, that he wrote ‘ Macbeth,’ 
it is inferred, after James’ accession to the English 
• » 

* This licence is printed in Kymer^# Fcedera. 
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throne; as he there embraces the doctrine of witches, 
to which his Majesty was so partial, that he composed 
a work, entitled ‘ Demonology,’ in defence of their 
existence. Hence the passage in Thalia, if it relates 
‘at all to Shakspeare, must have liinted only at some 
occasional recess. 

His acquaintance with Ben .Tonson took it’s rise 
from a remarkable instance of humanity and good- 
nature. Jonson, at that time altogether unknown to 
the world, had offered one of his plays to the stage ; 
and the person in whose hands it had been placed, 
after having turned it carelessly over, was about to 
return it to him, with an assurance that ‘ it would be 
of no scj’vice to the company : ’ when Shakspeare 
luckily casting ids eye upon it, found in it so mucJi 
merit, as to lead iiim first to read it through, and 
aftenvavd to reconnnend .lonson and his writings to 
the public. 

Tfie latter part of his life was spent in ease and 
retirement. Ho bad the good fortune to acquire a de- 
cent com})etciicy l>y his compositions ; and he resided, 
for some years before bis deatli, at his native town, 
in a handsome house to which he gave the name of 
‘ New Place.’ His wit and c(»urtesy secured to him 
tlie friendship of the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood : and his intimacy with one Combe, an f>ld 
gentleman noted for his wealth, avarice, and usury, 
is stiU remembereti. In a conversation among tlieir 
common frk^nds, Mr. Combe pleasantly told SJiak- 
speare, that hf < xpreted from his pen an epitaph ; 
and as he could i c' know what might be said of him 
when dead, h-. {csifbd it might be done immediately 
upon whieJj, bcakspeare instantly replied; 
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Ten in the hundred lies here ingraved ; 

’Tis an hundred to ten, his soul is not saved : 

If any man ask, ‘ Who lies in this tomb ? ’ 

‘‘ Oh ! oh J ” quoth the deviJ, ** ’tis my John-a-Combe/^ 

The sharpness of this satire is said to have stunj^ 
the subject of it so severely, that he never forgave it. 

In the beginning of the year 1616, Shakspeare 
made his wiD ; in which, after leaving to his eldest 
daughter Judith, 150/. to be paid witliin twelve 
months after his decease, and 150/. more to be paid 
to her three years afterward, he a[)pointed his younger 
and favourite daiigliter, and lier husband Dr. John 
Hall, a physician of high provincial re[)iitation, his 
joint executors; bequeathing to them the largest 
palt of his estate. H(% also, left k'gacies to his sister 
Joan, and her three sons ; ten pounds to the poor of 
Stratford ; his sword to Mr. J^homas Comlje, and 
lings to his old dramatic partners, 1 lemmings, Bur- 
bage, and Condel, 

He died on his birth-day 1616, having com- 
pleted his fifty-second year, and was Interred on 
the north-side of the ciiancel in the great church of 
Stratford, where a liandsome monument was erected 
over him, inscribed with the following distidi : 

Jiidicio Pt/Uunif frenio Socratcj)!^ arte Maronem 
Terra tegil^ popuhu nuerely Oli/mpus hubet. 

And, on the grave-stone, in the pavement beneath, 
are these lines : 


Good friend, for Jesus* saka forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spar-'*; these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bone; 
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In 1740, a noble monument was naised to his 
memory in Westminster- Abbey.* 

It is to be lamented, that so few incidents of the 
life of Shakspeare have been handed down to poste- 
rity; but this may, in some degree, be accounted 
for from the little vicissitude to which it was subject. 
A mere accident carried him to London ; and there 
the constant exertion of his talents conducted him, 
by an easy and regular transition, from indigence 
and obscurity to fame and competence. His sound 
judgement suggested to him the felicity of retiring, 
as soon as he had accomplished his very moderate 
wishes ; and no extraordinary events occuiTed to 
dignify, or to diversify, the annals of his closing days. 

His family became extinct in the third genera- 
tion : for the three sons of his eldest daughter, who 
married Mr. Thomas Quincey, died childless; and 
the only daughter of Mrs. Hall, thougli twice mar- 
ried (to Thomas Nash, Esq., and to Sir John Bernard 
of Abingdon) left no issue. 

* For this puv|)Ose, his tragedy of * Julius Caesar^ was per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on the twenty- 
eight of April, 1738. The tickets for admission wxre fixed at 
an extraordinary price. The Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, 
Mr. Pope, and Mr. Fleetwood patentee of the theatre, were 
appointed trustees upon the occasion ; and, under their direction, 
the monument was designed by Kent, and executed by .Schee- 
inakers. The figure of Shakspeare is a whole length, in white 
marble, dressed in the habit of his time. It reclines on the 
right arm, which is supported by a pedestal, and bears a scroll, 
inscribed with tlic follow i'lg lines (not accurately quoted) from 
his ‘ Tempest : ’ 

The cloud Cw.pt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn ternpies, the great globe itself, 

Y?^, all ich it inherit shall dissolve, 

And lik iie baseless fabric of a vision i 

Leave not a rack behind. 
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Much dispute has arisen upon the subject of Shak- 
speare’s learning. Dr. Johnson says, ‘ It is most 
likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to make 
him acquainted with construction, but that he never 
advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authors. 
Concerning his skill in modem languages, I can find 
no sufficient ground of determination ; but as no imi- 
tations of French or Italian authors have been dis- 
covered, though the Italian poetiy^ was then high in 
esteem, I am inclined to believe, that he read little 
more than Enghsh, and chose for his fables only such 
talcs as he found translated. There is, however, 
proof enough that he was a very diligent reader ; nor 
was our language then so indigent of books, but that 
he might very libtiraUy indulge his curiosity without 
excursion into foreign literature. Many of the 
Roman authors were translated, and some of the 
Greek : the Reformation had filled the kingdom with 
theological learning: most of the topics of human 
disquisition had found English writers ; and poetry 
had been cultivated, not only with diligence, but 
success. This was a stock of knowledge sufficient 
for a mind so capable of appropriating, and improv- 
ing, it.’ It has, however, been contended by other 
writers, that Shaksjware, far from being unskilled 
in the learned languages, was acquainted even with 
the Greek, as well as with the Roman Classics: 
but Dr. Farmer, in his admirable ‘ Essay on the 
Leandng of Shakspeai'o,’ has accounted most satis- 
factorily for the frequent allusions to the facts and 
fables of antiquity, which we find in his writings, 
'without demanding the hypothesis of his having 
read those authors in their orig’nal texts. He par-^ 
ticularly specifics the English translatii ns, which 
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were then extant, and with which Shakspeare Was 
evidently conversant ; and upon the whole concludes, 
that his studies were certainly confined to nature and 
liis own language. 

On the merit and genius of this illustrious bard 
the following observations are made by Mr. Pope : 
‘ If ever any author deserved the name of an original, 
it was Shakspeare. Homer himself drew not his art 
so immediately from the fountains of nature ; it pro- 
ceeded through Egyptian strainers and channels, and 
came to him not without some tincture of the learn- 
ing, or some east of the models, of those before him. 
The poetry of Shaksjicare w as inspiration indeed : he 
is not so mucli an imitator, as an instrument, of na- 
ture ; and ’tis not so just to say, that he speaks from 
ler, as that slie speaks through him. His charao 
:ers are so much nature itst lf, that 'tis a sort of injury 
to call them Ijy so distant a name as copies of her. 
Those of other poets have a constant resemblance, 
tviiich shows that tliey received them from one an- 
Dther, and were but multipliers of the same image: 
3ach picture, like a mock-rainbow, is but the reflexion 
jf a reflexion. But every single character in Shak- 
ipeare is as much an individual, as those in lift* itself: 
t is as impossible to find any two alike ; and such, as 
Vom their relation or affinity in any respect appear 
most to be twins, will upon comparison be found re- 
markably distinct.’ 

‘ Shakspeare,’ says Dr. Johnson, * ‘ is above all 
writers, al l(‘ast above all modern \yriters, the Poet 
of Nature ; the poet, that holds out to his readers a 

^ Li his lii:. jmpajrable Preface to his Edition, first published 
in I7b8, * 
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faiUi£4 tiainx^ of manners, and of life. His charaG> 
ters are not modified by the dustoms of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the world ; by the 
peculiarities of studies or professions, which can 
operate but upon small numbei’s ; or by tlie accidents 
of transient fashions, or temporary opinions. They 
are the genuine progeny of common humanity, such 
as the world will always supply, and observation will 
always find. His persons act and speak by the in- " 
fluence of those general j)assions and principles, by 
which all minds are agitated, and the whole system 
of life is continued in motion. In the writings of 
other poets, a character is too often an individual ; in 
those of Shak.speare it is, commonly, a species. It is 
from this wide extension of design, that so much in- 
struction is derived. It is this, which fills tlie plays 
of Shakspeare with practical axioms and domestic 
wisdom. It was smd of Euripides, that ‘ every verse 
was a precept : ’ and it may he said of Shakspeare, 
that ‘ from his works may Ije collected a system of 
civil and economical prudence.’ 

‘ This, therefore (he adds) is the praise of Shak- 
sjx^are, that his drama is the mirror of life ; that he, 
who has mazed his imagination in following the 
phantoms which other WTiters raise up before him, 
may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies by read- 
ing human sentiments in human language, by scenes 
from which a hermit may estimate the transactions 
oi the world, and a confessor predict the progress of 
the passions. 

‘ Shakspeare engaged (he farther obseiwes) in dra- 
matic poetry with* the world open* before him. The 
rules of the ancients were ' yet know'n to few : the 
public judgement was unformed ; he haa no example 

VOL. II, X 
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of such fame as might force him upon imitation, nor 
critics of such authority as might restrain his extra- 
vagance. He, therefore, indulged his natural disposi- 
tion ; and his disposition, as Rymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. In tragedy, he often writes, with 
great appearance of toil and study, what is written 
at last with little felicity : but, in his comic scenes, he 
seems to produce without labour, what no labour can 
improve. In tragedy, he is always struggling after 
some occasion to be comic ; but in comedy, he seems 
to repose or* to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 
congenial to his nature. In his tragic scenes, there 
is always something wanting ; but his comedy often 
surpasses expectation, or desire. His comedy pleases 
by the thoughts and the language ; and his tragedy, 
for the greater part, by incident and action. His 
tragedy seems to be skill ; his comedy to l)e instinct. 

‘ The force of his comic scenes has suffered Uttle 
diminution from the changes made by a century and 
a half in manners, or in words. As his personage^ 
act upon principles arising from genuine passion, very 
little modified by particidar forms, their pleasures 
and vexations are communicable to aU times and to 
all places : they are natural, and therefore durable. 
The adventitious peculiarities of personal habits are 
only suiM^rficial dies, bright and pleasing for a bttlc 
while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, without any 
remains of former lustre : but the discriminatious of 
true passioi£ are colours of nature ; they pervatlc the 
whole mass, and can only perish with the body that 
exhibits them. The accidental composition of hete- 
rogeneous me- ' s are dissolved by the chance, which 
combined theia ; but the uniform simplicity of primi- 
tive qualities neither admits increase, nor' suffers 
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decay . The sand heaped by one flood is scattered by 
another, but the rock always continues in it’s place. 
The stream of time, which is continually washing 
the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without 
injury by the adamant of Shaksj)eare. 

‘ If there l3e, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a stile which never becomes obsolete, a certain 
mode of phraseology so consonant and congenial to 
the analogy and principles of it’s respective language, 
as to remain settled and unaltered ; this stile is pro- 
bably to be sought in the common inteicourse of life, 
among those wlio speak only to be understood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. ’I’lie polite are always 
catching modish innovations, and the learned depart 
from established forms of siK'eeli, in liope of finding 
or making better. Those, who w ish for distinction, 
forsake the vulgar, when the vidgar is right : but there 
is a conversation above gi'ossness and below refine- 
ment, where propriety resides, and where this poet 
seems to have gathered his comic dialogue. He is, 
therefore, moi'e agrecabk! to the ears of the present 
age, than any otlier author etjually remote ; and, 
among his other excellences, deserves to be studied as 
one of the original masters of our language. 

‘ These observations are to be considered not as 
unexceptionably constant, but as containing generid 
and predominant tnith. Shakspeare's familiar dia- 
logue is aflirnied to be smooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ruggedness or difficulty ; as a country 
way be eminently fruitful, though it has spots unfit 
for cultivation. His characters are praised as natural, 
though their sentiments aie sometimes forced, and 
their actions improbable ; as the earth upon the whole 

X SI 
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is spherical, though it’s surface is vat^ with p)r6>- 
tuberances and cavities. 

‘ Shakspeare with his excellences, has, likewise; 
faults ; and faults sufficient to obscure and overwheha 
any other merit. I shall show them, in the propw- 
tion in which they appear to me, without envious 
malignity or superstitious veneration. No question 
can be more innocently discussed, than a dead poet’s 
pretensions to renown ; and little regard is due to 
that bigotry, which sets candour higher than tnith. 

‘ His first defect is that, to which may be imputed 
most of the evils in books or in men. He sacrffices 
virtue to convenience, and is so much more carehil 
to please than to instruct, that he seems to write 
without any moral purpose. From his W'ritings, in- 
deed, a system of social duty may be select^ ; 
he, that thinks reasonably, must think morally : hut 
his precepts and axioms drop casually fiom him ; lie 
makes ro just distribution of good or -evil, nor is 
always careful to show in the virtuous a disapjwoba* 
tion of the wicked : he carries his persons indifferently 
through right and wrong, and at the close dismisses 
them without farther care, and leaves their examples 
to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity (rf 
his age cannot extenuate ; fork is, always, a writer’s 
duty to make the world lietter ; and justice is a virtue 
independent on tim^ or place. 

‘ The plots are often Ip loosely formed, that a very 
slight consideration may iti^ove them ; and so care- 
lessly pursued, that he seems not always fully to 
comprehend Ins {^wn design. He omits opportunities 
of instructing or delighting, whibK the ’teain of his 
story seems tc force upon him ; and rejects 
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Iboaie exhibltms^ which would be more affecting, for 
the sake of those which are more easy. 

; ‘ It may be observed, that in. many of his plays the 
latter part is evidently neglected. When he found 
himself near the end of his work, and in view of his 
reward, he shortened the labour to snatch the profit. 
He, therefore, remits his efforts, where he should 
most vigorously exert thein: and his catastrophe 
is iminol^bly produced, or iinp^ectly represented. 

< He had no regard to distinction of time or place, 
but . gives to one age or nation without scruple the 
customs, institutions, and opinions of another ; at the 
expense, ijot only of likelihood, but of possibility. 
Tlwse faults Pope has endeavoured, with more zeal 
than judgement, to transfer to his imagined inter- 
polators. We need not wonder to find Hector quot- 
ing Aristotle, when we see the loves of Theseus and 
Hippolyta combined with the Gotliic mythology of 
fairies. Shaks^x'are, indeed, was not the only violator 
of chi’onology : for in the same age Sidney, w'ho 
wanted not the advantages of learning, has in his 
Arc^a confounded the pastoral with the feudal times; 
the days of innocence, quiet, and security with those 
of turbulence, violence, and adventure. 

‘ In his comic scenes he is seldom very successful, 
when ^e engages his characters m reciprocations of 
smartness and contest of sarcasm ; their jests are 
commonly gross, and their j^asantry licentious : nei- 
tliei* his gentlemen nor hw ladies have much delicacy, 
nor ape sufficiently distinguished from his clowns by 
®ny ajqiearance of refined manners. Whether he re- 
preseaited the real eonversatiem of »his time, is not easy 
to determine. The reign of Elizabeth is commonly 
supposed to have been a time of stateUne s, formality. 
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and reserve; yet, perhaps, the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. There must, how- 
ever, have been always some modes of gayety pre- 
ferable to others, and a writer ought to choose the 
best. 

‘ In tragedy, his performance seems constantly to 
be worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of 
passion, which exigence forces out, are for the most 
part striking and energetic : but whenever he solicits 
his invention, or strains his faculties, the offspring of 
his thi’oes is tumor, meanness, tediousness, and ob- 
scurity. 

‘ In narmtion, ho affects a disproportionate pomp 
of diction, and a u eai isome train of circumlocution ; 
and tells the incident imperfectly in many W'ords, 
which might have been more plainly delivered in few. 
Narration in <irainatic poetry is naturally tetlious, as 
it is unanimated and inactive, and obstructs the pro- 
gress of the action : it should, therefore, always l)c 
rapid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. Shak- 
speare found it an incumbrance, and instead of light- 
ening it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend it by 
dignity and splendor. 

‘ His declamations, or set speeches, are commonly 
cold an<l weak ; for his power was the power of na- 
ture. When he endeavoured, like other tragic ^yritei’s, 
to catch op})ort unities of amplification ; and instead 
of inquiring what the occasion demanded, to show 
how much his stories of knowledge could supply, he 
seldom escapes without the pity or I’csentment of his 
reader. 

* It is incif ' at to- him to lie now ‘and then entan- 
gled w ith an unwieldy sentiment, which be cannot 
fireli express, and will not reject ; he struggles with 
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it a while ; and if it continues stubborn, comprises it 
in words such as occur, and leaves it to be disen- 
tangled and evolved by those, who have more leisure 
to bestow upon it. 

‘ Not that always, where the language is intricate, 
the thought is subtile ; or the image always great, 
where the line is bulky : the equality of words to . 
things is very often neglected, and trivial sentiments 
and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by sonorous epithets and swell- 
ing figures. 

‘ But the admirers of this great poet have never 
less reason to indulge their ho|3es of supreme excel- 
lence, than when lie seems fully resolved to sink them 
in dejection, and mollify them wdth tender emotions 
by the faU of greatness, the danger of innocence, or 
the crosses of love. He is not long soft and pathetic, 
without some idle conceit or contemptible equivoca- 
tion. He no sooner begins to move, than he coun- 
teracts himself ; and ‘ terror and pity,’ as they are 
rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

‘ A quilible is to Shaks|)eare, what luminous va- 
pours are to the traveller ; he follows it at all adven- 
tures ; it is sure to lead him out of his way, and sure 
to engulf him in the mire. It has some malignant 
power over his mind, and it's fascinations are uTesist- 
ible. Whatever b<; the dignity or prolimdity of his 
disquisition, wdietlicr lie be enlarging Iviiowledge or 
exalting affection, whether he bt^ amusing attention 
with incidents, or enchaining it in suspense ; let but 
a quibble spring up liefore him, and he leaves liis 
work unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple, for 
whicTi he will always turn aside from his career, or 
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stoop from his elevation. A quibble, ijoor and barren 
as it is, gave him such delight, that he was content 
to purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra, 
for which he lost the world, and was content to 
lose it. 

‘ It will be thought strange, that in enumerating 
the defects of this writer I have not yet mentioirerl 
his neglect of the Unities ; his violation of those laws, 
which have been instituted and established by the 
joint authority of poets and of critics. 

‘ For his other deviations fi’oin the art of writing I 
resign him to critical justice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, tiran that which must 
be indulged to all human excellence ; that his virtues 
be rated with his failings. But, from the censure 
which this irt'egidarity may bring upon him I shall, 
with due reverence to that learning which I must 
oppose, adventure to try how 1 can defend him. 

‘ His Histories, being neither tragedies nor come- 
dies, are rmt subject to any of their law's : nothing 
more is necessary to all the praise which they expect, 
than that the changes of action be so prepared as to 
Ire uirder'stood, that the incidents be various and 
affecting, and the chai'acter’s consistent, natural, and 
distinct. No other unity is intended, and thercrore 
none is to be sought. 

* In his other W’orks, he has well enough preserved 
the unity of Action. He has not, indeed, an in- 
trigue rcgularl) jH ipi^xed, and regtdarly unravelled : 
he does not endeavour to hide his desigtr only to dis- 
cover it; for t'lis is 'seldom the order of real events, 
and Shakspc.Tvj is the Poet of Natiu«. But his plan 
has commonly what Aristotle rfxjuires, a beginning, 

• 6 
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a middle, and an end: one event is concatenated with 
another, and the conclusion follows by easy conse- 
(juence. There are, perhaps, some incidents that 
might be spared ; as in other ])eets there is much talk, 
that only fills up time upon the stage : but the general 
system makes gradual advances, and the end of the 
play is the end of expectation. 

‘ To the Unities of Time and Place he has shown 
no regard : and, perhaps, a nearer view of the prin- 
ciples on which they stand wDl diminish their value, 
and withdraw from them the veneration, which from 
the time of ComeiUe they have very generally re- 
ceived, by discovering that they have given more 
trouble to the poet than [)leasure to the auditor. 

‘ The necessity of observing the Unities of Time 
and Place arises from the supposed necessity of making 
the drama credible. The critics hold it impossible, 
that an action of months or years can be possibly 
believed to pass in three hours ; or that the sjiectator 
can suppose himself to sit in the theati’e, wliile em- 
bassadors go and return between distant kings, while 
armies an? levied and towns l)esieged, while an exile 
wanders and i-eturns, or till he whom they saw court- 
ing his misti'ess shall lament the untimely fall of liis 
son. The mind revolts 1mm evident lidsehood; and 
fiction loses it’s force, w hen it departs from the re- 
semblance of I’cality. 

‘ From the narrow limitation of Time necessarily 
arises the contraction of Place. The spectator, who 
knows that he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot 
suppose that he sees the next at Home, at a distance 
to which not the dragorrs of Medea could irr so shori 
^ time have transported him : he knows with ct^r- 
tainty "that he has irot charrged his pla -'e, and he 
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knows that place cannot change itself; that what 
was a house, cannot become a plain ; that what was 
Thebes, can never be Persepolis. 

‘ Such is the triumphant language, with which a 
critic exults over the misery of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time therefore to tell him, by the authority of 
Shakspeare, that he assumes as an unquestionable 
pi’incipie a position wliich, while his breath is form- 
ing it into words, his understanding jmonounces to he 
false. It is false, that any I’epvesentation is mistaken 
for reality ; that any dramatic fable in it’s materiality 
was ever credible, or for a single moment was ever 
credited. 

‘ I’he objection, arising from the impossibility of 
passing the first hour at Alexandria and the next at 
Rome, supposes that when tlie play o|iens, the sjM?c- 
tator really imagines himself at Alexandria, and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Egj'pt, and that he lives in the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Surely he, that imagines this, may 
imagine more. He. that can take the stjige at one 
time for the ]mlace of the Ptolemies, may take It in 
half an hour for the promontory of Actium. Delu- 
sion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limita- 
tion : if the spectator can be once persuaded .that his 
old accpiaintancc are Alexander and Ca?sar, that a 
room illuminated with candles is the plain of Phar- 
salia or tiie bank of Granicus, he is in a state of 
elevation above tlie reach of reason or of truth, and 
from the heie ht-* of empyrean jmetiy may desjnse the 
circumscrip*-.;ns of terrestrial nature. There is no 
reason, wlty a mind thus wandering in ecstasy should 
count the clock ; or why an hour should hot be * 
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century in that calenture of the brains^ that can make 
the stage a field. 

‘ The truth is, that the sj)ectators are always in 
their senses, and know from the first act to the last, 
that the stage is only a stage, and that the players 
arc only players. They come to hear a certain num- 
ber of lines recited with just gesture, and elegant 
modulation. The lines relate to some action, and an 
action must be in some place : but the different ac- 
tions, that complete a story, may be in places very 
remote from each other ; and where is the absurdity 
of .allowing that s[)ace to represent first Athcms and 
then Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modem theatre ? 

‘ By supposition, as Place is introduced, Time may 
be extended. The time, required by the fable, 
elapses for the most j)art Ix'tween the acts : for, of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real and 
poetical duration is the same. If in the first act pre- 
parations for war against Mithridates ai’e repi’esented 
to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, 
without absurdity, be represented in the catastrophe 
as happening in Pontus. We know that there is nei- 
ther war, nor [)reparations for war : we know that 
we are neither in Rome, nor Pontus ; that neither 
Mithii4ates, nor Lucidlus, is before us. The 
drama exhibits successive imitations of successive 
actions; and Avhy may not the second imitation repre- 
sent an action, that hap()ened years after the first, if 
it be so connected with it, that nothing but time can 
he supposed to intei’vene ? Time is, of all modes of 
existence, most ^bsetjuious to the imagination : a 
lapse of years is as easily conc'Mved, as a passage of 
hours.' lu contemplation we easily contra ;t the time 
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of real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to 
be contracted, when we only see theii’ imitation. 

‘ It will be asked, “ How the drama moves, if it is 
not credited ?” It is credited, with all the credit due 
to a di’ama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a 
just picture of a real original ; as representing to the 
auditor what he woidd himself feel, if he were to do 
or suffer, what is there feigned to be suffered or to be 
done. The reflexion that strikes the heart is, not 
that the evils before us ai’e real evils, but that they 
are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. 11' 
thei’e be any^ fallacy, it is not that we fancy tljc 
playei's, but that we fancy ourselves, unhappy for a 
moment : but we rather lament the possibility, than 
suppose the pi'esence of misery, as a mother weeps 
ov'er her babe^, when she remembers that death may 
take it from her. The delight of tragedy proceeds 
from our consciovisness of fiction ; if we thought mur- 
thers and treason real, they would please no more, 

‘ Imitations |)roduce pain or pleasure, not bec'itase 
they are mistaken for realities, but Ijecause they bring 
realities to mind. ^\'hen the imagination is recreated 
by a painted landscajK?, the trees are not supposed 
capable to give us shade, or the fountains coolness: 
but we consider, how we should be pleased with such 
fountains playing beside us, and such woods waving 
over us. IVe are agitated in reading the history of 
Henry V. ; yet no man takes liis book for the field 
of Agincourt. A dramatic exlubition is a book, re- 
cited v/ith concomitants that increase or diminisli it’s 
effect. Famiiidi comedy is often more powerful on 
the theatre, *iian jn the page: imperial tragedy is 
alw'av:^ lcs«. The humour of Petruchio may he 
heightened by grimace; but what voice, of what 
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gesture, can hope to add digtalty or force to the soU- 
ioquy of Cato ? 

‘ A play read affects the mind Klee a play acted. 
It is, therefore, evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real ; and it follows that between the acts 
a longer or shorter time may be allowed to pass, and 
that no more account of space or duration is to be 
taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the reader 
of a narrative, before whom may pass in an hour the 
life of a hero or the revolutions of an empire. 

‘ Whether Shakspeaie knew the Unities, and re- 
jected them by design or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to decide, 
and useless to impiire. We may reasonably supjxjse 
that, when he rose to notice, he did not want the 
counsels and admonitions of scholars and critics ; and 
that he at last deliberately jxjrsisted in a practice, 
which he might have begun by chance. As nothing 
is essential to the falde, but Unity of Action, and as 
the Unities of Time and Place arise evidently from 
false assumptions, and by circumscribing the extent 
of the drama lessen it’s varietv, I cannot think it 
much to be lamented, that they were not known by 
him, or not observed. Nor, if such another poet could 
arise, should I very vehemently reproach him that 
his first act passed at Venice, anil his next in Cyprus. 
Such violations of rules mei’ely positive become the 
comprehensive genius of Shnkspeare ; and such cen- 
sures are suitable to the minute and slender criticism 
of Voltaire : 

— Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus sitmftict dies^ ni uon^ si Meielli 
Serventur leges^ malint <1 Ccesu rc loUu 
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* Yet when I speak thus slig’htly of dramatic rules# 
I cannot but recollect how much wit and teaming 
may be produced against me : before such authorities 
I am afraid to stand; not that I think the present 
question one of those that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but because it is to ))e suspected, that 
these precepts have not l)een so easily received, but 
for better reasons than I have yet been able to find. 
The result of my inquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boast of iiupai’tiality, is, that the Uni- 
ties of Time and Place are not essential to a just 
drama : that, though they may sometimc's conduce to 
pleasure, tliey are always to be sacrificed to the 
nolder beauties of variety and instruction ; and tliat a 
play, written witli nice obseiwation of critical rules, 
is to be contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, the 
product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by Avhich 
is shown rather what is possible tlian what is neces- 
sary. 

‘ He that, M'ithout diminution of any other (excel- 
lence, sluili preserve all the Unities unliroken, dc- 
sen’cs the like ap{)laus(? u itli the architect, who shall 
display all the orders of architecture in a citadel with- 
out any deduction front it’s strength : but the princi- 
[)al beauty of a citadel is, to exclude the enemy ; and 
the greatest graces of a play are, to copy nature and 
instruct life.’ 

The works of Shakspeare have passed tiirough 
many edi tions, ai>d received elucidation from numerous 
commentators. Seven years after his death, his plays 
were collected and published in 1623 in foli(*, by his 
two brother tome^lians, Ileininge and Condel. They 
were reprir ted in 1632, 1664, and 1685; and i» 
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1714, an edition was published in 8vo. by Mr. 
Nicholas Rowe. A new edition pi’oceeded from 
Pope in 4to., in 1721 ; and another from Theobald 
in 8vo., in 1783, which was subsequently reprinted 
in ten volumes 12mo. 

In 1744, Sir Thomas Hanmer gave to the world a 
pompous edition, at Oxford, in six volumes 4to. ; and 
in 1747 , Mr. Wai’buvton, afterward Bishop of Glou- 
cester, published another in eight volumes 8vo. This 
was succeeded by several others, j)aii:icularly that of 
Dr. Johnson, in eight volumes 8vo., in 1765; that 
of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Steevcns in conjunction, in 
ten volumes 8vo.;* and that of Mr. Reed of Staples- 
Inn, also in ten volumes 8vo., in 1785. 

We liave only to add the follow ing list of the dra- 
matic works published under Shakspeare’s name, dis- 
tinguishing with an asterism those, which the critics 
with great reason reject as spurious. 

1. The Tempest, a Comedy, pronounced by War- 
burton, with the Midsummer Night’s Dream, to be 
the noblest of the author’s eftbrts. It w as first piinted 
in 1623. 

2. The Tw^o Gentlemen of Verona, a Comedy. 
1623. 

3. 4. The First and Second Parts of King 
Henry IV. 4to. 1599, I 6 OO. 

5. The Merry Wives of Windsor, a Comedy, 
written at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

6. 'Measure for Measure, f a Comedy. 1 623. 

7- The Comedy of Errors. | 

* This has, recently, re-appeared in 21 volumes, 8vo. 

t The plot of this' play is taken from a novel of Cinthio. 

VIII.- 5. 

1- Founded upon the Menatcluni of Flautus. 
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8. Much-a-do About Nothing, * a Comedy. 4to. 

1600 . 

9. Love’s Labour’s Lost, a Comedy. 4to. 1598. 

10. Midsummer Night’s. Dream, a Comedy. 4to. 

1600. 

11. The Merchant of Venice, a Comedy. 4to. 1600. 

12. As You Like It, a Comedy. 1623. 

13. The Taming of the Shrew, a Comedy. 

14. AU’s WeU that Ends Well, f a Comedy. 1623. 

15. The Twelfth Night ; or. What you will, a 
Comedy. 1623. 

16. The Winter’s Tale, f a Comedy. 

17. The Life and Death of King John, an histo- 
rical play. 4to. 1591. 

18. The Life and Death of King Richard II., an 
historical play. 4to. 1598. 

19. The Life of King Henry V., an historical play. 
4to. 1600. 

20. 21. 22. The First, Second, and Third Pails 
of King Henry VI., historical plays. 4to. 1 600. 

23. The life and Death of Richard III., with the 
I.anding of tlie Earl of Richmond, and the Battle of 
Bosworth Field. 

24. The Life of King Henry VIII. 1623. 

25. Troilus and Cressida, ^ a Tragedy. 4to. 1609- 

26. Coriolanus, a Tragedy. 1623. 

27. Titus yVnclronicus, a Tragedy. 4to. 1594. 


* For tilt: :>lot see Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, V. 
t Founded 'ijion one of the novels of lloccacio. 

J The plot ot tiiis play is borrowed from Robert Green’s 
novel of Doras" ■ 1 - >ui^ Faunia. • 

. f The plot i' om Chaucer, who had it from Lollius, an old 
Lombard aue . or. 
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28. Romeo and Juliet, * * * § a Tragedy. 4to. 1597. 

29. Timon of Athens, a Tragedy. 1623. 

30. Julius Caesar, a Tragedy. 1623. 

31. Macbeth, f a Tragedy. 1623. 

82. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, a Tragedy. 4to. 
1605. 

33. King Lear, a Tragedy. 4to. 1 608. 

34. Othello, the Moor of Venice, § a Tragedy. 4to. 

35. Antony and Cleopatra, a Tragedy. 1623. 

36. Cymbeline, [j a Tragedy. 1623. 


* 37. Pericles, Prince of Tyre ; an historical play. 

* 38. The London Prodigal, a Comed 3 ^ 

* 39- The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, tlie favourite of King Hemy VIII. 

* 40. The History of Sir John Oldcastle, the good 
Lord Cohham, a Tragedy. 

* 41. The Puritan ; or, the Widow of Watling- 
street, a Comedy. 

* 42. A Yorkshire Tragedy.** 

* 43. The Tragedy of Locrinc,-l f the eldest Son 
of King Brutus. 

* Founded upon a real tragedy which happened about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century The story, with all it’s 
circumstances, is related by Girolamo C(»rte in his ‘ History of 
Verona.’ Pope refers its origin to a novel by Bondello, which 
is translated in Painter’s ‘ Palace of I’lcasure.’ 

t I'he plot from Buchanan, and other Scottish historians. 

* J The plot from Geottrey of Monnmutli. 

§ The plot from Cinthio’s Novels. 

II The plot partly from the Decameron of Boccacio, II. 9, and 
partly from the anciest traditions of Britisjh history. 

** This is rather an Interlude tlem a Tragedy, being very 
short, aijd not divided into acts. 

See the story in Milton’s ‘ History of England.’ 

VOL. n. Y 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH .♦ 


[1552—1618.] 


This oniamcnt of his country, in whom was, 
combined almost every variety of talent with almost 
every acquirement of science, and who with the most 
heroic courage of chivalry united the most ardent 
spirit of enterprise, was the fourth son of Walter 
Ralegh, Esq. of Fardel, in the parish of Comwood 
near Plymouth, an ancient and very respectable family 
in Devonshire. His mother was Katharine, daugliter 
of Sir Philip Chainpernon of Modbury, and relict of 
Otho Gilbert, Esej. of Compton in Devonshire. To 
Mr. Ralegh she bore two sons, Carew and Walter. 
The latter was born in 1552, at Hayes Farm,f in 
the parish of Budley, Devonshire, near the sj)ot 
where the Ottery discharges itself into the British 
Channel. On attaining the age of sixteen, he was sent 

* Authorities. Oldys’, Birch’s, and Cayley’s Lives oj' 
Sir Walter llalegh ; Fuller’s Worthies of Devon; Campbell's 
Lives of the Adminds ; and Mortimer’s History f England. 

i Of ihis farm, belonging to a’ Mr. Drake, his father had 
only a lease. Tiiis ..^/pcars from a letter addressed to that gen- 
tleman by .Sir Walter in when his ^fortunes had begun 

to flour.’rh, cn!" iting'to purchase it ; as ‘ for the natural dispo- 
sition he iiad *:'< It, being born in that house, he had ratlicr seat 
hinisclf there than any where else.* 
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to finish his education at the University of Oxford, 
where he became a gentleman-commoner of Oriel 
College* There he distinguished himself by the 
strength and vivacity of his genius, and I)y his close 
application to his studies: notwithstanding which, 
however, a disposition for more active scenes of life 
frecpiently discovered itself in his conversation. His 
father therefore, finding the thirst of fame his ruling 
passion, resolved to introduce him into the militaiy 
service. Accordingly, after remaining a short time 
at Oxford, in 156*9 he became one of the troop of a 
hundred gentlemen volunteers, whom Queen Eliza- 
beth permitted Henry Chamjiernon to conduct into 
France, for the service of the Protestant princes. 
Finem det Mini ViiiTUs, or H.et valour decide the 
contest,’ streamed on their standard. Here Ralegh 
enjoyed the opportunity at once of acquiring expe- 
rience in the art of war, of improving himself in the 
knowledge of the modern language s, and of acquir- 
ing aU the accomplisliments of a gtnitleman. He did 
not return till the end of the year 1575.* 

^ ‘Mn France,^’ says Hooker, “he spent good part of his 
youth in wars and martial services.” That he became a student 
of the Middle Temple after quitting college, is disproved by his 
own testimony ; for in his reply to the Attorney-General upon his 
arraignment, he lays a heavy imprecation upon himself, if 
ever he read a word of law or statutes, before he was a prisoner 
in the Tower.” If therefore the lines prefixed to Gascoigro^s 
* Stecle-glass,* and subscribed ‘ Walter Rawely of the Middle 
Temple,* were (as, from other circumstanf;es, it is probable they 
were) his, we must conclude' that young gentlemen then, as 
at present, occasionally occupied chambers in the Inns of Court, 
without ever studying unwh less intending to practise the law. 

At the time of the Massacre of St.BanJio^omew’s, which (ac- 
cording to Natalis Comes) destroyed 60,000 victim^. ifall ranks 
andages, he pcrlmps found refuge in the embassador Wulsingham's 

Y a 
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The activity of his temper, however^ did not suf- 
fer him to rest long at home ; for in 1578, he entered 
into the service of the Prince of Orange against the 
Spaniards. 

Soon after this, he had an opportunity of trying 
his fortune at sea. Ills half-brother, Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, having obtained a patent to plant and settle 
some of the northern pails of America, not claimed 
by any nation in alliance witli England, Ra- 
legh engaged with a considerable party in an expe- 
dition to Newfoundland. But the voyage proved 
unsuccessful : for divisions arising among the vo- 
lunteers, Sir Humphry was in 1579 obliged to set 
sail with only a few of his friends ; and, after various 
misfortunes, returned with the loss of one of his 
ships in an engagement, in uhich Ralegh hiniself 
was exposed to gi’cat danger. 

In 1580, the SpanLsh and Italian forces having in- 
vaded Ireland, under the Pope’s lianner, for the sup- 
port of the Desmonds then in reI)ellion in the province 
of Munster, he obtained a captain’s commission 
under the Lord Deputy Arthur Lord Grey de 
Wilton ; where under the command of Thomas Earl 
of Ormond, governor of Munster, he surprised the 
Irish kerns at Rekell, and took every rebel upon the 
spot.^ He assisted, likewise, at the siege of Foil Del 


house, in company with Lord Wharton, young Philip Sidney, and 
others. During the whole interval from 1569 to 1579, of the 
twenty-four hours (we are told)* he allowed only five to sleep, 
and constantly devoted four to study. 

* Among was one loaded with whhs (or willows), who 

being usked, * VV^haf he intended to have done with them? 
rudely answered, ‘ To have hung up the English churls*/ upon 
w^hich Ralegh said, * They should now serve for an Irish kern, 

4 
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Ore, which the Spanish troops had built as a place 
of retreat. The Lord Deputy himself besieging 
it by land. Sir William Winter the Admiral by sea, 
and Ralegh commanding in the trenches, it was 
obliged to surrender at discretion; and the prin- 
cipal part of the ganison were (under the 
superintendence of the latter and IMackworth, who 
first entered the castle) inhumanly put to the 
sword. 

During the winter of this year, Ralegh had 
quartei’s assigned him at Cork ; when nl)serving the 
seditious practices of David I^ord Barry and others, 
he took a journey to Dublin, and remonstrated with 
Lord Grey so strongly upon the occasion, that his 
Lordship gave him full commission to seize the 
lands of this turlmlent nobleman, and to reduce him 
to peace and subjection by such means as he sliould 
think proper ; for which purpose, he was furnished 
with a party of horse. But before he could carry 
his purpose into effect, Barry himself burnt his castle 
to the ground, though it was his i)rincipal seat, and 
laid waste the country round it with greater devas- 
tation, than even the zeal of liis enemies would have 
inflicted. 

In his retuni to his fpiarters, Ralegli w'as attacked 
by Fitz-Edmonds, an (dd rebel of Barry’s faction, at 

and ordered him immediately to be hanged. We read of another 
rebel of higher rank named O’Rourke, who petitioned that, 
‘instead of a rope, he might he hanged in' a withy;’ assigning, as 
a reason for his request, that ‘ it was a distinction, which had 
been paid to his countrymen before him.’ This example Lord 
bacon applies, to illustrate the tyranny oli custom. 

At this siege, fell the son of Sir John Choke. 
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a fort between Youghal and Cork. Though inferior 
however in number, he forced his way through the 
enemy, and crossed the river. A gentleman of his 
company who was by some accident thrown into the 
middle, between the fear of (h’owning and of being 
taken, calling out for belp, Ralegh with some diffi- 
cidty extricated him from his perilous situation. He 
now waited, with a stall* in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, for the rest of his company, who were 
yet on the farther side of the river : upon which 
Fitz-Ednionds, though he had got a reinforcement of 
twelve men, finding him thus bravely stand liis 
ground, only exchanged a few rough words with 
him, and retired. 

In 1581 , the Earl of Ormond going to England, 
lus government of Munster was given to Cajrtain 
Ralegh, in commission with Sir William Morgan 
and Captain Piers. Ralegh resided, for some time, at 
Lismore *, but aftemard x’cturning, with his little band 
of eighty foot and eight horse, to his old fjuarters at 
Cork, he received inteUigence that Barry was at 
Clove with several liuiidrod men : upon which, he 
attacked him at the head of all his forces with 
great gallantry, and put him to flight. Pursuing his 
journey, he overtook another company of the enemy, 
whom, though he had only six horsemen with him, 
he likewise defeated with considerable loss. 

For these, and xuher signal sei-vices, he received a 
grant from the croxvn of a large estate in Ireland. 
But a misiuidersfanding between him and tlie Lord 
Deputy,* p; ' vented his advancing in his profession- 

V 

* I iirvc '- .lent sonic time here,’* says he in a letter to the 
Earl oi Leit.ater (dated from the camp at Lismore, August 25, 
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On the return of both parties to England, their cause 
was heard before the Privy Council ; where Ralegh 
is said to have defended his cause with so much abi- 
lity, that it materially contributed, with his other 
accomplishments, to introduce him to the notice of 
the court.* 

Not content, however, with the smiles of courtiers, 
he was ambitious of attracting the royal notice : and 
an opportunity speedily offered, which showed that 
gallantry was not the least of his qualifications. 
Her Majesty (says Fuller) in one of her walks 

1581) under the Deputy in sucli poor place and charge, as 
were it not that I knew liim to be as if yours, I would disdain it 
as much as to keep sheep. I will not trouble your honour with 
the business of this lost land; for that Sir Warham St. Legcr 
can best of any man deliver unto your Lordship the good, the 
bad, the mischiefs, the means to amend, and all in all of this 
commonwealth, or rather common woe !” 

* See Naunton’s ‘ Fra^mcnta Regalia y where this dispute is 
assigned among the second causes of his growth, — “ What ad- 
vantage he had in the case in controversy, I know not, but he 
had much the better in the manner of telling his tale ; insomuch 
that the Queen and the Lords took no slight mark of the man 
and his parts : for from thence he came to be known, and to have 
access to the Lords. And then we are not to doubt, how such a 
man would comply to progression ; and wliethcr or no my Lord 
of Leicester had the cast in a good word for him to the Queen, 
which would have done him no harnj, I do not determine : but 
true it is, he had gotten the Queen’s ear in a trice, and she 
began, to be taken with his election, and loved co hear his 
reasons to her demands. And the truth is, she took him lor a 
kind of oracle, which nett]e4 them ah : ^ea, those that he re- 
lied on, began to take this his sudden favour for an alarm, and to 
he sensible of their own supplantatiou, and to project his ; 
which made him shortly after sing, ,, 

^ Fortune, niy foe, why dost thou IVowr ' ^ ’’ 
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meeting with a plashy place, made some scruple to 
go on : when Ralegh, dressed in the gay and genteel 
habit of those times, presenfty cast off and spread 
his new plush-cloak on the ground; whereon the 
Queen trod gently over, rewarding him afterward 
with many s\uts for his so free and seasonable a tender 
of so fair a foot-cloth. This adventure indeed, joined 
to a handsome person, a polite address, and a ready 
wit, could not fail to recommend him to liis sus- 
ceptible Sovereign. Accordingly, coming to court 
shortly afterward, and meeting with a flattering re- 
ception, he took an opportunity of inscribing with 
a diamond, upon a window^ tlie following line ; 

** Fain would I climb, yot fear I to fall 

which Elizabeth elegantly turned to a couplet, sug- 
gesting that if he did not rise, it u ould be his own 
fault : 


“ If tliy heait fail thee, climb not at all.” * 

After such a dtallotige, it is no wonder that lie 
made a rapid jirogress in her IVIajcsty’s favour. 

In 1582, he was selected uilh other persons of 
distinction to accompany tlie Duke of Anjou to Ihe 
Netherlanths ; and, upon his return, lie brought letters 
to her iMajesty from the Prince of Orange. 1 he 
year following, he engaged w ith his brother Gillitit 
in a second cxpeditTon to Newfoundland; but alter 
he had been two oj' three days at sea, a contagious 
distemper seized t! o whole crew, and he tvas obliged 

* Both these i.’ ''ies.arc recorded by I'uHer, in his ‘ Worthies 
of Devon.' 
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to return to port.* Ill-success, however, could not di- 
vert Ralegh from a scheme, which he deemed import- 
ant to the interests of his country. He therefore drew 
up an account of it’s advantages, and laid it before 
the Queen and her Council, Md\o Avere so well satis- 
fied with it, that her Majesty granted him letters- 
patent authorising him to ‘ discover such remote, 
heathen, and barbarous lands, not actually possessed 
hy any Christian prince, or inhabited by Christian 
people, as to him or them sho\ild seem good ; and 
to hold the same with all prerogatives, commodities. 
Jurisdictions, royalties, privilegt'S, 5,;e.’ 

Upon this, he immedia.t(‘ly fitted out two vessels, 
which reached the gulf of J'loi ida in the lieginning 
of .luly ; and, after coasting along for about a hundred 
and twenty miles, debai k('d on an island called Wo- 
koken, of whicli he took formal possession in the 
name of his royal mistress. He then iiupiired into 
the strengtli of tJie mdian nations, and their eon- 

* By this nccidcM't, he escaped the calamities of an ex- 
pedition, in wliich Sir liunipliry, after liaving taken posses- 
sion of Newfoundland for the crown, on his return home 

unfortunately pcrislied. This emineni man, observes Granger, 
possessed many of the variou?^ talents, by wliich his illustrious 
half-brother was distinguished. lu Ids militai v capacity, he had 
gained a considerable reputation in Ireland ; and hy sea, as an 
enterprising adventurer, he opened to his country the way of 
commerce and prosperity. Like Ralegh, he pursued his studios 
upon both elements , and even in the dreadful tempest, which 
swallowed up his vessel, he was scon sitting unmoved at tlie 
stern with a book in his hand, frequently exclaindng, “ Courage, 
luy lads ! we are as near heaven at sea as at land.** He always 
wore on his breast a golden anchor, suspended to a pearl, w hich 
vas given him by the Queen, He wro.*c a discourse to prove, 
lhat ‘ there is a North-West passage to the Indies.’ 
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nexicais, alliances, and contests with each other; and 
on his return to England, made such an advantageous 
report of the fertility of the soil and the healthful- 
ness of the climate, that Elizabeth readily patronised 
the design of settling a colony in that country, and 
bestowed upon it the name of ‘ Virginia.’ 

About two months after Ralegh’s return, in 1584, 
he was chosen knight of the shire for his native 
county of Devon; and the same year the Queen, 
though exftemely frugal and judicious in bestowing 
her honours, as a distinguishing token of her favour 
conferred upon him the order of knighthood. She 
granted him, at the same time, a patent to license the 
vending of Wines by retail throughout the kingdom.* 

He was now so intent upon planting his new 
colony, that in April 1585 f he despatchetl a fleet of 
seven sail, under the command of his cousin Sir Richard 
Greenevile or Grenville, a gentleman who acquired 
the highest degree of reputation both in the land and 
sea-service. Sir Richard, upon his landing, sent a 
deputation to the Indian king, whose name was 
Wingina, recpicsting permission to establish a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants, and to visit the 
country. And, after availing himself to a consider- 

* This grant involved him, shortly afterward, in a dispute 
with the University of Cambridge, which claimed the exclusive 
privilege of issuing wine-licences within the limits of it’s own 
jurisdiction, and had it’s claim allowed. 

t He had ’he preceding month, in conjunction with his half- 
brother Sir Adrian Gilbert, for the -purpose of discovering the 
North-West pa-ssage he anticipated, sent out Captain Davis, 
an experienced • - vigator, who soon afterward fell upon the well- 
known Davis ' ..'trails/ Upon this account, a promontory in 
♦hat nciglibou- iiood is still called ‘ Mount llalegh.* 
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able extent of the privilege, and leaving one hundred 
and seven persons (among whom was the celebrated 
mathematician, Thomas Hariot) to settle the colony, 
he set sail for England ; taking, in his passage home- 
ward, a Spanish prize estimated at 50,000/. 

Tliis was not the only circumstance of good for- 
tune, which happened to vSir Walter this year. The 
rebellion in Ireland being now totally suppressed, 
her Majesty granted him twelve thousand acres of 
the forfeited lands in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford,^ which he immediately planted at his own 
expense. 

Encouraged by this noble donation, he fitted out 
a third fleet for Virginia: but the j)aily left by 
Grenville, having suffered gTcat distresses, had pro- 
cured a passage to England with Sir Francis 
Drake, on his return from his conquest of St. 
Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Augustine. Ralegh 
indeed, in the j) receding spring, had despatched a 
sliij) of one hundred tons to their succour; but she 
did not arrive, before they had abandoned their new 
settlement, f 

About this time, likewise, Ralegh engaged in 
other plans, for the improvement of the naviga- 
gation and commi'rce of his country. To indemnify 

* This, forming a part of tlie very extensive territories of the 
Earl of Desmond (.571,000 acres), lie sold near the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign to Richard Boyle, afterward the great Earl of 
Cork, and thus laid the foundation of that family’s fortune. 

+ They brought back with them the Nicotiana, or tobacco, 
so called I’rom Tabaco_, a province of Yucatan. The Spaniards, 
who first imported it into Europe, luivi discovered it about the 
year 15G0. Ralegh was, himself, veiy land of s; oking it. 
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him in some measure for the expense of> these 
patriotic undertakings, the Queen bestowed upon 
him additional grants of land, and farther emolu- 
ments on his Wine-liccnces. 

In the latter end of 1586, her Majesty made 
him Seneschal of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and Lord Warden of the Stannaries in 
Devonshire and Coniwall. She also conferred upon 
him, in the ensidng year, a grant of the lands of 
Antony Babington, tlie hero of the conspiracy in 
favour of Mary Queen of Scots which goes by his 
name. But these preferments exposed him to C6m- 
siderable envy. Even the Earl of Leicester, who 
had previously been liis frkmd, grew Jealous of him, 
and set up in op|)osition to him the young Earl of 
Essex. Neither the factions of the coin‘t however, 
nor the aspersions of tlie peoj)le, whom Ralegh 
disdained to flatter,* could deter liim from attending 
to the duties of his several eniplovinents. ^ 

In 1587, lie colh^ ted a new levy of a hundred 
and fifty men for Virginia; ajipointing Mr. Jolin 


* That he could never condescend to court the people by 
the usual arts, is noticed by Lord Burghlcy, in a breath with 
Essex’s affectation of popularity, among his precepts to his son: 
“ Seek not to be Essex; shun to be italegh.” And he never 
was a favourite with them, till after his trial. The injuiticc 
and cruelty of his sentence, however, soon made his cause uni- 
versally popular : and, a martyr to the weakness and timidity of 
his Sovereign, iic lias nllcd an ample space in the eye of poste- 
rity. (Cayley’s f /Vr, 7/ 209.) To the same writer we owe 
a conclusive vi» dl ation of Ralegh against the seventeen argu- 
ments of Hunu, vcdduccd in Note 1. ( Hist, Enfr. VI. 555.) 
which lietiier^* r i is, * clearing up’ Sir Walter’s story, but which 
(Mr. (’.justly adds) citlier from indolence or design, contain a 
series of most gross misrepresentations. 
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White governor with twelve assistants, and incor- 
porating them by the name of ^ The Governor 
and Assistants of the city of Ralegh in Virginia/ 
On their arrival at Hatteras, White despatched a 
strong party to Roanoke,^ expecting to find there 
some of the party, which had been left upon it by 
Sh Richard Grenville ; but they sought them in vain. 
They afterward discovered, that several of them had 
been murthered by the savages, and the rest driven 
to a remote part of the country. The apprehensions 
of a Spanish invasion, in 1588, prevented the sail- 
ing of supplies, to the great distress of the colony 
and the vexation of it’s jn'oprietor.f 

Al)out this time. Sir Walter was advanced to the 
post of Captain of her JMajesty’s Guard, and was 
one of the Council of War ap])ointcd to concert 
the most effectual methods for the security of the 
nation ; upon whicli occasion he drew up a plan, 
affording ample jiroof of his judgement and his abi- 
lities. But he did not confine himself to the mere office 
of giving advice. I le raised and discijdined the militia 
of Cornwall ; and, having done every thing in his 
power at land, joined the Heet with a stpiadron of 
v’^olunteers, and had a considerable share in the de- 
feat of the Armada. His exertions upon this signal 
occasion justly raised him still higher in the favour 
of Elizabeth, who now made him Gentleman of her 
Privy Chamber. 


* An island up the river Occam. 

t Shrinking at last, iVoni the almost insurmountable difficulties 
incident to a single jproprietor, and the expenses still to be in- 
curred in addition to what he had aln f;dy disbursed (40,000Z.) 
lie determined, in 1589. to transfer his right to i. company of 
gentlemen and merchants of London, reserving only to himself 
^he fifth part of all gold and silver ore. ^ 
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In 1589 Don Antonio, King of Portugal, being 
expelled from his dominions by Philip II. of Spain, 
the English Queen contributed six men of war and 
sixty thousand pounds to his assistance^ and encou- 
raged her subjects to concur in the same design. 
Accordingly Ralegh, with Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
John Norris, and 20,000 volunteers, accompanied 
that Prince to Portugal ; and, during the whole expe- 
dition, liis conduct was so entirely satisfactory to 
her Majesty, that she honoured him with a gold 
chain. 

On his way homeward he appears to have touched 
upon tlie Irish coast, probably u ith a view of making 
a short visit to his seignory tliere ; for about this 
time he must have formed his accjuaintance with 
Spenser, who had gone over to that island as Secre- 
tary to the Lord Deputy Grey, and having received 
from the Earl of Desmond s extensive forteiturcs ^ 
gimit of at least 3,000 acres in tlie county of Cork^ 
liad settled at Kilcolinan near the river Mulla. Of 
this illustrious poet, none of tlie great men in 
zabeth’s court, after the death of Sidney, was so 
kind a patron as Sir Walter Ralegh. He now 
paid the bard a visit, the particidars of which 
Spenser havS agreeably celeJ)rated, in his ‘ Colin Clout’s 
come home again : ’ ^ 

* In his dedication of ♦Iiis poem, he says: I make you pre- 
sent of this simple pastoral, unworthy of your higher conceit 
for the meanness of tlie.i.tile, but agreeable with the trutli in 
circumstance and matter; the which’ I humbly beseech you to 
accept in part f payment of the infinite debt, in which 1 ac- 
knowled;?c mysc j bounden to you for your singular favours, and 
sundry , sbowVd me at my last being inEng’tind; and 

vhh your good countenance protect against the malice pf evil 
piouths, which are always wide open to carp at, and misconstrue, 
wy simpljl meaning.’* 
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* One day, quoth he, I sat, as was my trade 
Under the lost of Mole, that mountain hoar. 

Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore. 

There a strange shepherd chanced to find me out. 

Whether allured by my pipe’s delight. 

Whose pleasing sound yet thrilled far about. 

Or thither led by chance, I know not right : 

Whom when I asked, from what place he came. 

And how he hight ; himself he did yclep 

* The Shepherd of the Ocean ’ by name. 

And said he came far from the main-sea deep. 

He, sitting me beside in that same shade. 

Provoked me to play some pleasant fit ; 

And, when he heard the music which I made, 

He found himself full greatly pleased at it. 

Yet aemuling my pipe he took in hand 
My pipe, before that, cmuled of many 
And play’d thereon (for well that skill he conn’d] 
Himself as skilful in that art as any. 

^ As an additional proof of Spenser’s opinion of this accom- 
plished man, may be quoted his sonnet prefixed to the ‘ Fairy 
Queen 

To the right noble and valorous hiigJitf Sir Walter Ralegh^ Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, and Lieutenant of CornVi^:ilL 

* To thee, that art tlie summer’s nightingale, 

Thy sovereign goddess ’ sincere delight. 

Why do I send this rustic madrigal. 

That may thy tuneful ear unseason quite I 
Thou only fit this argument to write, 

In whose high thouglits Pleasure hath built her bower. 
And dainty Love learn’d sweetly to indite. 

My rhymes I know unsavoury and sour. 

To taste the streams that, like a golden shower. 

Flow from thy fruitful head of thy love’s praise i 
Fitter perhaps to thunder martial store, 

Whenso they list thy lofty to raise : 

Yet, till that thou thy poem wilt make known. 

Let thy tair Cyuthia^s praises be thus rudely shown/ 
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He piped, I sung ; and when hte sung, I piped^ 

By change of turns each making other merry ; 

Neither envying other, nor envied ; 

So piped we, until we both were weary.’ 

From a subsequent passage : 

* His song was all a lamentable lay 

Of great unkindness, and of usage hard 
Of Cynthia, the Lady of the Sea, 

Which from her presence faultless him debarrM: 

and from what follows, we may conclude that Ralegli, 
il* he had lost, soon recovered I'lizabeth’s favour ; and 
taking Spenser back with him introduced him at 
court ; 

* The Shepherd of the Ocean,* quoth he, 

Unto that goddess* grace me first enhanced, 

And to my oaten pipe inclined her ear; 

That she thenceforth therein *gan take delight. 

And it desired at timely hours to hear, 

Allwere my notes but rude and roughly dight.* 

He had now concerted tJu* pnyect of intarctTling 
the Spanish Plate-fleet, and for this purpose, in con- 
junction with other adventurers, fitted out a maritime 
force consisting of tliiiteen sliips; to wbicli Eliza- 
beth added two men o[ wai*, giving him a commis- 
sion as Gciural of the fleet, and conferring the 
lieutenant-generalship on Sir John liurgh. 

The winds proving adv(n s<*, he could not leave the 
coast of J^iiglaiid till tlie sixth of May, and the day 
following, Sir /'^artin Frohivher overtook him 'S'id^ 
the Queen V, ‘etters of recall. Imagining his honour, 
however, ti .^aged in the un delinking, he purs|>ed 
hii: course. ; though the King of S{)ain^ he was in- 
formed, liad ordei*ed that ‘ no ships sh^d sail that 
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yeat, nor any treasure be brought from the West- 
Indies.* On the eleventh of May, meeting with a 
storm oiF Cape Finisterre, he divided his fleet 
into two squadrons, committing one to Sir John 
Burgh and the other to Sm Martin Frobisher ; with 
directions to the latter to lie off the South Cape, in 
order to alarm the Spaniards on their coasts, while 
the former at the Azores waited for the carracks 
from the East-Indies: after which, he returned 
home. 

The success of these directions was answerable to 
the judgement, by which they were suggested : 
the Spanish Admiral, collecting his whole naval 
power to watch Frobisher,' left the carracks un- 
guarded; and the Madre de Dios, at that time 
esteemed the richest ])rize ever brought to England, 
was seized by Sir John Burgh.* 

Ralegh’s enemies, envious of his influence over 
Elizabeth, now' employed every means to effect his 
disgrace. Tarleton, a comedian, was encouraged by 
Essex and his party to introduce into a play, at 
which the Queen was present, an allusion to Sir 
Walter, comparing him to the Knave, which in cer- 
tain games at cards ‘ governs the Queen her Ma- 
jesty however, highly displeased with this licence, 
forbade Tarleton and all her jesters to approach her 
table, f In the next place, as he had rendered himself 

* The least of the men of war however, having been at the 
taking of her, the queen of ‘ lion-port,’ mhde use of her autho* 
rity to claim the largest share of the booty, and is represented 
(by Sir William Monson, in his ‘ Naval Tracts ’) to have “ dealt 
but indifferently ’’ upod the occasion. , 
t See Boiiun'a character of Queen Elizabeth. 

VOL. IL Z 
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obnoxioxistothe clergy by having received a royal grant 
of some church-lands, a libel was published against 
him at Ivyons by one Parsons a Jesuit, on the subject 
of his tract called ‘ The School of Atheists ; ’ in 
which, however, he only attacked the old scho- 
lastic divinity. But the Queen was made to be- 
lieve, that it reflected dislionour on her father’s 
memory ; upon which, slie gave him a severe reproof, 
and he was thenceforwai’d branded with the title of 
‘ Atheist.’ 

Shortly afterward, another incident had nearly 
mined him in her favour. He had seduced Eli- 
zabeth, the beautiful daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, one of Elizabeth’s maids of honour; 
and the intrigue transpiring-, her Majesty ordered! 
him to be confined for several months, and dismissed 
the lady from her attendance.* ^ 

Upon his release, he ap|)earcd as a conspicuous 
speaker in parliament ; and the following- year '^'as 
so entirely restored to favour, that he oljtainM a 
grant of the manor of Slua-born in Dorsetshire, u hich 
had been alienated from the see of Sabsbuiy by 
Bishop Cakhvell. Ct)ker, in his Survey of this 
County^ says ; “ Queen Elizabeth grantc'd tlu^ fee- 
farm of. it to Sir Waltei-, who began vt-ry fairly to 
build the castle. But altering liis purpose, he h'uilt 
in a park adjoining to it, out of the ground, a most 
fine house ; which lie beautified with orchards, gar- 
dens, and groves of much variety and great delight. 
So that, whether y*tuj consider the pleasantness of the 
seat, the g 'f.Jness of the soil, or the other delicacies 

* lie subscti iently married tlic fniil fair*one, and in this state 
t))cy becaim .xamples of conjugal affection and fidciity. 
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belonging to it, it rests unparallelled by any in these 
parts.” 

In 1394, was bom his eldest son Walter. 

While he continued under the Queen’s displeasure, 
he had projected his first voyage to Guiana in South- 
America, of whose principal city, El Dorado, f he 
had read in the narratives of Spanish voyages the 
most magnificent descriptions ; and in this enterprise 
the High Admiral, Lord Effingham, and Sir Robert 
Cecil warmly concuiTcd. Accordingly, having equipped 
a squadron at a great expense, he arrived at the 
Isle of Trinidado on the twenty-second of Marcher 
1595, where he made himself master of St. Joseph 
an inconsiderable city, and took the governor jH’isoner. 
Then quitting his ship, he with a hundred men, in 
several barks, sailed four hunch'ed mUcs up the river 
Oronoco, in search of Guiana ; but the heat of the 
weather, and the rapidity of the torrents, obliged him 
to return. 

The following year, he was engaged in the im- 
portant expedition to Cadiz, in which the Earl of 
Essex and Lord Effingham were joint commanders. 
On the twentieth of June, they appeared before C’adiz, 
The Admii'al having suggested, that the land-forces 
ihould attack the town first, in order to secure the fleet 
rom being exposed to the joint fire of the ships and 

* Antony Bacon, in a letter written early in the year 1593, 
lays; “ Sir Walter, having been almost a year in disgrace for 
leveral occasions (as I think, you have heard) is yet hovering 
wtween fear and hope, notwitlistanding his great share of the 
■ich carrack.” 

t Or Mano^ two days' journey in Ict^gt'p, and shining with 
P>ld and silver. 
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the adjacent forts, and in this t^ion the Oouncal of 
War * conciimng, Essex was putting his men iafo 
boats in order to land them for this purpose; when 
Ralegh gave him such cogent reasons against it, that 
the Earl perceived the necessity of altering his plan, 
and desired his adviser to address himself to Effii^. 
ham upon the subject. The Admiral was convinced; 
and deferred the assault till the next day. Upon this 
attack, in which Ralegh equally distinguished himself 
by his prudence and Ids bravery, f the city was 
taken and {dundered, many of the principal ships 
...belonging to the Spaniards were run ashore, and the 
galleons with all theii’ treasure consumed, in order to 
prevent their falling into the assailants’ hands. 

In 1507, the Queen having resolved to fit out 
miother exjjedition to intercept the Plate-fleet near 
the Azores, placed Essex, and under liim LonI 
Thomas Howard and Ralegh, at it’s head: wlien 
the latter, by taking Fayal, (an entei:prise,.^||^cli 
the General had resei’ved for himself) excitqA^e 
jealousy of his irritable superior. In 1598, he 
was even spoken of, as Lord Deputy for Ireland; 
and, in 1600, the government of Jersey was conferred 
upon him, with the manor and lordship of St. Ger- 
main in the same island. 

Now came the misfortunes, and the condemnatuffl* 
of the imprudent Essex. On this occasion there is 
extant a letter of Ralegh to Sir Robert Cecil, first 


• of Ix>rd Tliomas Howard, Sir Walter 

Sir Franck V'ere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conier* differ'^' 
Sir Walter, however, did not attend upon this occasion. 

f He received tt wound in the ieg from a splinter, during 
aetion. ' 
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pelted ' in * Mutdin’s State-Papevs^’ which is too 
eufk>ti» imd too characteristic to be ofiritted: : 

« Sir, I am not wise enough to give you advice ; 
bat, if you take it fop a good counsel to relent toward 
this tyrant, you will repent it when it shall be too 
late. His malice is fixed^ and will not evaporate by 
iffly of your mild courses : for he will ascribe the 
alteration to her Majesty’s pusillanimity, and not to 
your good-nature ; knowing that you work upon her 
humour, and not out of any love toward him. The 
less you make him, the less he shall be able to harm 
you and yours ; and, if her Majesty’s fevour fail hiiij,^^ 
he will again decline to a common person. For after- 
revengesi fear them not; for your own father was 
esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk’s ruin, yet 
his son foUoweth your father’s son, and loveth him. 
Humours of men succeed not ; but grow by occasion, 
and accidents of time and power. Somerset made 
no revenge on the Duke of Northumberland’s heirs. 
Northomberland, that now is, thinks not of Hatton’s 
issue. Kelloway lives, that murthered the brother 
of Horsey ; and Horsey let him go by, all his life- 
time. I> eould name a thousand of those ; and there- 
fore after-tears are but prophecies, or rather conjec- 
tures from causes remote : look to the present and 
you do wisely. His son shall be the youngest earl of 
England but one ; and if his lather be not kept down, 
Wilt Cecil shall be able to keep as many men at his 
heels, and more too. He may, alsQ, match in a better 
house than his ; and so that fear is not worth the 
fearing. But if the father continue, he will be able 
fo break the branches, and puU up^the tree, root and 
Lose not your advantage; if you t'o, I read 

your destiny. 
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Let the Queen hold Bothwell, while she hath 
him ; he will ever be the canker of her estate and 
safety. Princes are lost by security, and preserved 
by prevention. I have seen the last of her good 
days and all ours, after his liberty. Your’s, &c. 

“Walter Ralech.” 

This letter (as Sir Egerton Brydges justly re- 
mai’ks) exhibits an ajjpalling picture of the course 
of hviman affairs; of the modes by which success 
in the paths of public life is too frequently at- 
tained and secured, and the consequent value there 
•«jnust be in a long transmission of honours and 
riches, which if they were the blessing they are too 
generally supposed to be, would when thus gotten 
be an impeachment on the justice of Providence. 
Another aweful lesson is here exhibited : Ralegh, in 
this dreadful letter, is pressing forward for a rival 
that snare, by which he afterward himself perished! 
He urges Cecil to get rid of Essex : by that riddance 
he himself became no longer necessary to Cecil, as a 
counterpoise to Essex’s power. Then it was that 
Cecil, become an adept in the abominable lesson of 
, this letter, and conscious of his minor talents but 
more persevering amning, resolved to disencumber 
himself of the ascendent abilities, apd aspiring and 
dangerous ambition of Ralegh. 

We speak of these times (adds the same eloquent 
writer) with enthusiasm : our imaginations are in- 
flamed with their 9hivalrous spirit, and the magna- 
nimous understanding and heait of the Princess who 
sat upon the tbr-ne! But does not a more deep and 
calm reflexh^i se^ much to disapprove, and much 
which fills ub with horror, in this boasted reign ? A 
moriarch ol sagacity and resolution, whose affections 
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were set upon the happiness and glory of her nation, 
and who generally employed fit means for her -pur- 
poses, yet of despotic principles, liable to fits of ca- 
price, and even favouritism ; untouched by finer feel- 
ings ; exacting hard measure in the services of those, 
whom she employed ; and by no means nice in the 
sacrifice of any one, whom her opinion of state-neces- 
sity induced her to abandon. 

Her favouritism, tliough it yielded at last, after 
a dangerous and fatal struggle, to her sense of public 
duty, displayed itself most glaringly in the case of 
Essex. In this fond play-thing of transient fortup^e . 
there were many sliowy and attractive quaUties ; but 
let us ask our sober reason where were the great vir- 
tues, or the transcendent intellect, or the unselfish 
heroism ? What affair did he conduct, what expedi- 
tion did he (command, in which he showed superior 
skill ? In wliat great business was he employed, in 
which the gratification of his own private fame and 
vanity does not appear the primary object ? A child- 
ish jealousy of Ralegh induced him to thwart great 
national concerns, over which he ought not to have 
presided. 

When we see this young nobleman put over the 
head of Ralegh, a man of so much longer experience, 
of talents so much more profound, of enduring for- 
titude so much more sublime; what can we say 
for this occasional weakness of a princess, whose 
exercise of the reins of power we are so habi- 
tuated to extol ? We ’must not atUdbute it to the 
superior birth and rank of Essex ; though this would 
have been at lea^t as excusable, that absurd and 
unse^onable attachment of old age to youth, from 
whicli it flowed. The Queen, he ^^ever, gave a 
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degree of superiority to birth and ranh, which in our 
more enlightened days excites a just indignation. If 
it be unwise to meike the road of ascent to low men 
too easy, Ralegh was not a low mun: and great 
talents, long tried and well exerted, ought at all 
times and in every state to have the first place. 

But this illustrious Queen, whose magnanimous 
spirit and powerful sagacity knew in general by what 
instruments to govern, carried to the grave with her 
all the sunshine and all the happiness of Ralegh. 
Now the storm, which the witchery of the wicked 
Cecil had been conjuring together, burst upon his 
Ti^ad. A Prince from the North, with a meanness 
of soul which had no parallel, and a narrow subtilty 
of intellect which was worse than folly, ascended the 
British throne, and changed the face and character 
of the court and the nation. Unable to relish a man 
of so enterprising and martial a spirit, the royal 
pedant frowned on Ralegh, dismissed him from bis 
post of Captain of the Guard, and within three months 
entertained a charge against him of high treason. 
This supposed conspiracy, so well known by the name 
of ^ Ralegh’s plot,’ remains a mystery to tliis day. 
Brooke Lord Cobliain, and Lord Grey de Wilton,* 
were involved in the charge, and themselves and 
their ancient houses sunk under it. 

On November 17, 1603, Ralegh was brought to 
ins trial at Winchester, accused of having projected 
to advance the Lady Arabella Stuaii: to the crown, f ’ 


♦ Lore* Grey died in t’le Tower in 1614, and Lord Cobham 
survived Sir \Valt;;r o’* out three months, in miserable poverty, 

-jp Other chai;/^ were, that * he had carried on a secret cor- 
respondence witi7 King of Spain, meditated the re-introduc- 
tion of popery. &c.' 
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The watched Cobham was produced as an evi- 
dence i W was tampered with, and equivocated. 
Ralegh was found guilty, and sentence of death 
was pronounced against him. 

Sir Dudley Carleton in a celebrated letter, de- 
scriptive of this trial, says, “ After sentence given, 
his request was to have his answers related to the 
King, and pardon begged : of which if there were no 
hope, then that Cobham might die first. He an- 
swered with that temper, wit, learning, courage, and 
judgement, that save that it went with the hazai’d 
of his life, it was the happiest day that ever Ijfv 
spent. And so well he shifted all advantages that 
were taken against him, that were not farm malum 
gravius qullm res^ and an ill name half-hanged, in 
the opinion of all men he had been acquitted.” It 
was universally allowed, that there was no legal evi- 
dence sufficient to justify the verdict. 

That verdict in the end, says Mr. Cayley, so far 
touched some of the Jury in conscience, that they 
demiinded pardon of Sir W alter on their knees ; and 
(however fabulous it may appear, after a peioisal of 
the trial) C.'oke, who had retired into a garden for 
fresh air, on being informed that they had brought 
in Ralegh ‘ guilty of treason,’ is said to have ex- 
claimed to the messenger, “ Thou ait surely mis- 
taken ; I myself only accused him of mispiision of 
treason.” 

At any rate, we must allow%^ that no cii’cutn- 
stance appearetl in the’ coiu’se of his trial, which 
could justify Ralegh’s condemnation. And that the 
written evidence *of a single witness (a man without 
honour or understanding, contcadictory in his testi- 
Otony, not confronted with Sa Waltci, and unsup* 
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ported by any concurring circumstance) should be the 
ground of it, should cost him an imprisonment of 
about twelve years with the loss of most of his pro- 
perty, and in the end be the plea for taking away his 
life, must be pronounced a proceeding scandalous in 
the extreme. 

Upon this occasion Sir Edward Coke, the At- 
torney-General, to tlic eternal disgrace of his memory, 
made use of the grossest abuse against his illustrious 
victim, stigmatising him with the opprobrious titles 
of ‘ Traitor, Monster, Viper, and Sjrider of Hell ; ’ ^ 
— jgrhich, to his high honour, he bore without vouch- 
safing either reply or remonstrance. 

But the true cause of this infamous persecution 
w'as, the active part whitrh he had taken against the 
Scottish interest. Apprehensive that all the posts of 
honour and emolument w ould be engrossed by (Cale- 
donians to the entire exclusion of native claimants, 
he had proposed in council, a short time before the 
death of Elizabeth, that ‘ .James sliould be bound to 
bring into England only a limited number of hjb 
couiitiymcii, upon his accession to the English thronf; 
and that they should not l)e suffered like locusts fe 
devour this kingdom.’ f This j)roposition was over- 

* His treatment of the unfortunate Wraynham, whose case h 
more particularly referred to in the ensuing Life of Lord bacon, 
and of Cowel the celebrated Civilian (author of ‘ The Inter- 
preter’) whom by an irreconcileable contradiction he alternately 
traduced to James I., having limited the royal prerogative, 
Und to the C commons, as having asserted the King to be independ- 
ent of parliament, vulgarly affecting to fasten on him the nick- 
name of Dr. Cow-f icel, proves to what base measures even great 
minds can ocm ionally for the gratification of base passions 
descend. 

•f Osborn’?* Miscellaneous Works, II, ISL 
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ruled ; but it was never forgiven by James, and hia 
northern minions. And it must be confessed, that 
Ralegh never sought by temporising to abate their 
malice: on the contrary, when he found that his 
prophetic fears were realised, and that none but 
Scotchmen met with countenance at court, he intre- 
pidly exclaimed against such gross partiality in their 
favour. 

Yet after sentence was passed, such was the love 
and veneration of the peoj)le for the hei’o of hia 
country, that the cowardly court durst not proceed to 
execution. He was reprieved, and remanded to 
Tower; where not long afterward, upon the un- 
wearied solicitations of his lady, he was allowed the 
consolation of her company. * 

It w'as during this interval of suspense, before he 
received information of his reprieve, that he ad- 
dressed to his wife the following letter ; 

“ You shall now I’cceive, my dear wife, my last 
words in these my last lines. My love I send you, 
that you may keep it when I am dead ; and my coun- 
sel, that you may remember it when I am no more. 
I would not, by my wdll, present you mth soitows, 
dear Bess : let them go into the grave with me, and 
be buried in the dust. And, seeing it is not the will 
of God that ever I shall see you more in this life, bear 
it patiently, and with a heart like thyself. 

“ First, I send you aU the thanks which my heart 
can conceive, or my words can express, for your 
many travails and care 'taken for me ; which, though 

they have not taken elTcct as you wished, yet my 

« 

I 

* .His younger son, Carew, Wiu.- born in prison in 1604* 
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debt to you is not the less* But pay it I neTw shaMin 
this world. 

Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you beaarme 
living, do not hide yourself many days after my 
death. But, l)y your travails, seek to help your 
miserable fortunes, and the right of your poor chiM. 
Thy mournings cannot avail me ; I am but duet. 

“ Thirdly, you shall understand that my land was 
conveyed bona Jide to my child. The writings were 
drawn at Midsummer was twelvemonths. My honest 
cousin, Brett, can testify so much, and Dalberrie too 
. can remember somewhat therein : and I trust my 
blood Av ill quench their malice, that have thus cruelly 
murihered me, and that they will not seek also to kill 
thee and thine Avith extreme poverty. To what fiiend 
to direct thee I knoAv not, for all mine have left me 
in the true time of trial ; and I plainly perceive, that 
my death was determined from the first day. Most 
sorry I am, God knows, that, being thus surprised 
with death, I can leave you iu no better estate. 
God is my Avitness, I meant you all my Office of Wines, 
or all that I coidd have purchased by selling it ; hf^ 
my stuff, and all my jewels, but some one for the 
boy. But God hath prevented all my resolutions, 
even that great (iod that ruleth all in aU^ But, if 
you can live fi’ee from want, care for no more ; the 
rest is but vanity. Love God, and begin, betimes to 
repose yourself on him ; and therein sluill you find 
true and lasting riches, and endless comfort. For 
the rest, Avhen you haA’^e ti’availed, and wearied your 
thoughts over all sorts of worldly cogitation, you 
shall but sit *Iown by sorrow in the efid. Teach your 
json also to ve anA fear God, while he is yet j^oiing. 
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th£^ the fear of God may grow up with him. And 
then God wifl be a husband to you, and a father to 
him; a husband, and a father, wliich cannot be 
taken from you. 

" Bayly oweth me 200/., and Adrian Gilbert 600/. 
In Jersey, also, I have much money owing me. Be- 
sides, the arrearages of the Wines will pay my debts ; 
and, howsoever you do, for my soul’s sake pay aU 
poor men. 

“ When I am gone, no doubt, you shall be sought 
toby many; for the world thinks, that I was very rich. 
But take heed of the pretences of men, and their 
affections. For they last not, but in honest and 
worthy men ; and no greater misery can befall you in 
this life, than to liecome a prey, and afterward to be 
despised. I speak not this, God knows, to dissuade 
you from marriage : for it wUl be best for you, both 
in respect of tlie >vorld, and of God. As for me, I 
am no more yours, nor you mine. Death has cut us 
asunder ; and God hath divided me from the world, 
and you from me. 

‘ Remember your poor child, for his father’s sake, 
who chose you and lov'ed you in his happiest time. 
Get those lettei’s, if it be possible, which I writ to 
the Lords, wherein I sued for my life. God is my 
witness, it was for you and yours, that I desired life. 
But it is true, that I disdain myself for begging it ; 
for know it, dear wife, that your son is the son of a 
true man, and one who in his own res})ect despiseth 
death, and all liis mis-shapen arid ugly forms. 

“ I cannot write much. God, he knoweth, how 
hardly I steal Uiis time, while others sleep: and it 
is also high time, that I should stlparate my tiioughts 
from* the w'orld. Beg my tlcad bod} which, living. 
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was denied thee ; And either lay it at Shethome, if 
the land continue, or in Exeter church by my father 
and mother. I can say no more: time and death call 
me away. 

“ The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and omni- 
potent God, who is goodness itself, the true life and 
tnie light, keep thee and thine ; have mercy on me, 
and teach me to forgive my pei’secutors and accusers ; 
and send us to meet in his glorious kingdom ! My 
dear wife, farewell ! Bless my poor boy, pray for me, 
and let my good God hold you both in his arms ! 

“ Written with the dying hand of, sometime thy 
' husband, but now, alas ! overthrown, 

“ Yours that was, but now not my own, 

Wai.teii Rai.egii 

James, likew ise, gl’anted him bis forfeited estate for 
the l)encfit of his w ife and childi'en : but this was 
only for his own life ; as he had some years before, 
on resolving to accc})t a challenge from Sir Amias 
Preston, made it over to his eldest son. But that 
son derived no benefit from the reversion : Car, the 
King’s new favourite, having cast his eyes upon it, 
and by tboke’s assistance discovered a flaw * in ’thd 
conveyance, upon Avliich judgement was given in the 
Exchequer in favour of the crown. The grant to 
Sir Walter for life became void; and Sherborne, f 
with others of his estates, w'as transferred to Car in 
1609. 


* ' The want of .'ingle word,* writes Carew llalcgh, 
‘ which word was found nutwithstanding in the paper-book, and 
was only the oversij;! * of a clerk.’ See his Petition to the Ileus* 
of Commons. '■ 

f Subsequer.t) valuetl at 50001. ann., and now the seat of 
Earl Digby. 
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In various ways, however, Ralegh contrived to 
soften the rigours of his long confinement. Many* 
of his prison-hours, beside enabling him to enrich 
the TVorld with it’s own History, were allotted to che- 
mical and medical pursuits, for Avhich he appears to 
have had a strong partiality. To them, probably, may 
be asciilied his celebrated Cordial, which possessed 
such higli repute in the time of Charles II., that his 
Majesty commanded Le Febvre, the Royal Professor 
of Chemistry and apothecary in ordinary to his 
household, not only to prej)are a quantity of ‘ the 
precious remedy ’ in the exactest manner, but also to 
compose a treatise upon it’s virtues.* During the last 
iUness of his friend Piincc Henry, when thd Queen 
(as we are informed by Welwood) “ sent to Sir 
Walter for some of his cordial, which slie herself ha<i 
taken in a fever some time before with remarkable 
success, Ralegh sent it, together with a letter to the 
(iueen, wlKTcin he expressed a tender conceni for 
the Prince ; and" boasting of his medicine, stumbled 
unluckily upon an ex})ression to this purpose, that 
‘ it' would certainly cure him or any other of a fever, 
except in case of poison.’ The Prince dying fhough 
he took it, the (iueen in the agony of her giief 
showOT Ralegh’s letter ; and laid so much stress on the 
expression about ‘ poisfni,’ that to hei' dying day she 
could never be dissuaded from the opinion, that her 
beloved son had had foul play done him.” f 

* Mr. Cayley, in his Appendix, No. XV. ^^11. 399.) has 
given the recipe as specified by this writer, with the ingredients 
introduced by Sir Kenelm Digby and Sir Alexander Fraiser iu 
Italics. It is prcscrvotl, in a simpler form, in the London PJiar- 
tnacopoeia, under the title, ‘ Aromatic Confection.’ 

t Of jlalegh's grief upon this uulocky event, which occurred 
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The fi^owing letter, aikli$^ed ill 1611 to Prince 
Tienry, * while i<^ Iionestly^j^in^ but to his |Poyal 
friend the weakness to whicl^^ he wlw most addicted, 
applauds at the same time, equal honi^iyi the 
better ' part of his disposition : > • 

‘ MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHKBSI^. 

‘ The following sheets are addi’essed to yotir iHl^- 
ness from a man, who values his liberty and a Very 
small fortune, in a remote part of this island, under 
the present constitution, above all the riches and 
honours that he could any where enjoy under any 
ot'her establishment. You see. Sir, the doctriiios 
that arc lately come into the world, and how far tlic 
phrase has obtained of calling your royal fatl!er 
‘ God’s Vicegei’ent ; ’ which ill men have turned both 

Novembers, 1612, the two following passages extracted from 
his * History of tUe World,’ afibrd sufficient evidence: 

‘‘ Of the art of war by sea, I had written a Treatise for the 
Lord Henry Prince of Wales; a subject, to my knowledge, 
never handled by any man ancient or modern. But God Imtlv 
spared me tlie labour of finishing it, by his loss ; by the Ic^Jif 
that bra^e Prince, of which, like an eclipse of the sun, vveshall 
find the effects liercafter. Impossible it is, to equal w’ords and 
sorrows ; I will thcreaflcr leave him in the hands of God, that 
hath Jiim. ‘ Curce Icvcs loquuntur^ ingnitcs stupent* 
***** 

Lastly, whereas this book, by the title it hath, calls itself 
the ‘ First part of the General History of the World,’ implyh^g 
a second and third volume, wdiieh I also intended and have hewn 
out ; beside many othc. discouragements persuading my silence, 
it hath pleased God to lake that glorious Prince out of the world, 
to whom they wcfc din c ted. Whose unspeakable, and never- 
enough-lamentcd, b s hath taught me to say with Job, ‘ Vdrsa 
est in luctum mea^ et organum ineum in meem Jicnliuin* 

* Inserted iv the authority of Sir Richard Steele, w ho docs 
not however ^coord the occasion, upon which it was writVeii. 

6 
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to the dishonour of Gfod; and the impeachment of his 

Jlaj^sty’s goodness^w^^hey adjoin^the vicegerency to 
the idea of being all-pi^werful, and not to that of 
bein^iaft-gopd. Hi3”Majesty’s wisdom, ’it is to he 
hqied; will save him from the snare, that may lie 
under gross adulations; but your youth, and the 
thirst o|,^prafte which I have observed in you, may 
possibly mislead you to lieai'ken to these charmers, 
who would conduct your noble nature into tyranny. 
Be careful, O my Prince; hear them not, fly from 
their deceits. You are in tlic succession to a throne, 
fi'oin whence no evil can l)e imjmted to you ; but aU 
good must be conveyed l)y you. Your father i^alldll, 
‘ the Vicegerent of Heaven.’ While he is'j^ood, he 
is the V’icegerent of 1 leaven. Shall man have autho- 
rity from the founhiin of good to do evil? No, my 
Prince : let mean and degenerate spirits, which want 
benevolence, suppose their power impaired by a dis- 
ability of doing injuries. If want of power to do ill 
be an incapacity in a piince, witli reverence be it 
siipifien, it is an incapacity he has in common with 
th« D^jty. 

‘ I,et me not doidjt but all jdans, which 3o not 
carry iii them the mutual happiness ol‘ prince and 
people,' Avill aj)pear ais absurd to your great uuder- 
standAg, as disagreeable to your noble nature. 

‘ Exqrt yoimself, O generous Prince, .against such 
sycophants in the glorious cause of liberty; and 
assipnc an ambition worthy of you, to sec ure your 
fellow^-creatures from sLaveny ; frdm a condition as 
tnuch l)ifelow that of bnitc's, as to act without reason 
is le§s* miserable tljan to act .agjiinst it. Preserve to 
your future subjects the divine; rigid of being free 
agents, • and to your own royal hc'usc th« divine right 
v6l. II. ^ a A 
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({f iicinig ,^eir benefactor^ 'me, my jPrince* 

^ the;^^ no oth^ r^ht 

y^l^^ighness is forming yo||^Bf':;fot'‘'»i8^to con- 
Ikyrs as-iio./many c4^p6n-pl|(^^:^$^r 
.4^udy of tlie sci^ce of govemmen^^^-^Ii^n you 
' notbil^ but justice, they arc an e^%^|E .h^ to ^u. 
Thisi way of thinking is what gti0' in^i^k^^lo^us 
^ appellatiTes of deliverers, and fath^ of their cduritry. 
triiis made the sight of them rouse their beholders 
’ into at^mations, and made mankind incapabje'^of 
beanng. their very apiiearance without applauding it 
as a b^i^ti Consider the inexpressible advantages;- 
wliich ever attend your Highness, while jou 
make of rendering men haj>py the measure 

of your actions. While this is your jmpulse, how 
easily will that pow'er lie extended! Tlie glance' of 
yoiu; eye will give gladness, and yom* every sentence 
have the force of a bounty. Whatever some men 
would insinuate, you have lost your subject, %!;hen 
you have lost his inclination : you are to preside over 
the minds, not the bodies, of men. Tlic soid is the ' 
essence of a man ; and you cannot have the ti*ue 
against his inclination. Choose, therefore, to be 
king, or the coniiueror, of your people; it ^pay be 
submission, but it eanuut be obedience, that is passive. 

‘ I am, Sii’, yotir i ligliness’ most faithful servant, , 

‘ Walter R^LioH.’ 

* Loud'xi, August 1‘2, 1611.’ 

But, though ii-'diad the jQ,ueen’s protection, And 
the patronage of rtiiice Henry, during the*' height 

^ No Ki; , bat my father, would keep such a bird in a eSg^^' 
was a oayiug of that glory of the Stuarts. (Osbornes . 

II, 1 65. in Ho had long, it appear®, solitited ' 
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of Car’s favom he ci^lbt obtain Jus till* 

ftftCl^tnC fhnt Aivmirifia 


that favouijte (thejf 
Brtlier of Sir Thomas ^0 
buiy^ '^tTpoii tl^'evi^t, by means of fifteien 
p6iiiias.giTen to a relation of the new minioru "^ ^ 
Geor'-’"^"' '■ ’ 

Ms 


of 

bui^r,'^ v^ponthis'a^ 


.in the 'f'ower. 


he procured his enlargement," ;1iii. 
above twelve years’ confinement 


» He had, now, an opportunity of prosecuting his old ’ 
scheme of settling Guiana ; and his Majesty granted 
hinif a patent for that purpose, at least the 

pirivy-seal, if not under the great-seal of ;Ei^land. 
Hence he was induced to decline an actiial§i»d full 
pardon, which liis former friends, Sir ^l^iBliam St. 
Jfehn and Sir Edward VUliei’s, offered to procure him 
for 700/. Sir Francis Bacon himself said to him ; 

" Sir, the knee-timber of your voyage is money. 
Spare ydur purse in tliis partieidar: for, uj)on my 
life, you have a sufficient pardon for all that is past 
already ; the king having under his broad seal made 
you Admiral of his fleet, and given you power of 
the martial law over your officers and soldiers.” 

Of this expetlition, the whole expense waa defrayed 
by Ralegh and his friends. After various disappoint- 
ments eh their passage, in November they came in 
: sight ^f Guiana. Here he was received with the 
utmggt^joy by the Indians, who offered him the 
. I 

>s4f tor bimself, though in reality with tha full purpose of re- 
*t6ring it twit’s rightful owner; anil he . had at last gained his 
•uit, the king having given Car 25,000/. in lieu of it ; but the pre- 
®*mrq^^oath of this in(;ompnraI>le prince (not without suspicion 
offKtul play) in 1612, frustrated the acoomplishnient of hia 
Boble design. See Carew Ralegh’s T’etitioii, at’d Welwood’f 
J^OUa^ttosWilsgB^ * J/»Vory of i^ng James* 

2a2 
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‘sovereignty of the countiiyi: but he declined it, 
• His extreme sickness preve^ting’Tiis attempting the 
^scoveiy of the mines in pe:^on, he deputed C^tain 
Reymis to that service, ordering five ships tbT sail up 
the Oronoco. These forces however, landing in the 
night nearer a Spanish town than they had expected, 
were set upon by the enemy’s troops, ah’d 'at first 
thrown into some confusion ; but speedily railing, 
they made such a vigorous opposition, that they com* 
pclled their assailants, the Spaniards, to retreafe 

In. the warnitli of pursuit, they unexpectedly found 
themselves at the gates of the town : and here the 
battle /was renewed, when Ralegh’s eldest son, hur- 
jaed on by tlic iinj)atience of youth, rushed forward 
at the head of a company of pilces, and having 
killed one of the Spanish captains, was himself shot 
by another.* 

The Spaniards now found shelter about the market- 
place, whence they killed and wounded the invaders 
at pleasure ; so that they were obliged, in self-defence; 
to set fire to the town, and drive the enemy to the 
woods and mountains. This gave Koyinis an oppor- 
tunity of attempting to visit the mine, in company 

* “ In the assault my son, more desirous of honour than 
safety, was slain ; with whom, to say truth, all the respects of 
this world hath taken end in me.” ( llalcgh^s Letter to Sir Ralph 
Winwood.) In his letter to his wife, on his homeward passage, 
which is subjoined, p. 358, every father will observe with the 
tenderc?*^ sympatln ; how affectionately the valiant heart of this 
enlightened, betrays d, and finally murthcred man yearned for 
his beloved hzy ’ He fell at the age of twenty-three. II^ 
been for s<» e time, by Camden’s recommendation, placed unilor 
the rigor u" tuitiort of Ben Jonson^ but lie extricated himscit 
from his . latches, by taking advantage of him ir. a fit of intem- 


perance. 
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with Captain Thomhiirst, Mr. W. Herbert, Sir John 
Hamden, . and others ; t^lt upon falling into an am- 
in which he lost many of his men, he re- 
tum^ .to Sir Walter, without having accomplished 
his object, 

As some naitigation of their ill-success, however, 
he j^roduced two ingots of gold, which they had 
found in the town, beside a large quantity of papers 
seized in the governor’s study. Among these were 
four letters, which discovered not only that Ralegh’s 
whole enterprise had been divulged, but that Ids life 
had thus been put into the power of the Spaniai'ds. 
To the just indignation, which he conceived on this 
occasion, was added the disappointment of learning 
that Keymis had not proceeded to the mine. He 
reproached him as having ‘ undone his friend, and 
wounded his credit with their common Sovereign past 
recovery.’ Upon which, Keymis retired to his cabin, 
and shot himself; and finding the wound not mortal, 
completed the suicide by tluusting a knife into his 
fteart. 

To the et(;rnal dishonour of .Tames be it recorded, 
that through his dastardly dujdicity, the honour of 
the nation, the lives of many brave men, and the 
military reputation ol’ Rnlegli were upon this occa- 
sion treacherously sacrificed. j\.t the very moment 
of granting this accom])lished officer a special com- 
mission for the expedition, he not only disavowed it 
to Gondemar the Spanish embassador, but in confir- 
mation of his assurance's suffered him to transmit to 
his court the particulars of the equipment. For this 
infamous conducU Sii’ Walter coidd not forbear re- 
proaching the court, in a lettei frorfi St. Christopher’* 
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addressed to Sir Ralph Winwood, then Secretary of 
State. 

From the same island, alsq, he addressed the^ fol> 
lowing letter to his^wife : 

‘ I was loth to write, because I know not how to 
comfort you : and God knows, I never knew what 
sorrow meant till now. All that I can say to you is, 
that you must obey the will and providence of God ; 
and remember that the Queen’s majesty bare the loss 
of Prince Henry with a magnanimous heart, and the 
Lady Harrington of her only son. Comfort your 
heart, dearest Bess, I shall sorrow for us both. And 
I iShall sorrow the less, because I have not long to 
sorrow, because not long to live. 

‘ I refer you to Mr. Secretary Winwood’s letter, 
who will give you a copy of it, if you send for it. 
Therein you shall know what hath passed, which I 
have written by that letter ; for my brains are broken, 
and it is a torment to me to write, especially 
misery. I have desired IMr. Secretary to give 
Lord Carew a copy of his letter. I have cleansif^ 
my ship of sick men, and sent them home, and It^ 
that God will send us somewhat before we reti^. 
Commend me to all at Lothbury. You shall hear 
from me, if I live, from Newfoundland; wheie I 
mean to clean my shi|)s, and revictual ; for I have 
tobacco enough to pay for it. The Lord bless and 
comfort you, that you may bear patiently the death 
of your most valiant son ! 

‘ This 2?d of jVlui'ch, from the Isle of Christopher’s. 

‘ Yours, Walter Ralegh. 


* P. S. I ; rotest before the Mtyesty of God, that 
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as Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins died 
heart-broken when they failed of their enterprise, I 
could willingly do thoi^Iike, did I not contend against 
sorrow :p3r your sake, in hope to ^provide somewhat^^r 
you to comfort artd relieve you. If I live to return, 
resolve yohrself, that it is the care for you that hath 
strengthened my heart. 

‘ It is true, that Ke)"mis might have gone directly 
to the mine, and meant it. But after my son’s death, 
he made them believe that he knew not the way, and 
excused himself upon the want of water in the river; 
and, counterfeiting many impediments, left it un- 
found. When he came back, I told him * he fiad 
undone me, and that my credit was lost for ever.’ He 
answered, that ‘ when my son w'as lost, and that he 
left me so weak, that he tbouglit not to find me alive, 
he had no reason to eni-u^h a company of rascals, who 
after my son’s death made no account of him.’ He 
farther told me, that ‘ the Iviiglisli sent \ip into 
Guiana could haidly defend the Spanish town of 
St. Thome, which they ha<l taken ; and, tlierefore, 
for them to pass through thick Avoods it was impos- 
sible, iind more impossible to have victuals brought 
them into tlie mountains.’ And it is true, that the 
gOA^ernor, Diego Palamcca, and other four ca2)tains 
being slain, wliereof my son A\'at slew one, Ples- 
shigton (Wat’s serjeant) and .lolin of Moroccoes 
(one of his men) sIoav tAvo ; I say, fiA'e of theni slain 
in the entrance of the toAvn, the rest Avent off in a 
whole body. And eacli took moi-e care to defend the 
passages to their mines, of which they had three 
within a league f>f the tOAvii, bc'side a mine that AA'as 
about five miles off, than thev didf of the town itself. 

‘Yet Keymis, at the first, Avas resob ed to go to 
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the mine. But when he came to the bank-side to 
land, he had two men of liis slain out-right from the 
bank, and six others hurt ; aitd Captain Thomhurst 
shot in the head, tf which wound, and the accident 
thereof, he hath pined away these twelve weeks. 
Now, when Keymis came back, and gave me the 
former reasons, whicli moved him not to open the 
mine (the one, the death of my son ; a second, the 
weakness of tlie Enghsh, and their impossibilities to 
work it and to be victiialled ; a third, that it were a 
folly to discover it for the Sj)aniards ; and, lastly, my 
weakness, and being unpardoned) and that I rejected 
all these his arginnenls, and told him thfit ‘ I must 
leave him to himself to answer it to the King and 
state he shut lilinselt' into his cal)in, and shot him- 
self witli a pocket-jiistol, whicii bioke one of his 
ribs : and, finding that he had not prevailed, he 
thrust a long knife under his shoi t l ibs u]) to the handle, 
and died. » 

‘ Thus much 1 have written to Mr. Secretary^ 
to whose letters I refer ^mu. But because J think «sy 
friends will rather hi'arkcn after you than any other 
to know the trutfi, 1 did after tlie sealing breeik 0 |)cn 
the letter again, to let you know in brief the state 
of that business ; w liich I pray you imjiart to my 
Lord of Northumberland, and Silvanus Scorie, and 
to Sir .lohn I icigh. 

‘ For the rest, there was never poor man so ex- 
posed to the slaughter, as 1 was. For, being com- 
manded upon 10 V .illegiaiu e ’to set down, not only 
the country, o..v the very river by wliieli I was to 
enter it, to * one my ships’ nunibtV, men, and my 
artillery ; tin ; wasVent by' the Spanish embassador to 
hiii master, the King of Spain. The King wrote hiS 
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letters to all parts of the Indies, especially to the 
Governor (Palameca) of Guiana, El Dorado, and 
Ti’inidado. Of which the fii’st letter bore date 
March 19, 1617, at Madrid, when I had not yet 
left the Thames; which letter I have sent to Mr. 
Secretary. ' I have also two other letters of the 
King’s, which I reserve, and one of the Council’s. 
The King, also, sent a comn)ission to levy .300 soldier’s 
out of his garrison of Nuevo Regno »le Granada and 
Porto Rico, with ten pieces of In’ass ordnance to 
entertain us. He, also, prepai’ed an armada by sea 
to set upon us. It were too long to tell you, how we 
were preserved ; if I live, I shall make it known. My 
brains are broken, and I cannot write much. I live 
yet, and 1 told you why. 

‘ Whitney, for whom T sold all my plate at Ply- 
mouth, and to whom I gave more credit and coun- 
tenance than to all the captains of my fleet, ran from 
meat tiie Granadas, an<l Wollaston with him. So as 
I have now but five slii|)s, and one of those 1 have 
sent home ; and in inv' fly-l»oat a rabble <>t idle rascals, 
which I know will not spare to w ound me, but I care 
not. 1 am sure, tln ie is never a base’ slave in all the 
fleet hath taken tlie pains and care, that I have done ; 
that hath slej)t so litth*. and travailed so much. iMy 
friends will not believe them ; and for the rest, I care 
not. God in heaven bless you, and strengthen your 
heart! Yours, 

" W'at.tv.u Ralegh.’ 

Accordingly, on his return home, he found that 
James had published a proclamation declaring his 
detestation of his conduct, and asserting that he had 
by express limitation (though no such li; litation was 
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to be found in his commission) restrained him from 
attempting? any act of hostility against his dear 
brother of Spain. 

The proclamation, however, did not deter Sir 
Walter from landing at Pljnnouth in July 1618, as 
he was resolved to suiTender liiinself into the King’s 
hands. On the road to London he was arrested by 
Sir Lewis Stukely, Vice-Admiral of Dev'onsliire and 
his relation, who acted a most treacherous part after 
his arrival in town. For Ibalegh Ix'ing allowed to 
remain a prisoner at his own lioiise, Stukely wasf con- 
• tinually representing ‘ how greatly the court was ex- 
aspei’ated against him by the complaints of Gonde- 
mari’ and after countenancing, if he did not suggest, 
the plan of an escajjc into France, betrayed him to 
the ministry, ^vho caused him to l)c seized in a Imat 
below \Voolw'i<h, and committed him to the 'Fow er. 

liut though his death had been ahsoluUdy detor- 
tnined, it w as not easy to accf)mj)lish it from any 
thing, w hich had ocein-red during his late expedition^ 
It was resolved therefore to eliect the sacrifice, by 
reviving against him the sentence passed uj)on him 
in 1603. 'J'hus, hy a singidar destiny, he who had 
been condemnetl for being a friend to the Spaniards, 
was now to lose his lift* for hc'ing their enemy. 

In consequence of this resolution, having the <lay 
before received notice to prepare himself for death, 
he was on the twvnty-eighth of Octol>er taken out 
of his bed in the hot fit of an ague, and carried to 
the Ring’s-Bciieh I)ar at WestminstcT, where the 
Cliief-Justice, F'r Henry IMontagii, ordcicd the 
record of hj^ rormer conviction andq'udgcment to he 
read ; and then demanded, ‘ V’hat he hml to offer, 

execution should not be awarded against bun ?’ 
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To this Sir Walter pleaded lus commission for Ids 
last voyage, which implied a restoring of life to him, 
by giving him power, as marshal, on the life and 
death of others. He, then, began to justify his con- 
duct in that v^oyage ; but the court refused to hear 
him, and a warrant was pi’oduced ordering his exe- 
cution on the following day. This had been signed 
and sealed before-hand, that no delay might arise 
from the King’s absence, who had retired into the 
country the day before lie was airaigncd. 

Few have acted so difficult a part, in the last scene 
of life, with the spirit and firmness which Ralegh now 
displayed. The inefficacy of the intercessions * d^ith 
the King, in his behalf, proved no disappointment to 
him : he neither exjiected, nor seemed to wish for, 
mercy. On the very morning of his execution he ate 
bis breakfast heartily, and smoked his pipe; and 
ascending the scaftbld with a cheerful countenance, 
as if he had only been about to take a journey, he- 
saluted the lords, knights, and gentlemen there pre- 
sent. After which, proclamation being made for 
silence, ho said : ‘‘ 1 desire to lie borne withal, for this 
is the thivd day of my fever; and, if I shall show any 
weakness, I bt'scech you to attribute it to my malady, 
for this is the hour in wliich it is wont to come.” Then 
pausing a-while he sat down, and directing himself 
toward a window, where the Lords Arundel, North- 
ampton, and Doncaster w ith some other noblemen 
were sitting, he continued : “ I thank God, of his 
infinite goodness, that he hath brought me to die in 

* A letter of the dluceo’s to the Marquis of Buckingham, ad- 
dressed to him by the quaint title of My kind Dogge, ’ is still 
extant, 'entreafing hH: friendly offices tor Ralegh. 
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the light, and not in darkness. Perceiving however 
that the place where the above-mentioned noblemen 
were ser.ted was far from the scaffold, he added, I 
will strain my voice, for I would willingly have your 
honours hear me.” 

Lord Arundel replied, “ Nay, we w ill rather come 
down to tlie scaffold ; ” whicli lie, and some others 
did. Upon this, he proceeded : As I said, I thank 
God heartily, that he hath brought me into the light 
to die ; and tliat lie hath not suffered me to die in 
the dark j)i isori of the '^Pow er, w here I have suffered 
a great deal of misery and cruel sickness; and I 
thank God, that my fever hath not taken me at this 
time, as I {)rayed to (hid it might not, that I might 
clear myself of some acx-iisations unjustly laid to my 
charge, and leave behind me tlie testimony of a true 
heart both to my king and country. 

There are two mean points of suspicion that hi« 
Majesty, as 1 hear, hath conceived against me, and 
which I conceive have specially hasteru'd my ( oming 
hither ; w herein his Majesty cannot be satisfied, which 
I desire to clear uji and to resolve you of : ^ 

One is, that his IMajesty hath ))een informeef, 
that I liave often had plots with Pram e ; and his 
IMajesty hath good reasons to induce him thereunto. 
One reason that hi.s IMajesty had to conjecture so was, 
that when I came back from Guiana, being come to 
Plymoutli, I eiuk avourc’d to go in a bark to lb u hello; 
which was, lor that I would have made my peace, 
before I had conn’ ;*o England. 

Aiiothc i A csori was, that upon my flight I did 
intend to into France, for the leaving of myseU, 
having had .ome b'lror from above. 

A thjud reason, that his Majesty had reason 

6 
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suspect, was the French agent’s coming to me. Be- 
sides, it was reported, that I had a commission from 
the French King at my going forth. These are the 
reasons that ins ]\Iajesty had, as I am infonned, to 
suspect me. 

“ But this I say, for a man to call God to witness 
to a falsehood at any time is a grievous sin, and what 
shall he hojie for at the tribunal-day of judgement ? 
But to call God to witness to a falsehood at the time 
of death, is fur more grievous and imj)ious ; and that 
a man that so dotli caimot have salvation, for he hath 
no time for repentance. Then what shall I expect, 
that am going instantly to render uji my accounf ? 1 
do therefore call God to witnes.s, as I liope to be 
saved, and as I hope to see him in his kingdom, which 
I hope I sliall within this quarter of this hour, I 
never had any commission from tlie French King, 
nor ever saw the French King’s hand-writing in all 
my life; ncitlier knew I tiiat thei'e was a French 
agent, nor what he was, till I met him in my gallery 
at my lodging unlooked for. If I s[)eak not true, O 
Lord, let me never enter into thy kingdom ! 

“ The second suspicion was, that his Majesty had 
been informed, that I should s|ienk dishonourably 
and disloyally of my Sovereign. But my accuser was 
abase Frenchman, and a runagate fellow; one, that 
bath no dwelling ; a kind of chemical leliow ; one, 
that I knew to lie perfidious: for, heing !y him 
drawn into the' action of accusing inyseif at Winches- 
ter, in which I confhss my luad was touched, he 
being sworn to secrecy over-night revealed it the next 
moraing. 

“ But this I siH'ak now, n luft have I to do ivith 
kings ? I have nothing to do with th 'in, noitlu,'r do 
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I fear them, I have only to do with my God, in 
whose presence I stand : therefore to tell a lie, were 
it to gain the King’s favour, were vain. Therefore, 
as I hope to be saved at the last judgement-day, I 
never spoke disloyally or dishonestly of his Majesty 
in all my life ; and, therefore, I cannot but think it 
strange that that Frenchman, being so base and mean 
a fellow, should be so far credited as he hath been. I 
have dealt truly, as I hope to be saved ; and I hope 
I shall be believed. 

I confess I did attempt to escape : I cannot ex- 
.cuse it, but it was only to save my life. And I do 
likewise confess, that I did feign myself to be indis- 
posed and sick at Salisbury : but I hope it was no sin; 
for the prophet David did make himself a fool, and 
suffered sj)ittle to fall dowm upon his beard, to escape 
from the hands of liis enemies, and it was not im- 
puted unto liim: so what I did I intended no ill, but 
to gain and prolong time until his Majesty came, 
hoping for some commiseration from him. 

“ But I forgive this Frenchman, and Sir liewis 
Stukely, with aU my heart; for -I have received the 
sacrament this morning of Mr. Dean of Westminster, 
and I have forgiven all men ; but, that they are [)er- 
fidious, I am bound in character to speak, that all 
men may take heed of them. 

“ Sir Lewis Stukely, my keeper and kinsman, hath 
affirmed that I should tell him, that * my Lord Carew 
and my Lord of Doncaster here did advise me to escape/ 
But I protest, b(d<>re God, I never told him any such 
thing ; iieitliier did the Lords advise me to any such 
matter;'neit l vr is it likely, that I should tell him 
any sucii thi: gof tWo Privy Councillors; neither had 
i any reason to tell him, or he to report it : for it is 

4 
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well known, he left me six, seven, eight, nine, and ten 
days together alone, to go whither I listed, while he 
rode himself about the country. 

“Again, he accused me, that I should tell hun 
‘ my Lord Caicw and my Lord Doncaster w'ould meet 
me in h’rance,’ which was never my speech or 
thought. 

“ He farther accused me, tliat I should show him! 
a letter, whereby I did signfty unto him, that I 
woidd give him (eu thousand pounds for my escape; 
but God cast my soul into everlasting fire, if I 
any such proffer of ten thousand pounds, or'Wie 
thousand. But indeed I sliowed him a letter, that if 
he would go with me, tliere should he order taken 
for his debts wlien lie w as gone : neither had I ten 
thousand jxmnds to give liim ; for, if 1 had had so 
much, 1 could have made my peace with it better an- 
other Avay, than in giving it to Stiikcly. 

“ Farther, when I came to Sir Edward Pelham’g 
house, who liad been a folloAvcv of mine, and who 
gave me good entiu tainment, lie gave out that ‘ I had 
recei.ved some dram of jioison; ’ wlicn I answered 
liiiii, ‘ I feared no such thing, for I was well assmud 
of them in the honse, and therefore wished liim to 
have no such thought.’ Now God forgive him, for I 
do ; and I desire Ciod to forgive him. f will not say, 
‘ God is a God of revenge ; ’ but I desire God to for- 
give him, as I do desire to be forgiven of God.” 

Then looking over his note of remembrance, 
“ Well, thus far have I. gone ; a' kittle more, a little 
more, and 1 will have done by and by. 

“ It was told the King, that ‘ I was brought per 
force into England, and that I did i)ot intend to com© 
again but Sir Charles Parker, Mr. 1. .^sham, JVIr^ 
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Leake, and divers know how I was dealt Ivithal by 
the common soldiers, which were one hundred and 
fifty in number, wlio mutinied and sent for me to 
come into the ship to them, for unto me they w ould 
not come ; and there I was forced to take an oath, 
that * I would not go into England till that they would 
have me,’ otherwise tliey would have cast me into 
the sea; and therewithal they drove me into my 
cabin, and bent all their forceps against me. After I 
had taken tliis oatli, witli wine and other things, 
s^c]^ as I had al)out me, 1 drew some of tlie chiefest 
t^Psist from their purposes : and, at length, I per- 
suaded tliem to go into Ireland ; w hich they w^ero 
willing unto, and would have gone into the north- 
parts of Ireland ; w hich I dissuadi'd them from, and 
told them, that they w ere Red-shanks that inhabited 
there : ’ and w ith nui(*h ado T persuad(?d them to go 
into tlie south parts of Tvelanci, j)romising tlieiii td 
get their pardons, and w as forcc'd to give them one 
hundred and twenty-five jiounds at Kinsal(% to bring 
them hoiiK', otherwise* I liad uever got from the^^e. 

There was a n'port, that I meant not to go to 
Guiana at all ; and lliat 1 knew not of any mine, nor 
intended any such thing or matter, but only to get 
my lilx?rty, w hieli 1 Jiad not the wit to kcep.^ lint 

* * A strange fancy indeed (he 5‘ays elsewhere) had it been 
in me to luive persuaded my son, w liom I have lost, and to have 
persuaded niy wife t*' liave adventured tlic 8,000/., wliicli his 
Majesty gave them for Sherborne ; and wlien that was spent, to 
persuade my wife in s •!] Ijcr house at Mitcham, in hope of en- 
riching tlieai hy tlie mines of Guiana, if [ myself had not seen 
them with n " j\vr eyes. For being old and weakly, thirteen 
years in priso <, and not used to the air, toHravcl, and to watch- 
ing, it bein^.r en to nve that I should ever have returned, and 

wliieh by reason oi* my violent sickness and tin? long continu- 
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I protest it was my full intent, and for gold; for 
gold for the benefit of his Majesty and myself, and 
of those that ventured and went with me, with the 
rest of my countrymen ; but lie that knew the head 
of the mine would not discover it, when he saw my 
son was slain, but made himself away.” 

Then turning to the Earl of Arundel, he said, 
‘‘My Lord, being in llie gallery of my ship at my 
departure, I remember your honour took me by the 
hand, and said, ‘ You would rccjuest one thing of me, 
which was that whether I made a good voyage or 
a bad, I should not fail but to return again 
England ; ’ whicli I then promised you, and gave you 
my faith I would: and so I have.” To which my 
Lord answered, “ It is true, 1 do very well remcm- 
l)er it : they av ere tlie very last words, I spake unto 
you.” 

“ Another slander was I’aised of me, that ‘ I would 
have gjone away from them, and left them at Guiana.* 
But there w as a great many worthy men, that ac- 
conipanfed me afw ays, as my serjeant-major George 
Ralegh and divers others, which knew my intent 
w as nothing so. 

Also it hath been said, that ‘ I stinted them of 
fresh water.’ To which 1 answer, every one was, as 
tliey must be in a ship, furnished by measure, and 


dnee thereof no man hail any hope, what madness could have 
made me undertake that journey, but the assurance of the mine; 
thereby to have done his Miijesty sf. rvicc* to have bettered my 
country by the trade, and to have restored my wtie and chil- 
dren their estates tliey had lost, for which I have refused all 
other ways or mearfs i For that T had no purpose to have 
changed my master and my country, in}f retur n in the state I 
did retufn may satisfy every honest and indiffere t man/ 

VOL. II. ' a B 
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not according to their appetites : this course^ all sea- 
men know, must be used among them, and to this 
strait were we driven. 

Another opinion was held of me, that I carried 
with me to sea sixteen thousand pieces, and that was 
all the voyage I intended, only to get money into 
my hands. As I shall answer it before God, I had 
not in all tlie world in my hands, or others to my 
use, cither direc'tly or indu-ectly, above a hundred 
pounds; whereof, wlien I went, I gave my wife 
tw^enty-five })ounds : but the error thereof came, as I 
t)^rceived, there was entered 20,000/. and but 4,000/. 
in the Sui’veyor’s book : the rest had my hand to the 
bills for divers adventures. But I protest, I had not 
a penny of money more than a hundred pounds, as I 
hope to be saved ! 

And these be tlie material points, I thought good 
to speak of. I am now, at this instant, to render my 
account to God ; and I protest, as I shall ap|)ear be- 
fore hiin,this that I have spoken is true. 

I w ill only l)orrow' a little time of Mr. Sheriff to 
speak of one thing, that doth make my heart to 
bleed, to hear that such an imputation should be laid 
upon me ; for it is said, that ^ I should be a persecutor 
of the death of the Earl of Essex, and that I stood 
in a window over-against him when he suffc^red, and 
puffed out tobacco in disdain of him.’ God I take to 
witness, 1 shed tears for him when he died : and as 
1 hope to look fjlod in the face hereafter, my Lord of 
Essex did not sec ‘my face when he suffered; fori 
w’as afar olf i i ^hc Armoury,^ where I saw' him, but 

^ lie attended in bts capacity of Captain of the Guard. 

^ answer iu the calumny here alluded to, and tlie othes? Criaii' 
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he saw not me* I confess, indeed, I was of a contraty 
faction : but I knew my I^ord of Essex was a noble 
gentleman, and that it would be worse with me when 
he was gone ; for I got the hate of those, which 
wished me well before, and those, that set me against 
him, afterward set themselves against me, and were 
my greatest enemies. And my soul hath many tinheS 
been grieved, tliat I wins not nearer him when he 
died; because, as I understood afterward, he asked 
for me at his death, to have been reconciled unto 
me.” 

He then concluded with entreating the spectators 
to join him in prayer to God, whom,” said he, I 
have most grievously offended, being a man full of 
all vanity, wlio have lived a sinful life in all sinful 
callings : for I have been a soldier, a captain, a sea- 
captain, and a courtier; wliicli are all courses of 
wickedness and vice.” After which, proclamation 
being made that all men should depart the scaffold, 
he prepared himself for death ; giving aAvay his hat, 
his cap, itnd some money, to sucli as he know v. ho 
stood nehl? him. He next took leave of the lords, 
knights, gentlemen, and others of his acquaintance ; 
and among the rest, of Lord Anmdel, w hom he en- 
treated to desire the King, that no scandalous writing 
to defame him might be published after his death ; 


nation^ relative to this voyage adduced by the Stuartising 
Hume, see, as above quoted, jCayley’s ‘ Li/e Ralegh^* Ap- 
pendix, No. XXIL ( II. 447— 455. ) 

* All the printed and MS. copies of this speech, though in 
substance they general!}^ agree, in phraseology widely differ. 
See the Harleian, &c. < Collections/ Ralegh's * Remains/ Over- 
bury’s « ArraigniHtnt/ Oldys* and Birch's- ‘ ^Forks of 

^dlegh* 
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addings I have a long journey to go, and therefore 
I will take my leave.” 

He now, having put off his doublet and gown, de- 
sired the executioner to show the axe : this not being 
done readily, he sfud, I prithee let me see it : dost 
thou think, that 1 am afraid of it?” Upon which, it 
was delivered to him ; and after he had felt along 
upon the edge of it, he smilingly observed to the 
sheriff, ‘‘ This is a sharp medicine ; but it is a phy- 
sician, that will cure all diseases.” He then, going to 
and fro upon the scaffold on every side, entreated the 
company to pray to God to give him strength. 

The executioner, kneeling down, asked him for- 
giveness ; and he laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
forgave him. Being asked, wliich way he would lay 
himself on the block, he replied,- So the heart bo 
right, it is no matter which way the head lietli.’' 
After this, on a signal given by Sir Walter, the exe- 
cutioner beheaded liim at two blows, his body 
shrinking nor moving. His head was carrie^^away 
in a mourning-coach appointed l)y Lady Rale^ip^jand 
preserved by her in a case during tJie twen|jy-iune 
years which she survived her husband/^ His body 
was interred in the chancel of St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster. 

Dr. Townson, Dean of VV'^estminster, afterward 
Bishop of Salisbury, has given a relation of this 
foul execution, in a letter to Sir Jolm Isliam of 
Lamport in Noithainj)tonsliire, dated November 9# 
1618. He was tlie most fcmless of death, that 

* it was iulcrward preserved, with no less piety, by their 
afTectionatc son Carew, with whom it is supposed to Jiave been 
[juried at West Horsley in Surrey. 
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ever was known ; and the most resolute and confi- 
dent, yet with reverence and conscience. When I 
|)ef^an to encourage hitn against the fear of death, he 
seemed to make so light of it, that I wondered at 
him. And when I told him ‘ that the dear servants 
of God, in Ijetter causes than his, had shrunk back 
and tremljled a little, ’ he denied not ; but yafc gave 
God thanks ‘ h(> never feared death, and much less 
then. For it was l)ut an opinion and imagination, 
and the manner of death, though to others it might 
seem grievous, yet he hatl rather die so than of a 
burning fever ; ’ witlj much more to that purpose, with 
such confidence and cheerfulness, that I was fain to 
divert my speecli another way ; and wished him ‘ not 
to flatter himself: for this extraordinary boldness, I 
was afraid, came from some false ground. If it 
sprang from the assurance he had of the love and 
favour of God, of the hope of his salvation by Christ, 
and his own innocency, as he pleaded, I said he was 
a happy man : but if it were out of an Immour of 
vaimgiory, or carelessness, or contempt of death, or 
sensdl^ness of his own estate, he were much to be 
lamenfid, &c.’ For 1 told him, that ‘ heathen men 
had set as little by their lives as he would do, and 
seemed to die as bravely.' He answered, that ‘ he was 
persuaded that no man, that knew God and feared 
him, could die with cheerfulness and coui-age, except 
he were assured of the love and favour of God unto 
him ; that other men might niakq shows outwardly, 
but they felt no joy within ; ' with much more to 
that effect very christianly, so that he satisfied 
me then, as I thiAk he diil all his spectatoi's at his 
death, .&c.” 

Another account says, “ In aU the time he was 
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tl^e sca^old, before, there appeared net the 

leaet alteration in hiin, either in his voice or coun- 
tenance ; bpt he seemed a^ free front all manner of 
apprehension, as if he had come thither rather to bp 
a spectator than a sufferer ; nay, the beholders seenved 
nauch more sensible, than did he. So that he hath 
pprchaipd here, in the opinion of nten, such honour 
and reputation, as it is thought his bitterest enemies 
are they that are most sorrowful for his death, wliich 
they see is like to turn so mpch to Ixis advantage,” 
This nnparalleUed sacrifice of so great a nian to 
the insolent demands of Spain, gave such disgust to 
the* people, that tiie King published a declaration in 
justification of tiie measure, which only increasedfrie 
odium naturally generated by highly disgraceful edilu 
Even one of the ministers wrote to Cottjiig^, 
our agent then in Spain (according to a lettd|’pre- 
served by Rusliwortii) desiring him to repretent to 
that Court, ‘ in how many actions of late his iVibjesty 
had strained upon the affections of his people: 
and especially in this last concerning Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, who died witli signal com*age and constancy ; 
and at his death moved the common sort of jieople to 
much I'omorse, who all attributed his death to the 
desire his Majesty had to satisfy Spain.’ “Farther, you 
may let them knou', how able a man Sir Walter Ralegh 
was to have done his Majesty service, if he should 
have been pleased to employ him. . Yet to give them 
content, hr hath noj; spari'd him ; when by preserving 
him he uiiglit. have given great satisfaction to his sub- 
jects, and *iad at command upon aU occasions, as 
useful a m:* a» served any prince iit Christendom. 

'I hus J' ll, ill the sixty-sixth year of his _ age, a 
sacrifice to a paltry adininistrution and a conteroptihi*^ 
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prince, Sir Walter Ralegh; a man of An extensive 
genius, and from his earliest appearance in public 
life to his latest moment, a firm and active friend to 
the prosperity and the liberty of his country. His cha- 
racter was a combination of almost every eminent 
quality, uniting in itself the statesman, the soldier, 
the scholar, the patriot, the seaman, the poet, rfind the 
philosopher ; and if he had lived with the heroes of 
antiquity, he would have supplied a just parallel 
to Caesar and to Xenophon. He was, indeed, “a 
prodigy of wit and fortune ; unfortunate in nothing, 
but in the greatness of his wdt and advancement;- 
whose eminent worth w^as such both in domes- 
tic policy, foreign expeditions, and discoveries in art 
and literature, both practic and contemplative, that 
might seem at once to conquer example and imi- 
^Wbn. Those, that knew him well, esteemed him to 
aifperson born to that only whicli he went about ; 
so dexterous was he in almost all of his undertakings, 
in court, in camp, by sea, by land, mth sword, with 
pen.'*‘ 

He had a good presence, we are informed, in a 
handsmne and well-compacted person, a strong natu- 
ral wit, a better judgement, with a l)old and plau- 
sible tongue, which set off his parts to the best 
advantage. To these he had the adjuncts of a 
general learning ; which by diligence and expe- 
rience (those two gi'eat tutors) was aiqmiented to a 
great perfection, being an indefatigable reader, and 
having a very retentive memory : iKjfore his judges 
at Winchester humble, but not prostrate ; dutiful, 
yet not deject ; tO' the jury affable, hut not fawning: 
hoping, but not trusting in them*, can ^uUy persua^l- 
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ing them with reason, not disieniperately importuning 
them with conjurations ; rather showing love of life, 
than fear of death ; patient, but not careless ; civil, 
but not stupid. 

Both by sea and land,” says Granger, he 
was constantly employed in literary j)ursuits. His 
learning was continually improved into habits of life, 
helping greatly to advance his knowlecige of men and 
things ; and he became a better soldier, a better sea- 
oflScer, an abler statesman, and a more accomplished 
courtier, in jw'oportion as lie was a better scliolar.” 

Music, likewise, ajipears to have had it’s share of 
Rafegh’s attention. Gldys observes, that an old book 
by jin Oxonian, entitled ‘ I’he Praise of Music,’ w as 
dedicated to him “ not w ithout propriety ; ” adding, 
that lie had met w ith hints of his prolic iemey in that 
art, and was of o[)inion that Spenser’s expression, 
‘‘ Yet emuling my pipe, &c.‘’ ought to be lite rally ii)H 
terpietcd. 

With a mind thus cultivated, we naturally 
pect to find Sir Walter feeling an interest in e^rp 
expansion and improvement of art or si ience. The 
ravages of time, bow ever they may liave impaired our 
information, have not been abli? to disappoint our ex- 
pectations in this particular ; and many (*videuc<\s still 
exist of the esteem, in w hich Ralegh w as held in his 
day, abroad as well as at home, as a patron of sc ience 
and improvement. In addition to the works inscribed 
to him hv his ( ountrymen, the leanied Martin Bas- 
saniere of Paris, and Julius Cisar a citizen of Rome, 
dedicated U uim, the former a ‘ History of the Dis- 
covei^' of I f rida,’ published in PVenlh ; tlie latter, a 
Ixiok entitled* Coliimbeados;’ alluding, probably^ to 
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his Ameriffan expeditions. .Tames Morgues, a French 
painter, seems also to have experienced his patronage 
during his residence in London, and at the time of 
his greatest troubles. He contributed fifty pounds 
toward improving the infant Bodleian library. Of 
his encouragement of Hakluyt, the naval historian, 
we have several testimonies ; and it appears, lastly, 
that he was a member of a society of antiquaries 
existing in his time. 

On that remarkable incident in Sir Walter’s his- 
tory, observ'cs Mr. Cayley, c^ornmonly called his 
‘ Conspiracy,' 1 am inclined to concur with the 
opinion of T)r. Welwood, in his ingenious notes upon 
Wilson’s History. 'Phough James forgot the death 
of his mother, he seems never to have forgiven the 
enemies ol' Essex ; of which Cecil and Ralegh »vere 
probably both (iware, but took contrary measures to 
avoid his resentment. While ('ceil maintained his 
correspondence with James, Tlalegli trusted in the 
his conduct; and content with the favour 
of JBI^jpibeth, which he enjoyed to Jier death, took no 
steps TO conciliate her successor. Knowinj^ Cecil to 
have lieen at least equally conceined witli himself in 
the fall of Essex, his f;Teat mind jTorhaps could not 
brook the distinction *made hv their new master on 
his accession ; e.specially, when heightened by the 
frowns of Cecil n|>on his onc e intimate friend. With 
a t«**mper impaticnit of injuries, and nneqi^al (notwith- 
standing his excellent carnalities) tci a reverse ot fortune 
like this. Sir Walter was thus probably brought ac- 
quainted with others discontented like himself, though 
of different religions and imiTCSts; and, ])erhaps, 
niore conversations might arise .ibout solicit- 
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ing Ibreigpa powers to amend their fortunes, and ev^n 
Arabella Stuart might be named by Ral^h as one 
who had a near title to the crown. 

That he ever entered into the designs imputed 
to him at his trial, no pemon of competent judge- 
ment, at that time or since, has believed. It is 
much more probable, that the malice of his enemies 
effected his ruin, by taking advantage of the people’s 
'terror and indignation, and connecting a pretended 
with a real plot; a purpose, in which they were 
highly favoured by Ralegh’s unfortunate intimacy 
with Lord Cobham, the brother of Brooke. 

In a word, singuhir talents, with great success 
in their t^)plication, gained him the distinction, which 
might have been exjxicted in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; not, ho^vever, as might likewise l^ve lieen 
expected, without a host of opposition amid tl^ 
various interests of her court. Although fortune 
enough to combat that Ijost with considerable succM 
yet Essex, the favourite of l)oth the monarchs uillit. 
whom Ralegh lived, was not sacrificed hy thellarlplf 
of them without a meniorabk' impression updn the 
latter. In the reign of the second, the ascendency 
which the party adverse to Sir Walter had gained 
by intrigue was able to bring him to a legal 
trial for high treason, and even procured his con- 
demnation without proof of guilt. Too timorous 
either to exemte him unjustly, or to allow his inno- 
cence autl grant ,his freedom, that base-spirited 
nMlparch made ^Jm ,-uffer more than death by his long 
impfisonmci.' Releas(,d at last, in the hope that his 
eounUy sho<dd be benefited by his experience and his 
i’qririt of eaiei'prise, he was upon the fiulure of b** 
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^iqpedMon sacrificed, by a mean and corrupt court, to 
a foreign power holding an absolute ascendant over the 
true interests of the nation. 

By the paintings extant of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
liis stature M’^as about six feet, and his person well 
propoitioned. His profusion in dress, on particular 
occasions, was perhaps in conformity with the cus- 
tom of his age. We are told th.at, in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, he possessed a suit of clothes lieset 
with jewels to the value of 60,000/. ; and the Jesuit 
Drexelius informs us, that the precious stones on 
his court-shoes exceeded 6,600 jneces of gold in- 
value. 

Elizabeth, the only wdfe of Sir Walter, appears 
by an extant portrait of her to have been a lady of 
considerable beauty. She is supposed to have been 
about eighteen years younger than her husband. Tw’’o 
sons, Walter and Carew% are the only fniits of their 
mamage, with which posterity are acquainted. The 
latfee^/disd in 1666. Sir Ilenrv Wotton calls him, a 
‘ gettUllnan of dexterous abilities ; ’ and honoui-able 
mention' of him is made by other Avriters : but “ far, 
God wot (observes Wood) w'as lie from his father’s 
parts, either as to the swonl or |)en.” 

For extent of knowledge ami variety of talent, 
Ralegh was undoubtedly the gTcatest man of his age. 
That he did not attain first-rate eminence as a poet, 
ardse probably from his having devoted his extrordi- 
oary jiowcrsto more inijiortant pursuits. For ‘ ditty 
and sonorous ode,’ his contemporary Puttenham pro- 
nounces his vein to have lieen ‘‘ most lofty, insolent, 
ood passionate.** His mind, indeed (Sir Egerton 
Rfydges remarks) appwws ^lo have hien generahy 
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characterised by boldness, and freedom from nice 
scruples either in thought or action. lie was, as 
liodge says of Sydney, a poet rather by necessity than 
inclination ; he only indulged in speculation, when he 
was shut out from action : for his head was restless 
and turbulent. When no overwhelming passions or 
interests misled him, he was generous, and perhaps 
even feeling. 

Difficulties and disappf*intments gave a plaintive 
sort of moral cast to his occasional effusions. 

He possessed all the various faculties of the mind 
.in such ample degrees, that to whichever of them he 
had given exclusive or uni>roportionate cultivation, 
in that he must have highly excelled. 'I'here are .so 
many beautiful lines in the poem prefixed to Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ iK'ginning “ IMethought I saw*” 
&c., that it is clear he was capable of attainin^ji; 
high place among poetical writers. -fV 

The mere ascent to greatness in the state,/:fi;^n 
such a private coiulition as that of ILilegh, 
have been effected in those days without somcr«|||ii'a- 
ordinary powers of intt'llect and of spirit : unlGSffier- 
haps through the slow inti'igues of gradually-im- 
proving office, wluae daily fiiesence and daUy 
ojiportunity might find room for the in{:essant artivity 
of a selfish cunning; a mode, l>y which the elevation of 
many statesmen may too probably be accounted for. 
But such was not t/K* spirit of Ralegh : while climb- 
ing up the steep and perilous heights of ambition, 
he must uiifloubtedly have ‘met with numerous 
scarcely-supitortable insults, as well as thrusts. Essex 
was of a generous temper; but he w'as puffed up by 
intemperate aristod-atical prejudices. Incalculably 

7 
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inferior in all the powers of the understanding, in 
age, experience, and exercised wisdom, that noble* 
man by the occasional insolence, which his unre* 
served and haughty temper was likely to betray, 
must have created in a character like Ralegh’s (in** 
spired, as it was, by the most animated conscious- 
ness of pre-eminence, both in natural and acijuired 
endowments) feelings of mingled aldiorrence, resent- 
ment, and disdain, that were not likely to sub* 
side without finding some means to discharge them- 
selves on their object. Sii* Robert Cecil, always 
actuated by a crooked and selfish policy, saw an4, 
seized this occasion, that he might turn ■ it info an 
instrument of injury in conducting his own malignant 
rivalry toward the imj)rudent Essex. 

. Ralegh is held in no mean regard as an historian ; 
his ‘ History of tlie World ’ ^ being, to this day, re- 
spected by the aldest ciitics. f 


^ It was first published, in 1614, in folio : a second edition was 
pmted In 16)7. 

f In this work, which “ for the exactness of it’s chronology, 
curiosity of it’s contexture, and learning of all sorts,” Wood 
pronounces an ‘ exquisite Minerva ’ that ‘ seems to be the work 
of an age,’ occurs the following passage agaiir^t the Sectaries, 
who by their puritanical zeal and inordinate desire of change 
(palliated, and disguised, under the name of reformation) endea- 
voured to debase and vilify the house of God : The reverend 
care wliicli Moses, the prophet and chosen servant ot God, had 
in all that belonged even to the outward and least parts of the 
Tabernacle, Ark, and Saijctuary, witi^^sscd well the inward and 
most humble zeal borne toward God himself, llie industry 
used in the framing the roof, and every and the least part 
thereof; the curious workmaQsfiip tliereon bestowed; the ex- 
ceeding charge and expenfi^^h the mjavisior the dutiful ob- 
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servance iii the laying up and preserving of the holy vessels ;^lhe 
solemn removing thereof; the vigilant attendance thereon ; aiiSf 
tlio provident defence of the same, which all ages have in some 
degree imitated — is now so forgotten, and cast away, in this super- 
fine age by those of the Family, by the Anabaptist, Brownist, and 
^ther sectaries, at? all cost and care bestowed and had of the 
church, wdierein God is to be observed and worshipped, is ae- 
counted a kind of popery, and as proceeding from an idolatrous 
disposition: insomuch as time would soon bring to pass (if it 
were not resisted) that God would be turned out of churches 
into- barns, and thence again into the fields and mountains, and 
jinder the hedges ; and the offices of the ministry, robbed of all 
dignity and respect, be as contemptible as these places; all 
order, discipline, and churcli-government left to newness of 
opinion, and men’s fancies ; yea, and soon after as many kinds 
of religions would spring up, as there are parish-churches within 
England, every contentious and ignorant person clothing his 
fancy the Spirit God^ and his imagination yfiXh the gift 
of revelation ; insomuch as when the truth, which is but onejj.: 
sliall appear to the simple multitude no less variable than con* 
trary to itself, the faith of men will soon after die away by 
degrees, and all religion be held in scorn and contemp|^^' 
(II. V. 1.) ^ 

“ The design of this production (adds Granger) was equal to 
the greatness of liis mind, and it’s execution to the strength of 
his parts and the variety of his learning. His stile is pure, ner- 
vous, and majestic ; and much better suited to the dignity of 
history, than that of Lord Bacon in his * History of Henry VIV 
Ralegh seems to have written for posterity ; Bacon, for the reign 
of James I. To some of his friends, who were deploring his 
confinemeiit, he calnilv observed, “ The world itself is but a 
large prison, out of which some arc daily selected for execution.*^ 
It’s concUibiou (V^ vi. 12.) is highly commended by Bishop 
Warhurton in a h.‘ttcr to *>irch : “ By this, w'hich we have already 
set down, h the beginning and the end of the three first 
monarchies of I'lo world, whereof the founders and erectors 
thougiil that tli y could never have ended. That of Rome, 

.* Incli made tiic fourth, \vas also at this time almost at the highest# 
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prose,* chiefly political, and some poems. These, 
originally printed at different times and in various 
forms, were published collectively by Dr. Birch, in 
t^Of volumes 8vo., in the year 1751. They are now 
become scarce. « They contain,” says Sir Egertort 
Brydges, « a rich fund of political wisdom, apfdicable 
beyond the great occasions which gave birth to them, 
expanded by general axioms, and filled with the germs 
of that noble science of political economy, which the 
latter half of the eighteenth century cultivated with 
such success.” One of the Tracts, entitled, ‘ The 
Cabinet Council,’ had the honour to be first published 


We have left it flourishing in the middle of the field ; having 
rooted up, or cut down, all that kept it from the eye and admi- 
ration of the world, liut, after some continuance, it shall begin 
to lose the beauty it had ; the storms of ambition shall beat her 
great boughs, and branches, one against another ; her leaves shall 
fall ofti her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous nation# 
enter the field and cut her down.” 

* * • * * 

Tt is death* alone, that can suddenly make man to knovf 
himself. He tells the proud aiul coniident, tlial they are but 
abjects, and humbles them at the instant; makes them cry, 
complain, and repent; yea, even to hate their fore-passed happi- 
ness. He takes the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar, 
a naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing, hut in the gra- 
vel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass before the eyes of the 
most beautiful, and makes them see therein their deformity and 
rottenness; and they acknowledge it. () eloquent, just, and 
mighty Death ! whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded : 
what none hath dared, thou hast done : and whom all the world 
hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world, and despised^ 
thou hast drawn together all the far-strctched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow w^ord^* Iltcjacci** 

* Of these, perhaps, his ‘ Iiwtructions tp his IF ^>0 and to Pos- 
terity’ deserve a distinct spefj^atu n. 
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by Milton* in 8vo., 1668. Of all of them, as well as^ 
of his MS. Remains, scattered in various public libra- 
ries, Mr. Cayley has gpven an accurate list. 

But, although it was generally acknowledged in 
the following reign that Ralegh’s death was an act of 
cruel and cowardly policy in James 1., his second and 
only surviving son, Carew Ralegh, was compelled by 
that monarch to confirm the title of his father’s valu- 
able estate at Sherbome to Sir John Digby, who 
hatl been created Eaii of Bristol, f And upon that 
condition alone would Charles restore Mr. Ralegh in 
blood ; alleging, that ‘ he had promised the nmnor ol' 
Silbrbome to Digby, when he was Prince of Wales, 
and that now he was King, he was bound to confirm 
it.’ 

•* With this prefatory addrc.ss: “ Having hatl the MS. of tliii 
Treatise, written by Sir Walter Ralegh, many years in my hands, 
and finding it lately by chanee among other book.s and paj)crs, 
upon reading thereof I thought it a kind of injury to withhold 
longer the work of so eminent an author from the public: it 
being l)otli ajiswcrable in stile to other works of his already ex- 
tant, as far as the subject will permit, and given me for a^fnie 
copy by a learned man at his death, who had collected se\^l 
(uch pieces. John .Mii.TON.” 

f Tlie estate had been originaliy bestowed upon him bj' 
James I., at the request of the Prince aftei’ the disgrace of !»• 
inerset. 
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EXTRACTS 

From his ‘ Cabinet Council,’ first published by Milton 

in 1658. 

CHAP. XI. 

Observations intrinsically concerning every Public 
State in points of Justice, Treasure, and War, 

‘ The first concern matter intrinsic ; the second 
touch matter extrinsic. Matters intrinsic are three : 
the administration of justice, the managing of tlie 
treasure, the disposing of things appertaining to war. 
Mattel’s extrinsic are, also, three : the skill how to 
deal with neighliours, the diligence to vent their 
designs, the way how to win so much confidence with 
some of them, as to be made partakers of whatsoever 
they mean to enterprise. 

Touching Administi'ation of Justice. 

‘ The good and direct administration of justice is, 
in all places, a principal part of government : for sel- 
dom or never shall wi? see any people discontented 
&nd desirous of alteration, where justice is equally 
administered without respect of jiersons; and in every 
state this consideration is required, but most of all in 
countries that do front upon other princes, or were 
lately conquered. Hereunto tlie prince’s vigilancy, 
and the magistrate’s uprightness, are especially x’e- 
quired : for oftentimes the prince is deceived, and the. 
magistrates conupted. It behov.-th, also, the prince 
to maintain the judges and ministers of jusi ce in theii’ 
VOL. u. 3 c 
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reputation, and yet to have a vigilant eye upon their 
proceedings ; and tlie rather, if their authority do in- 
clude etjuity, and from their censure he no appeal. 
And if their office be during life, and they are men 
born and dwelling in the same country, all these 
things are duly to be considei’ed of the prince : for as 
to call the judges into question is, as it were, to dis- 
grace the Judicial seat ; so, to wink at their coiTup- 
tions, were matter of just discontent to the subject. 
In this case, therefore, the jnince cannot do more 
than by his wisdom to make choice of good men ; 
and being chosen, to hold them in good reputation, 
so as the ordinary course of justice may proceed: for 
otherwise great tlisorder, contempt, and general con- 
fusion will ensue thereof. Secondly, he is to keep 
his eye open 14)011 their pi-oceeding ; and, lastly, to 
reserve unto himself a supreme pow er of appellation. 

Touching the Treasure. 

* The want of money is in all states very perilous, 
and most of all, in those which are of least strength, 
and do confine upon nations with whom they have 
commonly war, or unassured peace ; but most peril- 
ous of all to those governments, which are remote 
from the prince, or place, where they are to be re- 
lieved. 

‘ The means to levy treasure are four. First, the 
customs aiui impositions iqion all sorts of merchandise 
and trailic is to be looked unto, and advanced. 
Secondly, the exces'?ii\ e exactkig of usury must be sup- 
pressed. Thirdly, all snjierfluous charges find ex- 
penses or: ‘ (' be taken aw’ay. Lastly, the doings and 
aqcouftts -f aiinisters are severally to be examined. 

4 
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Touching the matter of custom and impost 
Ihei’cof, assuredly, a great profit is in every state to 
be raised, chiefly where peace hath long continued, 
and where the country aflbrdeth much plenty of com^ 
modities to be carried out, and where ports are to 
receive shipping. 

‘ The moderating of interest is ever necessary;^ and 
chiefly in this age, by reason that money aboundeth 
in Europe, since the traffic into tlie Indies : for such 
men as have money in their hands gi’cat plenty, 
would in no wise emjdoy the same in merchandise, if 
lawful it were to receive the utmost usury, bein^ st 
course of the most profit and greatest sccxirity. 

‘ The taking away of superfluous expenses is no 
other thing than a certain wise and laudable parsi- 
mony, which the Romans and otlicr well-governed 
states did use. Those expenses consist in fees, allow- 
ances, and wages gianted to ministers of little or no 
necessity : also in j)ensions, rewards, entertain- 
ments, and donaries, \\ ith small difficulty to be mo- 
derated, or easily to be supj)ressed. By al)ridging or 
taking away of these needless expenses, a marvellous 
profit will be saved fur tlie prince ; but if he con- 
tinue them, and by imjiosing upon the pc^ojde do 
think to increase his treasure or revenue, beside the 
loss of their love, he may also liazartl tJicir obedience 
with many other inconveniences. 

Touching JFar. 

‘ Whatsoever prince or commonweal is neighbour 

to any people wdiich can, will, or were wont to offend, 

* 

* See, upon tins subject, hov rver, an ingenious Tract by 
Bentliam. 


2c 2 
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it is necessary to have not only all things pi’epared ftr 
defence of his person and country, but also to forecast 
and use every caution and other diligence. For the 
inconveniences, vi^hich happen to government, are 
sudden and unlooked for : yea, the providence and 
provision required in this ease ought to be such, as 
the expenses all other ways employed must stay to 
supply the necessity of waiV 

CHAP. XII. 

'^JS^trinsic Observation, showing how to deal with 
Neighbours, Princes, and Provinces respectively, 
how to prevent their Designs, and decypher their 
Intendments. 

‘ This first point of matter extrinsic is of such 
quality, as being well handled pi’ocureth great good, 
but otherwise l>ecomcth dangerous : for the proceed- 
ing must be diverse, according to the diversity of the 
ends, which the jnince or goveraor intcndeth. Fdr, 
if he desire to continue peace with his neighbours, 
one way is to be taken : but othemise, he is to work, 
that seeketh occasion to break, and to Ijecome an 
enemy to one or more of his neighbours. If he do 
desire to live t)eaceably with all, then he is to observe 
these rules, viz. 

‘First, to hold, and continue firmly, all contracts and 
capitulations. 

‘ Secondly, to show himself resolved neither to 
offer, nor take, the least touch of wrong or injury. 

‘ Third) V, with all care and favour to farther com- 
merce an;' reciproque traffic, for the profit of the sub- 
ject, and iicrcase of the prince’s revenue 
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’* Fourthly, covertly to win so great confidence with 
neighbours, as in all actions of unkindness among 
them he may be made umpire. 

‘ Fifthly, to become so well believed with them, as 
he may remove such diffidences as grow to his own 
disadvantage. 

‘ Sixthly, not to deny protection or aid to them 
that are the weakest, and chiefly such as do and wiU 
endure his fortune. 

‘ Lastly, in favouring, aiding, and protecting (un- 
less necessity shall otherwise so require) to do it mo- 
derately ; so as they who ai’e to be aided become not- 
jealous, and consequently seek adherency elsewhere, 
wliich oftentimes hath opened way to other neigh- 
bours that desii'e a like occasion, 

Hoxo to prevent their Designs. 

‘ This point is, in time of war, with great dili- 
gence to be looked unto ; also, in time of peace, to 
prevent all occasions that may kindle war is behove- 
ful : for to foresee what may happen to the prejudice 
of a prince’s profit, or reputation, is a part of great 
wisdom. The means to attain the intelligence of 
these things are two : 

‘ The first is, by friends; the next is, by espials: 
the one for the most part faithful ; the other not so 
assured. 

‘ These matters arc well to l)e considered. For 
albeit the nature of man desireth nothing more than 
curiously to know the doings of others, yet are those 
things to be handled with so great seci’ecy and dissi- 
mulation, as the 'prince’s intent l3e not in any Avise 
suspected, nor the ministere made* odious : for these 
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sotnetintps, to win themselves reputation, do devise 
causes of difference where no need is ; divining of 
things future, which prove to the prejudice of their 
own prince. 

To win Confidence xcith Neighbours. 

* This is chiefly attained unto by being loved and 
honoured : for these things do work so many good 
effects, as daily experience sufficeth, without any ex- 
press example, to prov'e them of great force. 

‘ The M ay to Man love and trust is, in aU actions 
•Httuproceed justly, and sometimes to wink at MTongs, 
or set aside unnecessary revenges : and if any thing 
be done not justifialile, or unfit to be alloMa'd (as, 
oftentimes, it hapj)eneth) there to lay the l)laine upon 
the minister ; which must be performed witli so great 
show of revenge and dissimulation, by vejn’oving and 
punishing the minister, as the princes offended may 
be satisfied, and believe that the cause of unkindiiess 
proceeded from thence. 

‘ Now only it resteth, tliat somewhat shoidd Itc 
said touching provision ; to the end the peojde may 
not be drawn into despair by famine, or extreme 
dearth of victuals and chiefly for want of coni, which 
is one principal consideration to be rt'garded, accord- 
ing to the Italian jiroverb. Pane in Piazza^ Gius- 
titia in Palazzo, Siverezza per Tut to : w'hereunto 
I could wish every prince, or supreme governor, to be 
thus qualified, ■ iz.. Facile de audienzUf non facile 
de crcdt nza, de.doso dc spedition, esscmplarc in cos* 
tumi proprii, el in quei de sua casa tale die vorra 
governa'x, e non csser gonernato du altro die delict 
tagigne- 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Observations confirmed by authorities of Princes 

and Principalities, characterising an excellent 

Prince or Governor. 

* Every good and lawfid principality is either 
elective, or successive. Of them, election seemeth 
the ipore ancient ; l)iit succession, in divers respects, 
the better. iMinore discrirninc sumitur princeps 
quam qureritur. 'I'ac. 

‘ Tlie clnef and only onch'avour of eveiy gT«/d 
pritu;e ought to be, the commodity and security of the 
subjects ; as, contrariwise, the tyrant seeketh his own 
private profit noth the oppression of his people. CU 
vitim noil servitus, sed tutela, tradita est. Sail. 

‘ To the perfection of eveiy good ])rince, two things 
are necessarily recpiired ; viz. prudc-nce, and virtue ; 
the one to direct bis doings, the other to govern his 
life. Rex eris, si reetb feceris. Hor. 

‘ The second care which appertaineth to a good 
prince is, to make his subjects like unto himself ; for 
thereliy he is not only honoured, but they also the 
better governed. Facile imperium in bonos. Plaut. 

‘ Subjects are made good by two means ; viz. by 
constraint of law, ami the prince’s example : for in 
aU estates, the people do imitate those conditions, 
whereunto they see the prince inclined. Quicquid 
faciunt principes, prccpiperc vidoantio’. Quintil. 

‘ All virtues be reijuircil in a prince ; but justice 
and clemency are most necessary : for justice is a 
habit of doing Ihings justly as well to himself as 
others, and giving’ to every one so much as to hiin 
appertaineth. This is that virtue, hat prcseri dh 
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concord among men, and whereof they be called 
good. Jus et (equitas vincula civitatum. Cic. 

‘ It is the quality of this vh’tue, also, to proceed 
equally and temperately. It informeth the prince 
not to surcharge the subjects with infinite laws • for 
thereof proceedeth the impoverishment of the sub- 
jects, and the enriching of lawyers ; a kind of men, 
which in ages moi'e ancient did seem of no necessity. 
Sine causidicis satis feliccs olim J'uere J'uturceque 
sunt urbes. Sail. 

* The next virtue requited in princes is clemency, 
. ^ing an inclination of the mind to lenity and com- 
pasMon, yet tempered with severity and judgement. 
This quality is fit for all great personages, but chiefly 
princes ; because their occasion to use it is most. By 
it, also, the love of men is gained. Qui vult regnars^ 
languidd regnet manic. Sen. 

‘ After clemency, fidelity is expected in all good 
princes, which is a certain performanct; and observa- 
tion of word and promise. This virtue seenieth to 
accompany justice, or is, as it wi're, tlie same ; fend, 
therefore, most fit for princes. Sanclissimum generis 
humani bonum. Liv. 

‘ As fidelity foUoweth justice, so doth modesty ac- 
company clemency. Modesty is a temperature of 
reason, where!)y the mind of man is so governed, as 
neither in action or opinion he over-deemeth of him- 
self, or any thing that is his ; a quality not common 
in fortunate folk, and most rare in princes! Superbia 
commune nobilitatis malum. 'Sail. 

‘ This virtue doth also moderate all extei’nal de- 
monstrations of insolence, pride, and.airogance ; and 
^ therefore r.‘,oessaryto be known of princes, and all 
setters whom favour or fortune have advanced, /w- 
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pone felicitati iua freenos; facilius illam reges* 

Curt. 

‘ But as pnnces are to observe the bounds of mo- 
desty, so may they not forget the majesty appertain- 
ing to their supreme honour, being a certain reve- 
rend greatness due to princely virtue and royal state; 
a grace and gi’avity no less beseeming a prince, than 
wtue itself: for neither over-much familiarity, nor 
too great austerity, ought to be used by princes. Fa- 
cilitas auctoritaton, stveritas amorem minuit. Tac. 

‘ To these virtues we may apply liberality, which 
doth not only adorn, bxit highly advance, the 
honour due to princes. Thereby, also, the good will 
of men is gained : for nothing is more fitting a 
prince’s nature than bounty, the same being accom- 
panied with judgement, and performed according to 
the laws of liberality. Perdcre multi sciunty dqnare 
vexciunt. Tac. 

‘ It seemetli also that prudence is not only fit, but 
also, among other virtues, necessary in a prince : for 
the daily use thereof is in all liunian actions re(iuired, 
and chiefly in matters of state and government. 
Pi'udeutia irnperantis propria e.t unica virtus. Arist. 

‘ The success of all worldly proceedings doth show, 
that prudence hath compassed the prosperous event 
of human actions, more than force of arms or other 
power. Mens una sapiens plurium vincit manus, 
Eurip. 

‘ Pi’udence is either natiu’al, or received from 
others : for whoso can counsel hiibself wiiat is fit to 
he done, needeth not the advice of others ; but they 
that want .such pjjrfection, and arc nevertheless capa- 
ble, and ai’e willing to know Avhat others inform, 
ought to be accounted wise e\iOugh. Laudatissimus 
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est, qui cuncta vidcbit ; scd laudandus est is, qui 
paret rectc ‘monenti. Hesiod.’ 


On Paradise, 

— * It appcai'eth to me. by the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, that Paradise was a place created by God, and 
a part of this our earth and hal)itable Avorld, seated 
in the lower part of tlie re£>ion of Eden, afterward 
called Aram Jluviorum or iMcsopotaiviia, which taketh 
into it also a portion of Sliinar and Armenia. I'liis 
region standing in tlie most excellent temper of all 
others (to wit) 35 degrees from the equinoctial, and 
55 from tlie north-pole : in which climate the most 
excellent wines, fruits, oil, grain of all sorts are to 
tliis day found in abundance. jVnd there is nothing, 
that better provctli the excellency of this said soil 
and temper, tlian the abundant growing of the palm- 
trees witliout the care and labour of man. For 
wherein soever the earth, natuie, and the snn ran 
most vaunt that tliey have excelled, yet sliall this 
plant be the greatc:-! womh'r of ail tlieir Avorks : this 
tree alone giveth unto man whatsoever his life beg- 
getli at nature's liand. .\nd though it may be said, 
tiiat tliese trees are I'ound both in the Ejist and West- 
Indies, a\ Inch ctninlrics are also blessed wdtli a per- 
petual spring and summer; yet lay down by those 
pleasures rtkI benefits the feari’ul and dangerous thun- 
ders and lightnings, the iiorrible and frequent earth- 
quakes, the tiangerous diseases, the nudtitude of 
venomous l>eu.its and worms with otlier inconvenien- 
ces, and llien theiv Avill be found no compai’ison bC' 
fK^n tiw one and the otiier. 
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• WTiat other excellences this garden of Paradise 
had, before God (for man’s ingratitude and cruelty) 
cursed the earth, we cannot judge : but I may safely 
think that, by how much Adam exceeded all living 
men in perfection, by being the immediate workman- 
iihip of God, by so much did that chosen and par- 
ticular garden exceed all parts of the universal world, 
in which God had planted, (that is) made to grow, 
the trees of I Me and of Knowledge; plants only 
proper, and becoming the Paradise and garden of so 
great a I^ord. 

‘ The sum of all this is, that whereas the eyes^of 
men in this Scripture have been dim-sighted (some* of 
them finding Paradise beyond our known world; 
some, above the middle region of the air; some, 
elevated near the moon ; others, as far south as the 
Une, or as far north as the ))ole, &c.) I hoj)C that 
the reader will bo sufficiently satisfied, that these 
were but like castles in the air, and in men’s fancies 
vainly imagiru’d. Por it w^as castxcard in Eden 
(saith Moses) eastward in respect of .Iiuhva, that God 
planted this garden, w hich Kden w c find in the pro- 
phets where it w as, and w hereof the name in some 
part remaineth to this day. A river went out of 
Eden to water this garden, and from thence divided 
itself into four branches ; and w e find that both 
Tigris and Euphrates sw imining through Eden do 
join in one, and afterw ard taking ways apart, do 
v/ater Cllus and Havilah, according to Moses : the 
tnre seats of Clius and his sons then l)eing in the val- 
ley of Shinar, in w liich Nimrod built Babel. That 
Pison was Ganges, the Scripture, reason, and expe- 
rience teach the contrary : for that, which was never 
joined, cannot be divided, i^anges, w hich inhabiteth 
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India, cannot be a branch of the rivers of Eden. 
Tliat Gehon was Nilus, the same distance maketh 
the same impossibility ; and this river is a greater 
stranger to Tigids and Euphrates, than Ganges is. 
For although there arc between Tigris and Ganges 
above four thousand miles, yet they both rise in the 
same quarter of tlie world : but Nilus is begotten in 
the mountains of the Moon, almost as far off as the 
Cape of Good Hope, and falleth into the Mediter- 
ranean sea ; and Euphrates distilleth out of the moun- 
tains of Armenia, and falleth into the gulf of Persia: 
the one riseth in the south, and travelleth north ; the 
other riseth in tlie north, and runneth south, three- 
score and three degrees the one from the other.’ 


THE NTMPH’s reply * TO THE PASSIONATE SIIEPHERl?. 

^ If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd^s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
'n* live with thee, and be thy love. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

♦ Isaac Walton informs us, that this Reply to Marlowe’s 
* Passionate Shepherd * was made by Sir Walter Ralegh in his 
younger days ; and ^Ir. Wharton observes, that in ‘ England’s 
Helicon ’ it is subscribetl Ignoto, R&legh’s constant signature. 
Another very ahie c. itic however contends, that this signature 
was affixed by publisher, who meant to express by it his 
own ignora:'^e of the author’s name : but it is to he observed, 
that in Mr. ^cevens^ copy of the first edition of the Helicon, 
tjie original signature wa^i R.; sOcond subscriptiori of 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields : 
A honey tongue— a heart of gdl. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Ignoto (which has been followed in the subsequent editions) 
being, rather awkwardly, pasted over it. ( See Ellis’ ‘ Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets.*) To enable the reader to 
judge better of the merit of the Reply and imitation, I here 
subjoin Marlowe’s original:— 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HTS LOVE- 

* Come live with me, and be my love ; 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields 
Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle. 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest v/ool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair-lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee^move. 

Come live with me,* and be my lovo^ 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight, each May morning : 

If these delights th^r mind may ifiove> 

Then live with met a^d bo my love* 

7 
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Thy gowns p thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kittle, and thy posies 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten } 
In folly ripe, in reason rotteii- 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps and aqiber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be th3’' love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love.* 


SONG. 

^ Shall I, like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock or in a cell ; 

Calling home the smallest part 
That is missing of my heart. 

To bestow it where I may 
Meet a rival every da^*^ ? 

If she undervalue me. 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Were her tresses angel gold— 
If a stranger may be bold, 

Un rebuked, unafraid. 

To convert them to a braid. 
And with little more ado 
Work them into bracelets too; 
If the mine be grown so free. 
What care I how' rich it be ? 

Were her hand as rich a prize 
As I. jr ])air of precious eyes— 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisse-i for good nianner^s sake, 

/ id let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip ; 

If she seem not chaste to mo. 
What care I how chaste she be ? 
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“No: she must be perfect snow 
In effect, as well as show; 
Warming, but as snow-balls do. 
Not like fire by burning too : 

But when she by change hath got 
To her heart a second lot ; 

Then, if others share with me. 
Farewell her — whatever she be.* 


A VISION UPON THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

(Prefixed to the First Edition of that Work.) 

Methoiight I saw the grave where l^aiira lay. 

Within that temple where tfie vestal flame 

Was wont to burn : and passing by that way. 

To sec that buried dust of living fame. 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept. 

All suddenly 1 saw the Fairy Queen ; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 

And fiom thenceforth those Graces were not seen— 

For they this Queen attended, in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse. 

He real the hardest stones were seen to In’eed, 

And groans of buried ghosts the Iicavcns elid pierce : 

Where Homer’s sprite did tremble all for grief. 

And cursed th’ access of that celestial tliicf. 


THE FAREWELL.f 

Go Soul, the Body’s guest. 

Upon a thankless errand : 

Fear not to touch the best ; 

The truth stall he thy warrant. 

* The letter, by way of argument to explain Spenser’s Poem, 
is addressed « To the Right Noble and Valorous Sir Walter 
llalegln’ • 

t This very with moral pathos, is 
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Go, since I needs must die. 

And give them all the lie. 

Go tell the Court, it glows. 

And shines like painted wood ; 
Go tell the Churcli, it shows 

What^s good, but does no good : 
If Court and Church reply. 

Give Court and Church the lie. 

Tell Potentates, they live 

Acting — but oh ! their actions 
Not loved, unless they give ; 

Nor strong, but by their factions. 
If Potentates reply. 

Give Potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition. 

That rule affairs of state. 

Their purpose is ambition ; 

Their practice only hate : 

And, if tl'icy do reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell those that have it most. 

They beg for more by spending; 
Who, in their greatest cost. 

Seek nothing but commending : 
And, it they make reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

Tell Zeal, it lacks devotion : 

Tell Love, it is but lust ; 

Tell Time, it is but motion ; 

Tell Flesh, it is but dust : 


usually stated to hav^j fceen written 'by Ralegh the night before 
his execution ; it havl appeared, however, ten years I)efore that 
event (some'* differently expressed) in ‘Davison’s Rhapsody;* 
and is alsj -o be found in a MS. Collectfon of Poems in the 
British Aluf- mm, datefd 1596. It is printed, it may be added, 
toong the tvorks of Joshua Sylvester^ fol. ISIl. 
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And wish them not reply. 

For thou must give the lie. 

Tell Age, it daily wasteth ; 

Tell Honour, how it alters ; 

Tell Beauty, that it blasteth ; 

Tell Favour, that she falters : 

And, as they do reply. 

Give every one the lie. 

Tell Wit, how much it wrangles 
In fickle points of niceness ; 

Tell Wisdom, she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 

And if they do reply. 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell Physic of her boldness ; 

Tell Skill , it is pretension ; 

Tell Charity of coldness ; 

Tell Law, it is contention : 

And, if they yield reply. 

Then give them still the lie. 

Tell Fortune of her blindness ; 

Tell Nature of decay; 

Tell Friendship of unkindness ; 

Tell Justice of delay: 

And, if they do reply. 

Then give thent all the lie. 

Tell Arts, they have no soundness. 
But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell Schools, they lack profoundness. 
And stand too much on seeming : 
If Arts and Schools reply. 

Give Arts ant> Schools the*lie. 

Tell Faith, iPs fled the city^ 

Tell* how the Country erreth ; 
Tell, Manhood shakes off pity ; 

Tell, Virtue prcferretli ; 

2 D 
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And, if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing^ 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing ; 
Yet stab at thee who will. 

No stab the sovd can kill. 
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[1551 — 1623.] 


Will lAM CLVMDEN, son of Sampson Cainc^en- 
paper-staincr of lachlield, wJio had settled in 
London, Avas l)oin in the latter city in 1551. The 
rudiments of his education lie receiv^ed at Christ’s 
Hospital ; hut at twelve years of age, liaving been 
greatly injured in his health by the plague, he re- 
niained for some' time in so languid a condition, that 
he A\’as iinaMe to pursue liis studies. On his recovery, 
he went to St. Paul’s school till he was fifteen, and 
was 'then sent to Oxford, and admitted a servitor in 
Magdalen* College. Here he finished his classical 
learning in the school belonging to that soiaety, under 
the care of Dr. Thomas Cooper, afterward Bishoj> 
of Lincoln. Being disappointed of a demy’s place‘ 
in his College, he removed to Broadgate-Hall (novr 
Pembroke College) and there continued his acade- 
mical pursuits for tAvo years under Dr. Thomas 
Thornton ; who conceiving sentin\ents of high regal’d 
for his young pupil, became his first patron, and on 
Ids promotion to a canonry of Christ Church, took 

* Authorities. Siogft^hia Ihitannicay and Lije of Cam^ 
dm by Gibson, pre&Cjed to Ks Edition of the * dritannia/ 

P 2 
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him along with him, and lodged him in his own 
apaitments. 

The number of Camden’s friends quickly increased, 
and by their persuasion he offered himself as a can- 
didate for a fellowship in All Souls’ College ; but, 
the influence of the Popish party prevailing, the 
election was carried against him. In 1570, he met 
with a still more severe mortification, being refused 
the degree of B. A., though no I’eason was assigned 
for so extraordinary a circumstance. 

About this time he formed a close friendship 
with Richai-d and George Carew, gentlemen of re- 
spectable families and fortunes in Devonshire, the 
latter of whom was created Earl of Totness by 
James I. His new friends were antiquarians, and 
from conversing with them Camden derived an incli- 
nation to study this branch of history ; with which 
he was at length so fascinated, that he says, ‘ hf 
could never hear any thing mentioned relative to it;, 
without more than ordinary attention.’ It thence- 
forwai’d engi-ossed ‘ all his spare-hours, and his fes- 
tival-days.’ To the pursuit of it he voluntarily sacri- 
ficed every other view, and even renounced what are 
more commonly denominated domestic pleasures ; lest 
preferment, or marriage, should inten’upt his favourite 
occupation. Of these laudable researches, the anti- 
quities of his own country were the object ; and both 
before and after he left the University he made fre- 
^quent excursio..s, , sf>metimes in company with the 
Carew*'. and at other times alone, into the different 
counties,* in order to pi’ocure matcrkls for those 

^ Hw uv * ^orcb are, Relicla Ac^demid, studio iucUatus 

*Ma^uam AnvfliiE 'Dartem tidie oculaia oLivL 
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coUcctions, from which he subsequently composed his 
< Britannia.’ , ^ 

In 1571, he accepted an earnest invitation from Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman Dean of Westminster, and Dr. 
Godfrey Goodman his brother, to settle near them in 
Westminster ; they undertaking to supply liim with 
books, and every other accommodation, till he should 
meet with preferment suitable to his merit. In 1573, 
he went to Oxford, and remained there nearly two 
years, during which time he is supposed to have 
taken his degree of B. A. ; and in 1575, through the 
interest of his friend the Dean, he was appointed 
second master of Westminster school ; in which sta- 
tion he eminently signalised himself, and strength- 
ened his useful connexions. He conld, now, only 
devote his leisure-hours to his favourite study ; yet he 
had already made such a progress in it, that his repu- 
tation as an anticpiaiy daily increased, and procured 
him the esteem of men of the highest literary dis- 
tinction. Hotoman, the celebrated French civilian, 
and Secretary to the Earl of Leicester; Justus 
lipsius, the critic; James Dousa (or Vander- 
Doos) the younger, of the Hague ; and Gruter of 
Antwerp, an illustrious pliilologist, kept up r con- 
stant correspondence with him : while Pehesc, the 
great pati’on of learning, with Pithoeus and Puteaniis, 
was ranked among the number of his friends. To 
these may be added the illustrious English names of 
S^ir Henry Savil, and his brother Mr. Thomas Savil ; 
Sir Henry Spelinan ; Archbishop Udier, who assisted 
bim in the affairs of Ireland ; and Dr. Johnston of 
Al^erdeen, to wjioni upon the subject of Scottish 
antiquities he w as iiulebted for similar favours. But 
the chief promoters of Ills * Britarnia’ were Sfr 
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Philip Sidney, who furnished him with important 
communications, and made Jiim several conside.i'able 
presents; and Abraliam Ortclius of Antwerp, the 
most celebrated geographer of the age, who upon his 
visit to England, being introduced to Camden, was 
so much struck with his reinai’ks, that he strongly 
importuned him to complete and publish a history of 
the ancient state of Britain. Accordingly, with 
unwearied assiduity he collected eveiy anecdote, dis- 
persed in the works of old writers, respecting the 
British Isles. With the same attention, he examined 
aU the chronicles of his country at that time extant. 
Pie.;' lilcewise, purchased several valuable manuscripts, 
and explored all the records in the public offices. In 
fine, he visited every repository of lemming in t^ 
kingdom ; and inspected on the s])ot every monum^^ 
of antiquity, which might serve to illustrate 
work.* ^ 

At length, after ten j ears of indefatigable 
dustry, in 1586 the first edition of his Britannia,, in 
Latin, made it’s a[)pearance, in one volume 8vo. 
The title in English is, ‘ Britain, or a Chorographical 
Dcso iption of the flourishing Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the adjacent Islands, 
from the remotest antit[uity.’ P'his elaborate work was 
dedicated to I.ord Burghley, whose kind patronage 
the author aeknov, letiges with gi’eat gratitude. 

Camden's reputation was now raised so high, that 
he was stded by some foreigners the ‘ ^^aITo,’ and by 


■* In I,';.'')!, th(> icarnccl M. Brtssoii, President of the Par- 
liament of Paris, visited Pngland on pulilic affairs, and forming 
an intimacy 'vitii Caim'.en, imparted to him some important 
communication* from, ancient manuscripts in the French U- 
toSUies. 
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t)thers the ‘ Strabo ’ and the ‘ Pausanias ’ of his age. 
These encomiums inciting him to add every prac- 
ticable improvement to his performance, with this 
view he passed a considerable part o£ the year 
1589 at Ilfracomb, a prebend of the cathedral of 
Salisbury, to which he had recently been presented 
by Bishop Piers. After visiting every part of the 
west of England, he proceeded to Wales, in com- 
pany with the learned Dr. Godwin, subsequently 
Bishop of Ilerefoj’d : by whose assistance he was 
enaUcd to insert many valualde discoveries in the 
fourth edition of his ‘ Britannia,’ published in 4tq. ia 
1594. 

Dr. Graunt, the I Ioad-]N Taster of Westminster 
school, dying in 1592, Camden was appointed to 
succeed him ; but, I)eiitg at tin's time afflicted with an 
he forbore making any excursions in pursuit of 
his favourite plan till tlie summer-vacation of 1593. 
He then visited Oxl'ord, and carefully copied the 
heraldry’ and inscri[)tions of ll)e monuments in it’s 
variotjs chiirches. 

His next performance Avas, in 1597, a Greelc 
Grammar for the use of Westminster school, which 
Avas almost exclusively adopted in all the public semi- 
naries for aboA'c a centurv after his death ; so con- 
stant indeed aa^os the <lemand I'or it, l)oth at home 
and abroad, that a new edition Avas printed every 
year.* IlisTricnds, however, thought the office of 
a, schoolmaster at cnee too fatiguing ll)r his constitu- 
tion, and too sedentm-V ll)r his ‘active genius. To 

* This Grnnninr* of a more copious work 

drawn up by his prcdc-c^^f*<lor, has - / ne tlA oii^^h above a hundred 
editions ! 
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i^eve hiitt therefbi’e from a station, n^hich ptevented 
the exertion of his- peculiar talents, they procured for 
him through the interest of Sir Fulke Greville the 
office of Clarenceux, second King at Arms. This 
appointment excited the cynicism of Ralph Brooke, 
the York Herald, who to gratify his ,spleen, completed 
a tract entitled, ‘ A Discovery of Certain Errors pub- 
lished in print in the much-commended Britannia.’ 
These errors however being extremely trifling, as 
they chiefly respected pedigrees, in which branch it 
might well be imagined the herald after many 
years’ practice was more critically exact than the 
schoolmaster, bis reputation suffered no injury from 
this piece of ill-natured criticism. 

Brooke bad, naturally, imbibed from his office 
high notions of the dignity of heraldic studies ; and, 
therefore, it is unfair to ascribe his virulent and ma- 
licious charges of plagiarism entirely to envy : more 
particularly, as he had begun his work prior to Cam- 
den’s promotion, and not intending it for publica- 
tion, had liberally offered it to his perusal.* Ihat 

♦ It was fastidiously however, perhaps haughtily, rejected; on 
the false principle, that to correct Iiis errors in genealogy might 
discredit the whole production. Yet Brooke respectfully ob- 
serves of the Topographer, ** The most abrtruse arts I profess 
not, but yield the palm and victory to mine adversary, that 
great learned Mr. Camden ; with whom yet a long experimented 
navigator may contend about his chart and compass, about 
havens, creeks, and sounds: so I, an ancient herald, a little 
dispute, without imputation of audacity, concerning the honour 
of afms nd the truth of honourable descents.** 

Yet Camden, in his angry reply (in Latin, addressed Ad 
Lectorem) never alludes to Brooke otherwise than by a Quidainh 
and an hU " disguising himself,** as his exasperated opponent 
observes, in his school-rhetoric ; wherein, like the cuttle-fish, 
being stricken, he thinks to hide and bhift himself aJsray in. the 
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worit, notwithstanding it’s objectionably caustic in- 
vective, is still valuable for it’s peculiar researches. 
It was violently disturbed indeed in it’s progress, and 
hurried in a mutilated state into the world : but it’s 
author, though thus by the intervention of Camden’s 
powarful connexions denied the fair freedom of the 
press, calmly pursued his silent labour. Of his 
‘ Second Discovery of Errors,’ however, which was 
an enlargement of the first, he could never effect 
the publication. If then, as he proceeded, his re- 
proaches became keener and less generous, may they 
not rather be regarded as the effect of contemjjt and 
persecution acting upon a vexed spirit, than as the 
result of personal rancour ? Camden even went so far, 
as to allow no private communication with his official 
collegue. 

In 1600, Camden undertook a journey to the 
north of England, accompanied by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton* the founder of the Cottonian Library, spent 

ink of his rhetoric. I will (he adds) clear the water again.” 
Brooke afterward warmly repels the accusation brought against 
him as an enemy to learning, and appeals to many scholars, who 
had tasted of his liberality at the Universities. Camden, though 
he could not endure with patient dignity his adversary’s cor- 
rections, had the wisdom and the meanness silently in his edi- 
tion of 1600 to adopt them. Thus from the spleen of a morti- 
fied herald, as it has been observed, arose great advantages 
to the public, by the shifting and bringing to light as good, per- 
haps a better account of our nobility, than bad been given at 
that time of those in any other country of Europe. 

* Sir Robert Cotton,* son of Thomas Cotton, Es<j. of 
Denton Hall near Conington in Huntingdonshire, was bom 
in 1570, and educated at 'IVinity College, Cambridge. In his 
twenty-ninth year,* when he made witli Camden the anti- 
quarian tour in question, he hao greatfy augmented, by pur- 
chase and otherwise, his literary treasures. At the time of 
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some time at Carlisle, and surveyed every remarkable 
curiosity in that part of tlie island. Before the close 

their acquisition, many of them were in loose skins, small tracts, 
or very thin volumes : of such, he caused several to be bound in 
a single cover. They relate especially to the history and anti- 
quities of Great Britiiin and Ireland ; enriched however with 
whatever could be procured, that was curious or valuable, in 
every other branch of literature. At this period, the contents 
of the monastic libraries, with other choice remains of ancient 
learning, saved from the wreck of college-collections at the visi- 
tations of those seminaries, lay dispersed in private handSh 
Several antiquarians, before Cotton (Josceline, Noel, Allen, 
Lambarde, Elsinge, &c.) had diligently gathered portions of 
the. 'scattered fragments; and, of these accumulations, many 
were successively concentered in the Cottonian hoard. 

Resqiected by his Sovereigns, and admired by all the literati 
in Europe, he saw himself in as eminent a situation as wealth, 
talents, taste, and integrity can place an individual. His 
lection of books increased napidly ; but MS. records, deeds, 
charters were the cliief objects of his pursuit. His mansioij^ 
noble, his lit)rary extensive, and his own manners such as 
ciliated the esteem of almost every one who approached 
He was doomed, however, to have the evening of his life cloj^dejl 
by a most disastrous event. In 1GJ5, some wretch comr|tini- 
cated the ‘ valuable state-papers in his library to the Spanish 
Embassador, who caused them to l)e copied and translated into 
Spanish.’ These papers were of too much importance to he 
made public; and James I. had the meanness to issue a com- 
mission, * which excluded Sir llohert from his own library.’ 
The storm quickly blew over, and Cotton’s integrity was proved 
to be spotless. But ill lf)29 it v/as reported I)y another calum- 
niator (his librarian) of the name of James, that ‘ he had been 
privy to a treasonable publication;’ liecausc the original tract, 
from whieh th.c cri’ dnated copy was taken, had been introduced 
in 1613 without his kidnriedge inta the Cottonian collection! 
This wretcli liad c\\ n the baseness ‘ for pecuniary considera- 
tions’ to S' if r one or more copies of the pamphlet to be 
taken, r n consequence printed. Sir dlohert was, tliere- 
foro. again irfgled out lor royal vengeance; his library was 
•pnct more put under sequestration, and the owner a second 
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of tjic year, likewise, he published in small quarto 
‘ A Description of all the Monuments of the Kings, 

time forbidden to enter it. It was in vain, that he re-established 
his complete innocence. He declared to his friend, Sir Simon 
H’Ewes, who went several times in 1630 to visit and com- 
fort him,” that * they had broken his heart, that had locked 
up his library from him which declaration he solemnly repeated 
to the Privy Council. The tract in question, entitled ‘ A Pro- 
position for his Majesty’s Service, to bridle the Impcrtinency of 
Parliaments,’ was written by Sir Robert Dudley, commonly 
called Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland, tlicn in 
exile at Florence, with a view to conciliate the favour of James 1. 
It had been lent out by James ; and it was handed about chiefly 
among the patriotic party, who probably considered it (as sonie 
have considered Machiavcl’s Prince), however intended, as an 
useful warning against the schemes of despotism. In 1631, having 
previously requested Sir Henry Spelman to signify to the Coun- 
cil, that ‘ their so long detaining his !)ooksfrom him, without ren- 
dering any reason for the same, had been the cause of his mortal 
malady,’ he expired. 

His library, whicli he directed by liis will sliould pass on 
entire to bis heirs, continued under sequestration for some time 
after his death, and was w ith ditficulty preserved entire during 
the shock /of the civil wars. It received some augmentations 
from his son, and from his grandson. In the reign of King 
William, an Act of Parliament was made for the better securing 
of it in the name and family of the Cottons, for the benefit of 
the public, in order to prevent it’s being sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, Cotton-House was subsequently purchased by Queen 
Anne of his great gniiuUon, as a common repository for the 
Royal and the Cottonian libraries ; and both the edifice, and it’s 
contents, were by another Act vested in trustees. In 1712, it 
was removed to Essex-House; and, eighteen years afterward, 
deposited in Little Dean’s Yard, lly a fire, which took place 
iii 1730, of it’s 9.3S volqmes 97 wcuc destroyed, and 105 
damaged. In 17v33, it was parclav cd by Parliament, and lodged 
in the Kritish Museum. The collection now contains 26,000 
articles. 

With the sagacity and the judgemenl pf Lord Coke, Cotton 
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Queens, Nobles, and others in Westminster Abbey, 
with their Inscriptions ; together ysith an Historical 

had a more polished mind, and a more benevolent heart. 
Distinguished ahuost equally by his academical, his philoso- 
phical, his legislative, ami his diplomatical labours, he was the 
Mecaenas of his day. To Speed, in particular, die proved him- 
self, both by his advice and by his donations, a most valuable friend. 
He knew that the tomb, which recorded the worth of it's occu- 
pant, had more honest tears shed upon it, than the mausoleum 
which spoke only of liis pedigree or his possessions. Accord* 
ingly, although he had excellent blood flowing in his veins, he 
sought connexion with the good, rather than with the great ; and 
where he found a cultivated understanding, and an honest heart, 
thither he carried with liim his Lares^ and made another’s abode 
his own. {Bibliom.) He was the author of various productions 
upon several public questions. 

He was the twenty-ninth in the long list of Baronets created 
by James I., upon the institution of that dignity, May 22, 1611 ; 
and has been said by some indeed, with a view of enabling his Ma- 
jesty to support and repair his estate,” to have suggested tbe 
order itself. He was subsequently employed by James, to refute 
the representations of his mother’s conduct given by Bucl>anutt 
and Thuanus; and whut he drew up on this subject is suppo||(l to 
have been interwoven with his ‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ 
joined to Iiis ‘ Epistles,’ Another task imposed upon hii]|ihy 
his Sovereign was, to inquire into the laws enacted for the sup- 
pression of Popery, upon which topic he wrote two Tracts. 
When the Spanish match for Prince Charles was in agitation, he 
was desired by the House of Commons to furnish an Historical 
Proof of the bad faitli of the House of Austria in all their deal- 
ings with England, and of their schemes for Universal Monarchy. 
He also composed, in 1(321, ‘ A Relation to prove that the 
Kings of England have been pleased to consult with their Peers 
in the great Council, and Commons in Parliament, of Marriage, 
Peace, and War.’ This Tract ha^ been reprinted under the 
title of, * The Antiquity and Dignity of Parliaments.* He drew 
yp, likew ise. * A Vindication of the Ecclesiastical Constitution of 
England, o . dost certain Innovations moved by the Puritans. 
Other Tra4^.s of his, afso, are still extant upon varies sub^^cts. 
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Account of the Foundation of that Church.’ The 
fifth edition of his ‘Britannia’ also appeared in thia 
year, with a defence against Brooke’s animadversions. 

He had long formed the plan of writing a civU 
history of his native country ; but it is probable that 
the change of affah’s, upon the death of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, prevented hia carrying it into execution : as» 
soon after tliat event, he sent his valu^le manu- 

rte, farther, meditated writing * An Account of the State of 
Christianity in these Islands, from it’s original Reception to tho 
Reformation.’ The first part of this design was executed by 
Archbishop Usher, in his Book * De Briianyncarum Ecclesiarunt 
Primordiis* compiled probably at the request of Sir Rob&rt^ 
who left eight volumes of collections for the continuation of the 
work. 

He was a Member of the first Parliament of Charles I., and 
joined in the complaints of national grievances, tliough he wished 
to owe the redress of them to mild measures. He afterward in- 
culcated upon the King and his Council the sound advice of re- 
sorting to Parliament alone for the raising of money, and of 
paining it’s good will by removing all jealousies concerning liberty 
and religion* Consulted in 1626 by his infatuated Sovereign 
upon the (jliprincipled project of debasing the national coin, in 
a speech re the Privy Council he powerfully and successfully 
opposed it;* This is printed in the* Cottom Posthuma* published 
by Mr. James Howell, who in his prefatory address * To tlio 
knowing Reader,’ justly states, that ** he was a great zealot to 
his country ; that in all parliaments, where he served so often, 
his main endeavours were to assert the public liberty, and that 
prerogative and privilege might run in their due channel ; that 
he would often say, * that he himself had the least share in him- 
•elf,’ but his country and his friends had the greatest interest in 
hib ; and that he might be said to be in a perpeiual pursuit after 
virtue and knowledge.” From these proofs of his attachment 
tbo constitution, he was considered as no friend to violent 
exertions of the royal prerogative ; which circumstance, toge- 
ther with the enmity of the prelate.^ Laud and Neile, probably 
led to the attack made upon 1629t 
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«;npts and printed copies of the ancient hi^rians 
of Britain to Frankfort, where a new edition of these 
remains was published under his correction with the 
following title : ‘ Anglica^ Normannica, Hibernica, 
Cambrica, a Veteribus descript a ; e.v quibus Asser 
Mencvensis, Anonymtis de vitd Gulielmi Con- 
queestoris^ Thomas TValsinghanij Thomas de la 
More, Gulielmiis Genuticensis, Gir nidus Cam- 

brensis, phrique nunc in Ittcem editi ex biblio- 
ihecd Gulielmi Camdeni' This judicious collection 
he dedicated to his constant friend Sir Fulke GreviUe. 
In^.l605, he published, in 4to. ‘ Remains of a greater 
Work concerning Britain, the Inhabitants thereof, 
their I^anguages, Names, Surnames, Em])reses, Wise 
Speeches, Poesies, and Epitaphs.’ This curious 
piece, relating chiefly to tlur habits, manners, 
customs of the ancient Britons and Saxons, 
di’cssed to Sir Robert Cotton, in a (Ujdicatiori- 
scribed With the final letters of the author’s ilme, 

* This caution arose probably out of a consciou^|l|ss W the 
trifling nature of it’s contents, which he himself in a disparaging 
preface represents, as the mere rubbish of a more serious 
work/^ Yet upon some occasions he appears to show a paternal 
fondness for the collection, w hich in fact went through several 
editions. It is remarkable, that Camden is one of those, who 
have designated their wa itings by the Jinal letters of their names. 
M. N., as above mentioned, is subscribed to the end of the 
dedication of his ‘ Rcmaincs concerning Britaine,* The same 
letters were used, on the same principle, by William Wotton. 
Other ’. stances arc Jb T. for Peter Putt, N. S. for John Wil- 
kins, IT. D. for Ward, S. S. for Thomas Rogers, S. N. for 
Thomas VSiig nan, Y. for Henry Stubbe, N. Y. for John 
Dury, H. i\ for luil{)h Bathurct, and M. M. for William Need- 
barn. 
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In 1^06, bfiside his epistolary communications on 
the subject of Great Britain to the learned and ex- 
cellent President de Thou (Thuanus) we find him» 
for the fii^ time, employed in the service of a royal 
patron. James I., desirous to expose to the eyes of 
Europe the machinations of his Popish enemies, and 
at the same time to justify the rigorous measures 
adopted for the subsequent security of his king- 
doms, resolved to publish a manifesto in Latin, for 
the purpose of being circulated at all the coprts of 
the Coirtinent : and Camden, having the repulation 
of being the most elegant and correct classic, in 
England, was ordered to draw it up. This pi&e 
made it’s appearance in 1607, and does great 
honour to it’s writer, with respect not only to the 
stile, but also to the manner in which he has 
treated his subject. The same year, likewise, he 
gave to the world the sixtJi eilition of his Britannia 
in considerably enlarged, and illustrated with 

maps. 

In:l6l2, he visited Oxford on a mournful occasion, 
to sHbw'lifie last solemn token of respect to the manes 
of his deceased friend Sir Thomas Bodley.* 

* This gentleman, the founder of the magnificent library 
called after him ‘ The Bodleian,’ was the son of an eminent 
merchant at Exeter, who Iiaving embraced the Reformed Re- 
ligion, and being menaced with persecution on that account, 
fled with his son to Geneva, and remained there during the 
tui^bulent reign of Mary. 

Upon the accession of Elizabeth, the^ returned liome w ith 
the other Protestant exiles ; and ) oung Bodley, having made a 
considerable progress while abroad in divinity and the learned 
languages, under the tuition' Calvin and Beza, Ccvallerius, 
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Tins work, he had begun in 1597, by the desire of 


Merlon College ; 38 volumes of singular good books in ftilio, 
&c. &c, 

Mr. Philip Scitdamm' / 50 volumes, greatest part in folio, 

Mr. William Goit; 100 volumes, at the least. 

Mr. Laxurence Bodlei/ ; 37 very fair and new-bought bookSi^ 
in folio, beside niouey-doniitions. 

A second list, in a letter of the following year (1602) ad- 
dressed to Dr. Uavis, contains the names of Sir John Fartescue^ 
Kni. ; Mr, Jo. Crooke^ llecorder of the City of London ; Mr. 
Hetir^ Savile ; Mr. William Geni^ of Glouccstcr-Hall ; Mr. 
Thomas Allen^ of ditto; Mr, William Camden by his office 
* Clarentius, and Mr. Thomas JameSy &c. 

Letters likewise of Bodley’s dated in 1608, 1609, and 1611 
furnish proofs of his indefatigable activity in availing himself of 
every species of convenient conveyance for his literary treasures, 
in soliciting farther subscriptions from liis wealthy tacquaintance, 
in procuring foreign libraries to be ransacked for the completion 
of his own, and even in examining ti>c timbers intended for |jie 
rising edifice. In one of them he modestly observes, that ‘ the 
public honours, entertainments, letters, gifts, and other graces 
conferred upon him have far exceeded the compass o£ his merits;’ 
and adds, “ albeit, among a nun)bev of natuial imperfections, I 
have least of all ofiended in the humour of ambition, yet now 
so it is,, that I do somewhat repent me of my too much uiccuess 
that way ; not as carried w ith an appetite to make more riches 
to myself (wherein, God is my witness, my content is complete),, 
but only iu respect of my greedy desire to make a livelier de- 
monstration of the same that I bear to my common mothek, 
than I have hitherto attained sufficient ability to put in execii 
tion.’^ 

“ After his death (adds the Editorof the Earl of 

Pembroke, by the persuasion of Archbishop Laud, gave to the 
library almost all the collection of Greek manuscripts, which 
Francis Bavoccio the Venetian had collected with great pains* 
and cost, imd which is thought to be the most valuable that ever 
canie into Krvjand at one time. The Earl reserved twenty^vvo 
of then* fe his own use : but these were atlbrward boughty 
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Lord Burghley, who supplied him with much valuable 

presented to the library, by Oliver Cromwell ; and to these Sir 
Thomas Roe, our Embassador to Constantinople, added another 
choice collection of Greek manuscripts. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
having sent into the East to purchase Oriental manuscripts, 
and into Germany to buy curious books, presented a large col-> 
lection to the library, among wdiich were upward of two hundred 
manuscripts,’* 

At Laud’s desire, likewise, the University erected a room 
over the new Convocation-House, which brought the library 
into the shape of a Roman H, it’s present form. In this part 
the Archbishop’s excellent collection, and that of the learned 
John Selden, acquired by negociation with his executors, are 
placed. Selden had originally intended to leave his books to the 
Bodleian ; but upon being refused the loan of some manuscripts 
(which could not statutably be carried out of the library) he 
altered his design, and left them to the society of the Inner 
Temple, on condition that they with the students of the Middle 
Te^iple should erect a building suitable for their reception, in 
failure of which his executors were at liberty to bestow them 
upon any public body. One of tlie terms of their arrangement 
with Oxford was, that the books be for ever hereafter kept 
together in one distinct pile and body under the name of ‘ Mr. 
Selden’s Library.’ ” 

It was upon visiting this celebrated collection in 1605, that 
James 1. (os wc arc informed by Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’) in imitation of Alextmder, at his departure 
broke out into that noble speech ; ‘ If I were not a King, I 
would be an University-man. And if it were so that I must 
be a prisoner, if I might have my wish, I would desire to have 
no other prison than that library, and to be chained together 
with so many good authors et mortuis magist7'is* ” 

Other principal benefactors were General Fairfax, Dr. 
Marshall Rector of Lincoln College, ^ishops Barlow and Tan- 
ner* Drs. Godwin and llawlitison, Browne Willis (the two latter 
to a great amount in coins, seals, vSre.), Antony Wood, See. 
These donations, with several collections purchased by the Uni- 
versity from Drs. Hlintington and Pocock, Mr. Greaves, Ac. 
tnive made it one of the largest libraries iif Europe. 

2e a 
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information. But on the death of that minister he 

In consequence of the inadequacy of the apartment to 86 
many generous and magnificent accumulations, Sir Thomas 
Bodley (for he had received from King James, upon his ac- 
cession, the doubtful honour of knighthood) offered to make 
Considerable additions to it ; and on the nineteenth of July, 
1610, he laid the first stone of the new foundation. He did 
not, indeed, live to see the structure completed; but he had 
the satisfliction to learn, that it was intended immediately, after- 
ward to enlarge the plan of the whole edifice, and in the end 
to form a regular quadrangle : and as he knew that his own 
fortune was inadequate to this great work, he engaged several 
. persons of rank and fortune to forward it by large presents 
to the University, beside bequeathing to it his whole estate. 
He, likewise, drew up some excellent statutes for the regulation 
of the library, which seems to have been the last act of his life. 
He died January 28, 1612-13, and was buried in the chapel of 
Merton College, where a handsome monument was erected to 
his memory : a bust likewise, ** carved to the life by an excel- 
lent hand at London,” was placed in a niche in the south wall 
of the library, at the expense of the Earl of Dorset Chan- 
cellor of the University, with the following inscription ; 

THOMAS SACKVILLUS DORSET. COMES 
SUMMUS ANGLIiE THESAUIIAR. ET 
IIUJUS ACAD. CANCELLAR. 

THOMiE BODLEIO EQUITI AURATO 
QUI BIBLIOTHECAM HANG INSTITUIT 
HONORIS CAUSA P. P. 

And a speech is still annually delivered, at Oxford, in his praise. 
In 1613 also a ‘ LuctiiSj or collection of Funereal Verses, was 
consecrated to his honour under tlie title of ‘ Just a Funebria 
ftolemasi Oxoniensis^ "F/iomce Bodleii Equitis Auratiy celebrata 
in Acadc^id Oxonicnsiy Mensis Martii 29, 1613, 4-to.* Of these, 
one was composed by 'Laud, afterward Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; Uiree cdtiiC from the pen of Burton, author of the * Ana- 
tomy of jVl(.!aachoIyi’ 900(1 a fifth in Greek| by Isaac CassuboD# 
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laid it .aside, till he had finished his favourite work 
the * Britannia;’ after which, receiving fresh materials 
from his friend Sir Thomas Bodley, he in 1615 with 
■ a great accession of reputation published the Annals 
as far as he had proceeded. In 1617, he had brought 
them down, in a second part, to the death of Eli- 
zabeth ; but apprehending that there were some pas- 
sages in this continuation, which might not be well 

was written in the very library founded by his illustrious subject- 
The insertion of the first may gratify the classical reader. 

Si sint vivaces liominiim monumenia lihelli^ 

Nomine si dignos Musa perire vetet ; 

Qu^m Jamce^ Bodleic^ luce monumenia supersunt 
Plurima / quamque lihi est dcbila longa dies! 

Nec juslum reor ut mors^ quee tarnen omnibus una 
Dicitury erquali sit tihi lege data. 

Ergo mortalis quod vitce fata negdrunty 
Concedet sera: posteritatis amor: 

Et nova consiirgcns oUm testabitur cctaSy 
Quam dignns fueras non potuisse mori. 

Guil. Laud, Sac, TheoU Duct, et Coll, Johan, Prases, 

IMITATED, 

If, Bodley, 'tis by books lost talents live, 

If the fond Muse forbid the wise to die ; 

What crowded monuments of thee survive ! 

How due to thee is inimortnlity I 

Nor fits it, thou in common dust should’st fade, 

Though Death o*eT all his rod impartial wield; 

That, which bllmanity^‘^ stern laws forbade. 

The love of late .posterity shaH yield : 

And many a race yet future shall relate, 

How worthy Thou to* have 'scaped the universal fate. 

F, 
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received by the court, he would not suffer it to appear 
so long as he lived.* 

Being now gi'own old and infirm, he resolved to 
(devote i)art of his fortune to the encouragement of 
that branch of literature, by which he himself had 
attained distinction and opulence. With this view, 
in 1622 he founded a professorship of history f in 
the University of Oxford with a salary of 140/. per 
ann., arising out of his manor of Bexley in Kent ; 
and having nominated Mr. Degory Wheare, who had 
distinguished himself by his historical knowledge, to 
be his first Professor, it seemed as if the business of 
his life had been conij)Ieted : for on the eighteenth of 
August 1623, as he was sitting in his study, he sud- 
denly lost the use of his hands and feet, and fell 
upon the floor. From this accident, however, he 
received no a])parent liiirt ; he even recovered the use 
of his limbs : but the disorder terminated in a fever, 
of Avhich he died, November 9, at his house 
Chislehurst. 

* The first edition of the supplementary matter was published 
at Leyden, in 8vo., in and the hrst edition of the Annals 

complete, in folio, at London in 1027. It has been republishcrl 
by Hearne, with many usclul additions, and is one of the best 
historical productions of the moderns. 

f The lecturer, as we learn from a MS. of his in ilie Bod- 
leian Library, was to read a civil history, and therein make 
such observations as might be most useful and profitable for the 
younger students in the University; to direct and instruct them 
in the knowledge an.! us^' of history, antiquity, and times past 
—not intermeddling with the history of the cliurch, or contro- 
versies, farther iliaii sludl give iiglit into those times which he 
«hali then uni i-ld >r that author which he thyn shall read, and 
that very bi. *vly, 
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His books of henildry he bequeathed to the Herald’s 
Office ; and all the rest, printed and manuscript, to 
the library of his friend Sir Robert Cotton. By the 
contrivance however of theljordKcejierWilliams, then 
Bishop of Lincoln and Dean of Westminster, who 
took advantage of an equivocal expression in the 
will, the printed part was sul)s('quently removed to 
the library newly established in the latter church. 

His remains were deposited in Westminster Abljey, 
in the south-aisle, near the learned Isjiac Casaubon 
of Geneva. His funeral was conducted with great 
pomp : the College of Heralds attended in their proper 
habits ; several of the nobility and other persons* of 
distinction walked in the jn’oeession, and a funeral 
^iermon in Latin was preached by Dr. Sutton the 
Sub-Dean. A handsome monument, likewise, was 
erected to liis memory.* 

The character of Camden, both as a writer and 
as a man, acquu’etl him the liighcst degree of repu- 
tation ; and every one eminent for any brancli of 
learning, either at home or abi’oad, cidtivated his 
correspondence and intimacy. To have travelled 
into England, and not to have visited him, would 
have lieen deemed a discreditable omission in foreign- 
ers; and as to liis own countrymen, his most illus- 
trious contcmjM)raries recortl their veneration for him, 
and account it an honour to have ranked themselves 
ill the munbor of his friends. He was visited by six 

* This was defaveil, it is^aiil, by a ycAing gentleman, who in 
resentment of some reflexion thrown out by Camden against the 
reputation of his mother, broke otf the Aose from Ids efligies; 
hut it has been lately repaired, at the expense of the University 

Oxford, . 
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Germati noblemen at one time, in each of whose 
books he inscribed a Lemma, as a testimony of the 
interview. As an antiquarian, he is justly reckoned 
the father of that branch of study in England ; and, 
though he did not bring to k all the knowledge and 
judgement that might have been desired, yet by his 
industry he collected a mass of materials, which 
has served as the basis for all subsequent accumu* 
lations. As an historian, he deserves considerable 
praise. “ His ‘ History of EUzabeth’ (we are told 
by Hume, who is not forward to lavish panegyric 
upon English authors) may be esteemed good compo- 
sition both for stile and manner. It is written with 
simplicity of expression, very rare in that age, and 
with a regard to trnth. It w'ould not perhaps be too 
much to affirm, that it is among the best historical 
productions, w'hich Irave yet Ireen composed by any 
Englishman.*” It may Ire suspected, however, that 
it received no advantage from being srdrmitted to ti^ 
inspection of Elizabeth’s successor. His accounji| 
Scottish affairs under Queen Maiy, we are assi 
by Robertson, is loss accurate than any other, 
had a taste for the elegance of literature, and wf 
Latin verse with purity and harnrorry. 

Beside the w^orks already mentioned, a large col- 
lection of his Latin Letters, w ith sonre smaU tracts, 
has been publkhed by Hearne, from the collections qf 
Dr. Smith. 


, Of his great performance, the ‘Britannia,’ an 
l^nglish translation was published in folio by the iO' 
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aefei^atble Pl^emon Holland, in 1611, with the 
assistance (as it is supposed) of Camden himself ; which 
was reprinted, with many alterations, in 1636. A 
much better translation, however, was given to the 
public in 16S^, in folio, by Edmund Gibson of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, afterward Bishop of Lon« 
don; with additions worthy of Camden himsel£ 
This was reprinted, with additions, in two volumes 
folio in 1722 and 1773. Finally, in 1789 a new 
version from the edition of 1607, in three volumes 
folio, made it’s appearance under the following title : 

‘ Britannia ; or a Chorographical Description of the 
flourisliing Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the Islands adjacent, from the earliest 
Antiquity. By William Camden Translated from 
the Edition puldished by the Author in I6O7. En- 
larged by the latest Discoveries, and illustrated w'ith 
a new Set of Maps and other Copper-Plates, by 
Richard Gough, F. A. and R. SS.’ 

Of liis minor Tracts, one upon the Antiquity, 
Office, and Privilege of Heralds in England, is in- 
serted as a s|)ecimcn of his stile and studies. 

‘ Among all civil nations, since civility first entered 
the world, there have licen officers of arms as medi- 
tators to negotiate p<'ace and war between jmnces 
and countries. The ancient Greeks called them K^iju- 
by whose meditation solemn coveniants with 
their enemies were made. ^Phey were men of espe- 
cial reputation, and carried for their ensign a Cadu- 
ceus (whereupon they were also called ‘ Caduceatores') 
which was a white staff, whereunto were fixed two 
serpents, male pnd female, whereunto was added 
afterwards Copia-cornu. The staff was white, in 
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tokeii of simple tniUi : tlie serj>ent3 betokened wis- 
dom : both sexes, us also the Copia-corntii betokened 
fniitful increase and plenty, the companions of peace. 
They were sent to redeem captives, to treat of peace, 
to procure safe conducts for embassaaors, to require 
the dead botlies to be buried. Inviolable they were 
in the greatest rage of war, and reputed men of a 
divine original; as first descended from Ktipvxit, the 
son «f Mercury, of Avhom they were named Kapuxtf, 
and hereupon Homer calleth Eumedes 0e«o» Kvpvxne, 
It were needless, here, to mention their rites in making 
peace; how they lu’ought rivo lambs, fruits in alx)ttle 
of 'goat-skin, golden chargers, and other vessels, &c., 
as it is noted by Homer. 

* The Romans likewise had tlieir Fcecioles, so called 
n fide et ftuderc faciendo, first instituted in Italy by 
Hessus, and brouglit to Rome first by Ancus ]Mar« 
tins : their college coiisistcd of tAventy. The p|Hn* 
cipal AA as called ^ Pater Pati'atus,' because it 
requisite that he should be Patrinms, that is, 
his father alive, and he himself have children. “'TW 
second was called ‘ Verbniaceus' l)ecause Avhen the 
Fceciales aa'ctc sent clarigatuin, that is ‘ to challenge 
goods taken away clard voce,' he earned the herb 
verbena with flint-stfmes et viva.v h cespite granien, 
as Ovid calleth it, which lie received of the PraAor. 

‘ Dionysius Halicaniass. rccordeth, that six especial 
points were incident to their office. First, 'i'hatthcy 
should have a care, lest the peojde of Rome should 
AA'age Avar against any of their tonfederates. Secondly, 
Tliat they shouki challenge, and n;quire again, goods 
injuriously uiKen away by enemies.. Thirdly, That 
they shou'd proclaim w'ar against such as refused tP 
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make restitution. Fourthly, That they should take 
notice of injuries done contraiy to covenants. Fifthly, 
That they should carefully provide, that conditions 
should be faithfully observed. Sixthly, Tliat they 
should treat and compound peace, and take notice 
what generals and commandei-s had done contrary tq 
their oath. When they reejuired restitution, they 
wore on their head a hood of yarn, and used these 
words : Audi Jupiter, audite Fines, audiat Fas; ego 
sum publicus nuncius popuU Romani, juste pitque 
legatus venio, verhisque rneis Jides sit, <^c. Like- 
wise, when they proclaimed war, they did cast into 
the enemies’ country a bloody s])ear burned at tKe 
upper end, uttering these words, as Au. Gellius re- 
porteth : Quhd populus \^HermundHlus^ hominesque 
populi \lllermmiduli'} advet'sus pppulum Romanum 
bellum fecere deliquereque ; Quhdque populus Ro~ 
vianus cum popiUo [ t[ennmidulo~\ hominibusque\_Her~ 
mundulis^ bellum jussit, ob earn rein ego populusque 
Roman us pojndo [ llermundulol popultsque \Hermun- 
dulis'] bellum indico Jacioque. But this was, stante 
repub lied,, Under the emperors, as I find no men-; 
tion of the F<eciales, yet it seemed they continued : 
for, when Ammianus iVIarcellimis maketh mention of 
the siege of Amidas under .1 Lilian, he reported that 
a Persian did east into the town a l)loody lanc-c. ut 
moris est nostri. After the decay of the Roman 
empire, and erection of kingdoms, the heralds of the 
old Franks canied virgas consecratas, when they 
were employed in messages, that they might not be 
touched or troubled by any : and this wosjuxta ri~ 
turn Francorum, qn Gregorius Turonensis wiiteth, 
Vll. 32. 

‘ But in the time of Carolus Mognu'' began both 
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the reputation, honour, and name of Heralds, as 
JEneas Sylvius reporteth out of an old library-book 
of St. Paulj the author whereof derived their naihe 
jfrom Heros ; but others, to whom most incline, 
from the German word Herald^ which signifieth * old 
and ancient master.’ Yet he which writeth notes 
upon WUleram saith, that Herald signifieth, • faith- 
ful to the army ; ’ and I have found, in some Saxon 
treatise, Heold interpreted Summus Prcepositus. 
Nevertheless, this name is rare, or not found in the 
history of Charles the Great, nor in the times en- 
suing for a long space, either by our writers or 
French writers. The first mention, that 1 remember 
of them in England, was about the time of King 
Edward I. For in the statute of arms or weapons, 
[it was ordained] J^iat ‘ tlic K ings of Heralds should 
wear no armour but their swords, pointless ; and that 
they should only have their Houses des Armes^ and 
no more, which as I conceive are their coats of 
arms.’ The name and honour of them was tnever 
greater, in this realm, than in the time of Kii^ Ed- 
ward III, ; in whose times thene were Kings of Arms, 
Heralds, and Poursevants by j)atent, not only pecu- 
liar to the King, but to others of the principal nobi- 
lity : and Froissart writeth, that King Edward III 
made a Poursevant of Arms, which brought liim 
speedy tidings of happy success in the battle of 
Auroye in Britanny, immediately upon the receipt of 
the new^s an herald, giving him the name of ‘Win- 
desore ; ’ and ?it that time were liveries of coats of 
aiTns first given unto heralds, with the King’s arms 
embroiderea thereon, as the King himself had his 
Tobe ro} il set wkh Uons of gold. In France also, 
as tlif' :iaid Froissart writeth, the same time Philip 
4 
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de Valois increased greatly the state royal of France 
with jousts tourneys, and heralds. As for the pri- 
vileges of heralds, I refer you to the treatise thereof' 
purposely written by Paul, Bishop of Burgos in 
Spaiiv* ■ 
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VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN’S. 


[ 1561 — 1626 .] 


Francis bacon, one of the most illustrious 

of mankind, was the young-er son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper in tlie reign of Elizabeth, f and 
Anne second daughter of Sir Antony Cooke. 

* Authorities. Hawley’s, and Mallet’s Lives of Lord 
Uacon ; Tenison’s Baconiana ; birch’s ISleynoirs of Queen Jilh 
zaht lh ; and British Biographif. 

Sec the Life of Lord Burghley, in this Volume, p. 1$$^ 
Note t- 

:{: His mother, a woman of exemplary piety, born in 
1528, from her eminent attainments in literature is said to have 
been appointed Governess to Edward VI. She translated from 
the Italian into English twenty-five sermons, written by Barn. 
Ochinus on ‘ Tlie Predestination and Election of God,’ which 
were published about 1550. Her version of Bishop Jewel’s 
invaluable * Apology for the Cliurch of England’ from the 
Latin, made for the use of the common people, she sent to 
that Prelate acco mpanied by an epistle in Greek, which he 
answered in the same^ language. It was praised likewise, in 
a very delie ale stile of compliment, by Archbishop Parker. 
He returr'^d to her printed, knowing (as he observed 
in his IcL'o I ) that * he had thereby done*for tlie best, and in 
this point ♦ sod a reasonable policy; that is, to prevent such ex- 
entos a'j her modef;ty would have made in stay of publishing iL 

8 
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He was born at York-House, in the Strand, 
January 2^2, 1561; and discovered such early indi- 
cations of extraordinary genius, that the Queen her- 
self, while he was yet but a boy, took a particular 
delight in trying him with questions ; and, from the 
good sense and manliness of his answers, w as wont 
to call him in mirth, " her young Lord Keeper.’ 

His proficiency in learning Avas so rapid, tliat in 
the twelfth year of his age he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, under Whitgift (subsecjuently 
Archbishop of Canterbury) and had completed <his 
studies there in his sixteenth ; when his father sent 
him to Paris, with a rc(M)mmendation to Sir Amias 
Pawlet, at that time Englisli Embassador in France. 
The confidence of this statesman he so entirely gain- 
ed, that he was soon afterward entrusted with a 
secret commission to the (^ueen, upon the satis-* 
factory execution of which he returned to the 
(continent to finish his travels. 

While abroad, he spent his time, not in leannng 
the vices and follies of foreigners, but in studying 
their constitutions of govi‘iiuiiciit, their maimers and 

That Iier literary reputation extended beyond her own country, 
appears from the circunistanco of Deza’s dedicating to her his 
‘ Meditations^ In birch’s ‘ IMetnoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth’ her name frequently occurs, with portions of her 
cw'respon deuce amply justifying her character for learning. 
The time of her death, and the place of her burial, are equally 
uncertain. 

* Extraordinary as it may appear, he was heard even at that 
early age to object to the Aristotelian fcysteni (then predo- 
luiuant), ** not,” ns lie himself observed to his chaplain and 
biographer Dr. Hawley, “ for the worthlessness of the author^ 
to whom he would ever ascribe all high abilities, but for the un- 
fruitfulness of the way , being a philosophy .only for disputationst 
and contentions, but biii^rcQ: in the prviductiou of wovl^ for the 
benefit of the life of 
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customs, and the charactei's and objects of tftek princes 
and ministers ; and, in his nineteentJi year, he drew 
up a • Succinct View of the State of Europe/ which 
is still extant among his works. 

During his residence in France, Sii' Nicholas died 
suddenly, without having made for him any separate 
provision. This obliged him immediately to return 
home, in order to embrace some respectable employ- 
ment for his support. W^th his father’s reputation 
and success before liini, it is no wonder that he fixed 
up<9h that of tlie law. lie accordingly entered him- 
self of Gray’s Inn/^' and speedily became so eminent 
in*his profession, that at the age of twenty eight he 
was appointed by Queen Elizabeth her Counsel Extra- 
ordinary. 

During the first years liowever of his residence in 
this Society, he did not confine his studies entirely to 
the law, but indulged his excursive genius in a sur- 
vey of the whole circle of sciences. Here indeed he 
appears to have formed, if lie did not mature, the 
plan of his great pliilosojdiical w^ork. f In 1588, he 
was appointed lleculer at Gray’s Inn, 

* His residence in this place he found so agreeable, that lie 
erected there an elegant structure, long known by the name of 
‘ Lord Bacon’s Lodgings,’ which he inhabited occasionally 
throughout the greatest part of his life. 

f Whether or not this first plan lias descended to us, is unas- 
certained. It might probably be that which Gruter, in liis edition 
of Bacon’s Latin Works, has published under the title of ‘ Tern- 
ports FarUis Upon this subject the curious reader 

may consult Biogr. Bfit. Art. Bacon, Note (D.) He appears 
afterward, however, to have been ashamed of this ponipoui 
designutior, in a letter to Father Fulgentio (a learned Italian) 
he lamei.re the puerile and vain confidence, v^hich led him to adopt 
it. memini vwe qundraginta abhinc annis juvenile 

■circa has res confecissty quod fnagnd prorsus^fiducidj et inag* 

‘ Temporis Partum Maximum* inscripsi^ 
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The Lord-Treasurer Burghley having mamed his 
aunt by the mother’s side. Bacon frequently applied 
to him for some j)ost under the government, with a 
view, as he declares, “ to procure the greater assist- 
ance to his capacity and industry in perfecting his 
philosophical desigps.” But his importunity never 
obtained him any thing, except the reversion of the 
office of Register to the Star-Chaml)er, then reckoned 
worth 1,600/. per ann., which did not fall to himtiU 
nearly twenty years afterward.^ Thinking tliere- 
fore, jirobably, that he was neglectd by his uncle, he 
attached himself strongly to the Karl of Essex : and 
hence when tliat noldenmn, a little before his Ml, 
warmly solicited for Bacon the solicitor-generalship, 
his cousin Sir Robert Cecil successfully opposed his 
a})pointment, by n'presenting him to the Queen as a 
man of mere si)eculation, and more likely to distract 
her affams than to serve her usefully and with judge- 
ment, f This, however, appears to have been an 

* This made him say, ‘‘ It was like another man’s ground 
buttalling upon his liouse, which iniglit mend his prospect but 
did not fill his barn.” In gratitude, however, for this reversion, 
he published in 1592 (his first political work) “ Certain Obser- 
vations upon a Idbel entitled ‘ A Declaration of the true Causes 
of the great Troubles/ in which he warmly vindicates at once 
the Lord Treasurer and his own father in particulat*, and occa- 
sionally the rest of Elizabetli’s ministry. 

t Cecil’s conversation with Essex, upon this subject, is pre- 
served by Dr. Birch in his Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
fhc Earl, subsequently, generously made him a present of 
Twickenham Park and it’s Oarden of Pavadise, whither by his 
friend’s indulgence he had frequently before resorted as a re- 
treat, calculated both for study and for the restoration of Iiis 
health : a donation so considerable, that Bacon himself, who 
speaks of this singularly noble act of fi iemlship with warm ey- 
pressions of affection and gratitude, acknowle‘’‘j:ed he sold it 

^VOL. II. 2 F 
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unfounded calumny. Most of his works on law 
were printed, thoug’h- not published, in this reign. 
In 1596, he finished his ‘ Maxims of the liOW,’ con- 
stituting the first part of his ‘ Elements of the com- 
mon Law of England.’ Ilis second Treatise was 
entitled, ‘ The Use of the Law tfor Preservation of 
our Persons, Goods, and good Name, according to 


ilfterward, even at an under-price, for no less a sum than 1800/.! 
Nor was he the only brother benefited by the generosity of 
Essex. That nobleman “ had accommodated Master Antony 
Bacon in partition of his house, and had assigned him a noble 
entertainment. This was a gentleman of impotent feet, but a 
nimble head, and through his hand ran all the intelligences from 
Scotland; who being of a provident nature (contrary to his 
brother, the Lord \'^iscount St. Alban^s) and well knowing the 
advantage of a dangerous secret, would many times cunningly 
let fall some words, as if lie could much amend his fortunes 
under the ‘ Cecilians’ (to whom he was near of alliance, and 
in blood also) and who had made, a.s he was not unwilling 
should be believed, some great proHers to win him away : which 
once or twice he pressed so far, and with such tokens and signs 
of apparent discontent, to my Lord Henry Ifoward, afterward 
Earl of Northampton (who was of the party, and stood himself 
in much umbrage with the Queen) that he flies presently to niy 
Lord of Essex, with whom he was commonly primrp adtuissionis 
by his bed-side in the morning, and tells him that ‘ unless that 
gentleman were presently satisfied w ith some round sum, all 
would he vented/ 

This took the Earl at that time ill-provided, as indeed often- 
times his coffers were low ; whereupon he wns fain suddenly to 
give him Essex House, which the good old Lady Walsinghani 
did afteiward disc .gage out of her own store with and 

before he had (u.stille*d at*' another time, b}" tlie same 

•kill. So a;i we niiiy rate this one secret (as it was finely carried) 
at 4,(XX)/. ill p** 'sent money, beside at the least 1,(KX)/. of annual 
pension tu a private and bed-rid gentlcitian! What w'ould he 
have geft( , if fie coiKd havc gone about his business : ’’ 

14, 1 L) 
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the Laws and Customs of this Land/ a work of 
great value to students. In 1597, his ‘ Essays’ 
were published. About the close of the following 
year, he drew up his ‘ History of the Alienation- 
Office.’ As a farther compliment indeed to his dis- 
tinguished legal attainments, the Society of (ilray’s- 
Inn in 1600 chose him double reader, Avhich office 
he discharged with liis usual ability. 

His pecuniary einljarrassinents, 1 »eing increased by 
this failure of his expectations, bad a bad ('fleet uj)on 
his constitution, which of itself delicate, had already 
been greatly imjiaired by bis nightly lucubrations. 
The disappointment inde(?d, it is said, so much 
affected his health, that be had once resolved to hide 
his chagrin in some foreign country; but, fortn7)ately 
for his oAvn, the remonstrances of Ins friends pre- 
vailed against this rash determination. Eor some 
time afterAvard, however, he laid aside all thoughts 
of jniblic life, and a])plje(l himself wholly to Avorks 
of literature and jffiilosojdiy. 

It Avas not long, before the intimacy of Bacon and 
Essex degeiKTated into cool civility. Bac'on under- 
took to give advice to a vain, aml)itious, and impe- 
tuous nobleman, and respited the neglect of it : on 
the other hand, Essex grcAV sour and reseiwed to a 
friend, Avho importuned liim Avith remonstrance^ 
against his misconduct. At length, Avhen the latter 
Was brought to his trial for high-treason, Bacon, 
in his quaUty of connsel-extraordiyary t(; the Queen, 
pleaded against him! This conduct receives a miser- 
able palliation from the reflexion, that he uas 
obliged to act against him officially, or to dismiss 
nil hopes of ftiture prefermec,!. It was not, unfor- 

2 F ii 
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tunately, in Bacon’s character to liesitate upon such 
an alternative. 

But tliere is a charge against him of a deeper dye, 
which will not admit even of such a wretched excuse. 
We must remember, that an admirable judge of 
human nature * has pronounced him, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 

and that only as a philosopher do we deem him one 
of the most splendid ornaments of his countr}^ 

After the death of Essex, the sarcasms of the 
people upon the court-party, and even ujK)n the 
Queen herself, were so severe, tliat the administra- 
tion thought it necessary to vindicate their conduct 
in an appeal to the public. This odious task they 
artfully assigned to Bacon ; and he impiously de- 
scended to prostitute his abilities in destroying the 
surviving fame of his Ixmefactor, who witli all hw 
faults was still the general darling. His pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ A Declaration of the Treasons of Rulxrt 
Earl of Essex,’ was, in fact, a declaration tliat 
Francis Bacon ished upon any terms to be advaiicid 
at court. Here .again, however, he was destined to 
encounter disappointment ; and being unal)k? to en- 
dure tlie loss of the public esteem, he drew up as a 
counter-piece, and addressed to the Earl of Devon- 
shire, ‘ The Apology of Francis Bacon, in certain 
Imputations coUceniing the Earl of Essex, f Tliis, 

* Po])e. 

f “ Of dis npology thoiigli certainly far from being 
factory, ‘‘ i*. is but fair,” says Clialmers, “ that we should giv® 
outline: ‘ he had given the Earl good advice, which he did 
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being deemed a kind of recantation, he remained 
unprovided for, * and deservedly unpopular till the 
following reign. So sti’ongly indeed was his conduct 
execrated, that his very life was threatened, .and for 
some time he went in daily danger of assassination. 
The obloquy, which he thus mcurred, was not re- 
moved even by his death ; and to this day a stigma 
justly cleaves to his name, in the writings of more 
than one historian, for his unparalleled ingratitude 
to his munificent patron and friend. 

To obviate the continuance of this neglect, he 
successfully ingratiated himself with the Scottish 
party ; and through them his tenders of loyalty ahd 
zeal were conveyed to James, who was hardly seated 
on the English thi’one, before he conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood. In 1604, he farther 

not follpw; that upon this a coldness ensued, which kept them 
at a greater distance than formerly; that yet he continued to give 
counsel to the Earl, and laboured all he could to serve him with 
the Queen ; that, in respect to his last unfortunate act (which 
was, in truth, an act of madness) he liad no knowledge or 
notice whatever; that he did no more than he was in duty bound 
to do for the service of the Queen, in the way of bis profession ; 
and that the ‘ Declaration’ was put upon him altered, after he had 
drawn it, both by the ministers and by the Queen lierself” The 
‘Declaration^ itself too (it ought, farther, to be observed) was 
drawn up wdtU such apparent marks of tenderne.ss for Essex’s 
reputation, that Elizabeth, wlien Bacon read the gaper to her, 
observed — ‘ Old love, she saw, could not easily be forgotten.* 

* During the latter part of this reign, cither 1 Vom pique or from 
patriotism he frequently by his speeches in parliament, where 
he sat as representative for* Middlesex, •gave umbrage to the 
ministry. To her Majesty, however, he preserved a steady 
loyalty ; and upon lier decease he composed an elegant and able 
memorial of the happiness of her reign, equally honourable to 
die author and the subject, which he transmitted to 1 luianiis for 
die use of his ‘ History/ 
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constituted him by patent one of his counsel learned 
in the law, with a fee of forty pounds per ani%f He 
granted him tlie same day, by another patent, a 
^jciision of sixty i)ounds for additional special services 
received fronv^ ids brother and himself*. Having now 
gaitied a firm footing, court, he made it his next 
endeavour to rec over liis lo^l popularity. 

Ill the jireceding rtigu, (lie country people had been 
greatly oppressed by tla' royal juirveyors, and had 
comjilained of then* exactions as an intolerable griev- 
ance. This affair had been laid before the Queen, 
and some nu‘asures had been adopted with a view 
tonedress it; but they had proved ineffectual. The 
House of Commons, therefore, took the business in 
hand, in the first session of the first parliament of 
James ; and selected Bacon, as tlu' person most com- 
jietent to explain to his INIajesty their opinion upon 
this weighty matter. This trust he discfiarged to 
the entire satisf'action of both prince and pe ople, and 
received the thanks of the House in return. Cedi, 
how ever, still op[)osed his advancement ; and in this 
he w as supported by Sir Edw^ard Coke, the Attorney- 
General, who dreadc'd the developement of Bacon’s 
professional and political jiowc'rs. This ac'counls for 
liis not having obtained the promotion, w bich lie had 
so ardi'Titly exjUTted, till 1607, when ujion tiie eleva- 
tion of Sir^Jolm Doderidge to a higher post, he was 
appointed Solicitor-fienera!. 

Erom the date of bis ( lUering upon this office, he 
may be consick red# as ii ('ourtier devotedly attatdied 
to liis !(>;, al nu.ster; constantly favouring liis views 

♦ l in’*? icu to have been tha first act of royal poivcr of 
i.a’ure. 
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in opposition to his own better judgement, and 
to thate spirit of patriotism, which his country had 
a right to claim from him fn the cause of civil 
liberty. 

In breach of the fundamental maxim of nature 
and nations, that ‘ no man is l)ound by laws, to 
which he has not previously either actually or vii% 
tually cons(*nted, and that laws so sanctioncHl cannot 
be abrogated or altered excei)t by the same consent 
which made them,’ he most unconstitutionally con- 
tended, that ‘ it was an inseparable pren^gative of 
the (h'own to dispense with political statutes.’ Fie, 
likewise, exei’<‘ised his subtilest rhetoric to reconcile 
parliaments to impositions by j)rerogativc, wbicli if 
acquiesced in, would spe edily liavc su()(Tscded those 
assemblies allogetlu'r; exasperating the mildness of 
our limited inonan hy into the austerity of a des- 
potism, and (! 0 iTn[iting legal goxTvnnKut into the 
capricious cnK'lties of a tyranny, irnfortnuately for 
this tiino-sorving lawyer, and his assertions (they 
never could ],v his (jpinions) w(‘ know the origin of 
tliest' arljitraiy claims, we liave sorely felt their 
progress, and w"(' have witnessed we trust tlieir 
final and eoinjdc'te extinction at tlie Revolution : a 
period, w hieli with the memory ^ol all it’s patrons 
and supporters w ill be ever dear to liUgland, as tlie 
ej)och of her present liberties, and Iier » consequent 
civil and religious blessings. 

The acconiplisliinent of the foundation of the 
Charter-I louse Ilosjntul, begun hy Sir ^’homas Sut- 
ton and continued by his executors, look place* wliile 
Rucon was Solicitor-! Jeneral ; and in (‘onscipience ot 
^ome discreditalile object on Jiisw part, tiiat noble 
Institution hail to encounter every ol tade, which 
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SO powerful a public functionary could throw in it’s 
way. 

From Bacon’s own letters it appears that James, 
whenever he had the success of a prosecution (parti- 
cularly, in cTiinitial and capital cases) deeply at heart, 
with an intorfertaice most unbccominf^' the majesty of 
tlie cTown was accustomed to issue his special in- 
structions to his Attorney-General upon the occasion ; 
and that officer, obsetpiiously obedient to the royal 
orders, meanly submitted to the* drudgery of sound- 
ing tlic opinion of the Judges upon the point of law 
before it was thoiu^ht advisable to risk their decision 
in* an oj)en trial, recommended the early siftinji^ of 
them before they could have opportunities of mutual 
conferene(', and o\cn uiuU'rtook hy dark insinuations, 
with a view of olitaininj;- Ins coneurrence, to prac- 
tise upon the Ghiof Justi(‘e Coke. To enhance the 
ignominy of a Smerei^n thus insidiously forestalling 
the judgement of a court, in a case of l)lood then 
depending, it must he fartlnn- recollected that .Judges 
were at that time removeahle at the pleasure of tlic 
Crown. 

In farthei- proof ol’ his suhservitmey to the man- 
dates of his IMonarcli, who anxiously wished to 
effect the union of the two king<loms of Ivngland 
and Scotland upon a j)lan extremely detrimental to 
the former. Sir Francis to his indelible disgrace 
strained every nerve in the I louse of ("ommons in 
supi)ort of' thv. m(*asure : but that assemidy was 
already too well convinced of* the arbitrary tc'ndency 
of liis iMaJi sty's vicAvs, to adopt the j)mject laid (be- 
fore the n 

Bafrl' c once more in his ambitious caiwr, he ap- 
plied Vv it n increased earnestness to the business ofhi^ 
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profession; appeared frequently in Westminster-IIall, 
and, from his high reputation as a lawyer, was en- 
gaged in most of the principal causes there agitated. 

In justice to his character it ought to be remarked, 
that whenever his advancement at court was out of 
(piestioii, he zealously served the interests of the 
people. ^Jlius, at a conference held with the Lords, 
to persuade them to concur with the Commons in an 
application to tlie tlirone for abolishing the ancient 
tenures under the crown, and for allowing a certain 
revenue in licai thereof, Sir Francis (as manager for 
the latter) set the inatUT in so ch ar a light, that it 
occasioned the dissolution of the Court of Wards, 
which was justly esteemed an important point carried 
in favour of the public liberties. 

In 1611, lu* was appointed, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Vasavour, a Judge of the Marshafs-Court. 
Under this designation he presided, though for a 
very short time, in the court new ly erected under 
the title of the Palace (V>urt in the verge ol* the 
Ring’s house, and has left in his works a learned and 
meth()di(’al ('liarge, which he delivered to the King 
upon a commission of Over and JirmiiuT. lie now 
derived, partly from his estates and ])artly from his 
professional emolument, an income of nearly five 
thousand pounds a yeaj’ ; and although he w as even 
profuse in his mode of li\ irig, yet as liis public ajj- 
pointments involved no necessary display of official 
mrgnificence, he could have little temptation to avail 
liiinself of the opportunities of aggfandisement, which 
the royal favour must have afforded. It was not till 
fbe promotion (tf Sir Henry Hobart to the Chief 
Justiceship of the C^onimou Ploasv in 1613, that Ixe 
succeeded to the office of AtU) *ncy-GciK *al. 

6 . 
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• 

In the ensuing session of Paiiiament, an objection 
was raised against his retaining his seat among the 
Commons, as his public function required his frequent 
attendance in the Upper House ; but it was urged 
without effect. To his high honour, while he held the 
attorney-generalship, he exerted all his effoits to sup^ 
press the horrid custom of duelling ; and on an infor- 
mation exliibited in the Star-Chamber,^' he delivered 
so excellent a charge upon tliat sidjcct, that the 
Lords of the Council, contrary to Ihicir usual practice, 
ordered it to he |)iiL'! ishcd witl^ the decree of the Court 
upon the cause before them. 

•His private affairs aj>pear now to have l;ccn in 
a more prosperous situation, than at any ensuing 
period of his hfe. Ilis Office brought him in 6000/. 
per ann , ; lie had succeeded to his reversionary ap- 
pointment of Rc'gistrar to the Star-Cliamber, and by 
the* death of his cider brother the family-estates liarf 
fallen into his possession. 

The death of Cecil h]arl of Salisbury, and the dis- 
grace of C'av Earl of wSomerset, ri*m()ved tlie two 
gi’and obstacles of his farther jiioniotion ; and the 
vigour, witli which lie proscciiied the latt('r, joined 
to a due ajiprcc iatioii of his great ahiliti(*s, strongly 
recommended him to Sir Ccorge Villicrs (aftenvard 
Duke of BiK'kingliam) the n(*w' favourite. In culti- 
vating a strict friendship w ith the Duke, however, it 
aj)|)ears that lie had the servic e of his country princi- 
pally at heart ; as may be iiderred from his I .etter of 
Advici* to him (stiH extant in his works) upon the 
duties of ills liigh station. 

Aliout "his time a contest taking place, on a question 


* >Against Friesland Wright. 
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of jurisdiction betn’ien the two Courts of King’s 
Bench and Chancery, over which Coke and Egerton 
respectively presided, Bacon appears to have in- 
fluenced his royal master to pronounce in the Court 
of Star-Chamber a judgement in favour of the lat- 
ter.* During the three years indeed, for which he 
held the attoi-ney-generalsliip, he conducted himself 
with such moderation, and discharged it’s difficult 
jind inti’icate duties with so mucli integrity, that if 
w'c except his strc'uuous suj)port of government in 
tlic prosecuticjn of a Air. St. .Jcjlni for his letter 
against henevolences, and of a clergyman named 
Peacham for passages of a sermon never preached, 
hut found in his study, little or nothing stands on 
record to his rc'proach. 

In 1617) Chancellor Egerton, who had frecjuently 
pctitiorced his Majesty foi* leave to rc'sign, on account 
of his age and infirmitic's, rc'ceived tlie indulgenee he 
recjiK'sted. He had sat in the Court of Chancery 
tAventy-oiu; years, and was regarded as an able 
lawyer ; but, in his official cajiaeity, he bore the eha- 
vaeter of being an abject tool of airministratioii. Sir 
Erancis Bacon, w ho had constantly kept this high 
a{)pointinent in view, encountered a powerful coin- 
tKititor in Sir Edw ard ('oke: but lu> so artfully sug- 
gested to his royal niast(‘r his own ductility, and his 
influence in the House of Commons, at the same 
time depreciating his rival as one a\1io had recently 
upon several occasions slunvn himself desirous rather 
to defend the j-iglits yf the |)eo{»le than the prero- 
gatives of the ei'ow 11 , that ilie seals Avere given to 

• See two letters in the C'ibala, pp. 30, 31. 
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him, with the title of Lord Keeper.* Coke was 

A portion of hi3 letter, addressed upon this occasion to his 
Majesty, is here subjoined: — ‘‘ I beseech your Majesty, Jet me 
put you tlie present case truly. If 3’^ou take my Lord Coke, this 
will follow ; first, your Majesty shall put an over-ruling nature 
into an over-ruling place, which may breed an extreme ; next, 
you shall blunt his industry in matter of finances, which seem- 
cth to aim at another place ; and, lastly, popular men arc no 
sure mounters for your Majesty’s saddle. If you take my Lord 
Hobart, you shall Iiave a Judge at tlie upper end of your council- 
board, and another at the lower end, whereby your Majesty will 
find your prerogative pent : for though there should be emulation 
between them yet ns legists, they will agree in magnifying that 
wherein the}* arc liest. He is no statesman, but an economist 
wholly for himself; so as your Majesty (more than an outward 
form) will find little help in him for the business. If you take 
my Lord Canterbury, I will say no more, but the Chancelior’i 
place requires a whole man; and to have both jurisdictions, spi- 
ritual and temporal, in that height, is fit but for a King, 

Tor myself, I can only present your Majesty with g/oria in 
obsrquio. Yet I dare promise that, if I sit in that place, your 
business shall not make such short turns upon you as it doth: but, 
w'ben a direction is once given, it shall be pursued and per- 
formed ; and your ^rajesty shall only be troubled with the true 
care of a King, wliiab i.s to think iiltat you would have done 
in cliief, and not Iiokv for tin* passages. 

“ I do prcsnir.e also, in respect of my father’s memor}', and 
that I Iiavc been always gracious in thi* Lower House, 1 have 
interest in tlic gentry of Kngland, and siiall be able to do some 
good effect in rt:ctifying that body of parliarncnt-mcn, which is 
vardi) rcrinn : for let me tell your Majesty that that part of the 
Chanccllor’.s place, wdiich is to judge in equity between party 
and party, that same judicial c (whicli, since uiy father’s 

time, but too rrv’cli enlarged) conccrnctb yonr Majesty least, 
more than tiic ecnuittyig of your conscience for justice ; but it 
is in tlic othci pa"t«, of a moderator among your Councils, 
an oversee^ over yonr Judges, of a planter of fit Justices and 
Governoi .h* the country, that comportetb your aifiiirs and thesn 
times mosi i^Cabah, pp. 28, 28.) 
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doomed to retain his new appointment, as Chief 
Justice of the Kinj^’s Bench, because he had been 
remiss in carrying on some severe prosecutions against 
the subject at the suit of tlie crown.* 

Upon delivering to him the seals, his Majesty is 
said to have accompanied them with three cautions : 
1. That he should not seal any thing, but after 
mature deliberation; 2. That he should give righteous 
judgements between parties ; and 3. That he should 
not extend the royal prerogative too far. These pre- 
cepts he made the gi‘o\ind-work of a long and learned 
speech, delivered in court on the day upon which he 
took possession of his high oflice. 

The following year Buckingham, finding Bacon 
a man after his own heart, t)btained for him the dig- 
nity of Chancellor, f ith the Barony of Vcrulain, 

* At the time of* his nomination, Bacon received from the 
Duke of Buckingham tlie following humiliating message: ‘that 
he knew him to be a man of excellent parts, and, as the times 
were, fit to serve the King in the Lord Keeper’s place ; but he 
also knew him of a base ungrateful disposition and an arrant 
knave, apt in his prosperity to ruin any who Jiad raised him from 
adversity; yet for all this he (the Duke) did so much study the 
interest of his Sovereign, that he hud obtained the seals for him, 
but with this assurance — should he ever requite him as he had 
done some others, lie would cast him down as much below scorn, 
as he had now^ raised him high above any honour ho could ever 
have expected.* Bacon patiently endured this message, reply- 
ing, “ I am glad my noble Lord deals so friendly and freely with 
me ; but can he know these abilities in me, and can he think 
when I have attained the highest preferment my profession is 
capable of, 1 shall so mucli fail in my Judgement and under- 
standing as to lose those abilities, and by my miscarriage to so 
noble a patron cast myself headlong from the top of that honour 
to the very bottom of contempt and scorn ? Surely, my Lord 
cannot think so meanly of me.” 

t .During his possession of the ^.'hancellorsh* >, he procured 
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by which title he is chiefly distinguished in the learned 
world: to his higher distinction as Viscount St. 
Alban’s, he was advanced in 1620. 

A few days after the a]>}K)intment of Bacon to the 
liOrd Keepership, his Majesty set out for Scotland; 
and Sir Francis, as the head of the (Council in virtu'" 
of his office, had the chief management of public, 
affaii’s. This happened at the critical juncture, when 
tlie proposition for a treaty of marriage between 
Charl^js Prince of Al’^ales and an Infanta of Spain 
was brought into dis(‘ussion. Bacon, who foresaw 
the difficulties and inconvenienc es Avhich might attend 
this measure, strongly remonstrated against it ; but 
James with his usual pride and pertinacity, against 
every principle of sound policy, ])ersiste(l in his pro- 
ject, till the matc h was abruptly broken oft' l)y tin* 
Prince of Wales and the l)uk(‘ of Buckingham in 
Spain. 

During the King's absence, the' I.ord KcM^per is said 
to have assumed all the " pomp and circumstance^ 
of royalty : he* took jmssc'ssion of his iMajc*sty’s loclg- 
ings, gave audience in the (ireat Bancpieting-l louse, 
conducted himsc*lf with the utmost arrogance* toward 
his brother-councillors, and would not vouchsale to 
open or read in public the letters even of Villiers 


from the King tlic farm of the Alienation Ofiice, whicii was of 
considerable benefit to him, and eventually proved a great part ol 
his subsistence, aft'^r he liad lo.st his office. He, likewise, obtained 
for his residence a graj^t of York House, for which he scciusto 
ha\e retamed a strong afi’ection as the place of his birth, and 
his fiithcr\«5 habitation as Lord Keeper. He appears, indeed, 
occasional -y to have checked the rapacity, of Buckingham, by 
refusing tc; iinfirm grants which he recommended; but in nume- 
rous ins^anr ..*s he did not scruple to affix the great seal to patents, 
evidently intended us instruments of extortion, 
o • 
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himself, though stated to require despatch, or return 
him any answer. When he heard however that 
James was on his return, he ‘ re-invested himself 
with his old rags of baseness,’ attended two days in 
Buckingham’s antc-chamber, sitting upon a wooden 
chest with his jiurse and seal lying by him, and on 
the Duke’s entrance fell prostrate before him, kissed 
his feet, and vowed ‘ never to rise till he had his par- 
don.’ Tlie reconciliation which ensued w^as jmrehased 
by such concessions on the |)art of Bacon, that he 
was ever afterward a slave to the favourite and his 
family. 

Another affair likt^wise occurred at this j)eriod, l)y 
which, though of a jwivate nature, the I^ord Keeper 
was deeply disturbed. Winwood, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, having Coke’s interest at heart and 
wishing to bring liiin into favour in opposition to 
Bacon, prevailed uj)on the Cliief Justice to give his 
daxighter in man iagC' with an immense fortune to Sir 
John Villiers, Buckingham’s brotlier, though lu; had 
previously rijected the alliance with marks of disre- 
spect. Bacon, apprehensive that his influence would be 
considerably lessened, if Coke w ei’c introduet'd into the 
Council, with a view of preventing the match went 
so far as to incur the di.spleasure both of the King 
and of his minister : but their resentment appears to 
have l)een only of sliort continuance,* as not long 
aftei-Avard he was elevated to the peerage, f 

* Bacon, indeed, is said upon this occitsion, in direct opposi- 
tion to his former opinion, to have ottered, unasked, his interest 
with the young liidy’.s mother for promoting the union, which 
iie had previously ustjd all his ingenuity to obstruct. 

t Both upon his appointment as Lord Keeper, and his creation 
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Though ambitw^ however, had a large share •in 
the character of liord Verulam, philosophy was 
evidently his ruling passion; for, amidst all the 
variety and intricacy of his employments as a 
lawyer and a statesman, he found time to com- 
pose and to publish, in 1620, the most important 
of all his philosophical tracts, the ‘ Novum Or- 
ganum Sckntiaruin." \ This piece, properly a 


as Viscount St. Alban’s, Bacon displayed an unworthy passion 
for pageantry and parade. In the first instance, in a solemn 
procession to Westtninstcr Hall, he rode on liorsehack in a gown 
of' purple satin between the Lord High Treasurer and tlie Lord 
Privy Seal ; and, in the latter, he hud a Marquis to hear his 
train ! 

t Of this work he sent one copy to his Majesty, and three to 
Sir Henry Wotton, a gentleman of the first reputation at that 
time in tlie learned world. Subjoined arc the letters written by 
them to the author in reply : 

“ My very good Lord, 

“ I have received yonr letter, and your book, than the which 
you couhl not have sent a more acee[)lable present i%to me. 
How thankful I am for it, cannot better he expressed by me, 
than by a firm rcsolucion I have taken: first, to read it throii^k 
with care and attention, tliough I should steal some hours IVom 
my sleep, having otherwise as little spare time to read it, as you 
had to write it; and then to use the liberty of a true fiienti, m 
not sparing to ask you tin; <|uestion in any point whereol’ I sliail 
stand indoubt: as, on the otlier part, I will willingly give ailue 
cominendation lo such [)laces as, in my oj)ini()n, shall dt servo it. 
In the mean time, I can with comfort a.s.siire you, that yon could 
not liave made clioice of a subject more befitting your place, 
and your universal aruf methodical knowledge: and, in the gene- 
ral, I liav( already observed that you jump with me, in keeping 
the midway between the two extremc.s; as al.so, in .some parti- 
culars, 1 ha* found that you agree fully with my o[)inion. And 
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part of his ‘ Grand Instauration of; 



to praying God to give your work as good success as your heart 
can wish, and your labours deserve, I bid you farewell. 

Oet. 16, 1620. « James RJ* 

— Your Lordship hath done a great and ever-living benefit 
to all the children of Nature, and to Nature herself in her utter- 
most extent of latitude, who never before had so noble nor so 
true an interpreter, or (as I am readier to stile your Lordship) 
never so inward a secretary of her cabinet. Hut of your said 
work, which came but this week to my hands, I shall find occa- 
sion to speak more hereafter; having yet read only the first book 
thereof, and a few aphorisms of the second. For it is not a ban- 
quet, that men may superficially taste, and put up the rest .in 
their pockets ; but in truth a solid feast, which requireth due 
mastication. Tlioreforc, when I have once myself perused the 
whole, 1 determine to have it read piece by piece at certain 
hours in my domestic college, as an ancient author : for 1 have 
learned thus much by it already, tliat we are extremely mistaken 
in the computation of antiquity by searching it backward, be- 
cause indeed the first times were the youngest, especially in 
po»t6 of natural discovery and experience. For though I grant 
thatt Adam knew the natures of all beasts, and Solomon of all 
plants, P4)t only more than any, but more than all since their 
time, yet that was by divine infusion : and therefore they did 
not need any such Organum^ as your Lordship hath now delivered 
to tlie world ; nor we neither, if they had left us the memories of 
their wisdom. But I am gone farther than I meant in speaking 
of this excellent labour, while the delight yet 1 feel, and even 
the pride that I take in a certain congeniality (as I may term it) 
with your Lordship’s studies, will scant let me cease : and in- 
deed I owe your Lordship, even by promise (which you are 
pleased to remember, thereby doubly binding me) '^oinc tr* uble 
this way; J mean, by the commerce of pbilosopliical experi- 
ttients, which surely of all other is the most ingenious traffic. 
Therefore, for a beginning, let me tell your Lordship a pretty 
thing which I saw coming down the Danuby, though more re- 
niarkable for the application than for tlie theory. I lay a night 
at Lintz, the metropolis of the Higher Ausjtria; but then in very 
low estate, having b^en, newly taken 1 j llie Duk of Bavaria: 

VOl. II. " 2 G 
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lienees/ * is calculated to promote a more perfect 

who, hkindiente fortund^ was gone on to the late effects. There 
I found Kcplar a man famous in the sciences, as your Lordship 
knows, to whom I purpose to convey from hence one of your 
books, that he may see we have some of our own that can 
honour our King, as well as he hath done with his ^ Harmonica^’ 
In this man’s study I was much taken with the draught .of a 
landscape on a piece of paper, methought masterly done: 
whereof inquiring the author, he bewrayed with a smile it was 
himself ; ailding, ‘ he had done it, non imiquam Picior^ seel tan^ 
qnam Mailicynaticm.^ Tliis set me on fire : at last, he told ma 
how. He hatli a little black tent (of what stuff, is not much 
importing) whieli he can suddenly set up wljere he will in a 
field, and it is convertible like a wind-mill to all quarters at 
pleasure, capable of not much more than one man, as I con- 
ceive, and perhaps at no great ease; exactly close and dark, 
save at one hole about an inch and an half in the diameter, to 
which he applies a long perspective trunk, with the convex- 
glass fitted to tlie said hole, and the concave taken out at the 
other end, which extendeth to about the middle of this erected 
tent, through which the visible radiations of all the . objects 
without arc intromitted, falling upon a paper which is accom- 
modated to receive them : and so he traceth them with li|s pen 
in their natural appearance, turning his little tent round by de- 
grees, till he hath designed the whole aspect of the field. This 
I have described to your Lordship, because I think there might 
be good use made of it for chorograpliy : for otherwise, to 
make landscapes by it were illiberal; though surely no painter 
can do them so precisel}^, &c. &c. 

Your Lordship’s, &c. 

H. WOTTON.” 

^ This great work he distributed into six principal parts: 

1. The Advancement of Learning, in which he takes a view of 
the several objects ifnd branches* of general learning, classing 
them according to the three faculties of the soul — Memory, 
Fancy, nod l iuitustanding : 

*2. The Is (roam Organum (in every phint of view, it’s most 
considerable pv^.tion)* which destroys the very foundation ofth^ 
Aristctelh i phiiosophy, or verbal syllogism, establishing in it’s 
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discipline of our rational faculties than that before 
taught in the schools, by exercising them in con- 
templating the works of nature and art, subjects^ 
far transcending those abstruse scholastic subtilties, 
which serve only to involve iearned men in fxivolous 
disputations. 

Having discovered, observes Granger, the emp- 
tiness of the visionary sc'hemes of philosophy, wliich 
for so many ages had amused mankind, Jio intro- 
duced the sure method of coming to trutli by expe- 
riment. He seemed, indeed, to want only the 
leisure which Sir Isaac Newton enjoyed, and his 
knowledge in geometry, to have* made as surprising 
discoveries as that great man did. He liad, however, 

place the method of induction, as the only true path to the 
temple of Science: 

3. The Sjjlva Sj/lvarum, furnishing materials for the operatioa 
of the * New Organ’ in thellistoiy, I. of Generations, or natural 
productions ; II. of Prctcrgcncrations, or births deviating from 
the stated rule ; and, HI. of Nature as confined or assisted, 
changed or tortured, by the art of man : 

4. The Scala Intellectus, or scries of steps, by which the 
Understanding might regularly ascend in it’s philosophical in- 
quiries : 

5. The Aid 'icipaiiones PhiJosojohuv Scainchcy designed to con- 
tain philosophical hints and suggestions, of which however the 
title and the scheme alone remain ; and 

6. A Finale, intended to exhibit the entire fiibric in all it’s 
grandeur, comprehending tlie universal principles of knowledge 
deduced from experiment and observation. 

The rudiments of this unrivalled work, which merely to have 
conceived at the age of twchty-six almost^merits immortality, is 
supposed by Mallet still to exist, under the title ‘ Of the Inter- 
pretation of Nature;’ and thus we have the advantage of tracing 
the steps, by which he advanced from one discovery to another, 
till his system attained a vastness adapted to astonish and en- 
^‘ghtQn all .succeeding geueratiewfe. 
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the glory of being the first adventurer to the netv 
world of science, and discoverii^ such mines cf 
knowledge as will never be exhausted. 

Bacon had now attained the full gratification of 
his wishes. He had triumphed over his compe- 
titors at court, and he was the subject of general 
admiration in the learned world : but, alas ! how 
short-lived is human greatness ! The veiy next year, 
James was comj)elled to call a parliament; and, as 
the nation was extremely dissatisfied with the conduct 
both of Buckingham and of the Chancellor, the House 

of Commons instituted a strict examination into 

* 

their conduct.* ** His Majesty, by his want of money^ 
was prevented from dissolving* them : in order there- 
fore to divert their resentment from his favourite, 
the monopolies and illegal patents were cancelled 
and recalled by proclamation, and secret countenance 
was given to the prosecution of the Chancellor. In the 
course of tlieir investigations, the Committee appointed 
by the Commons to inquire into theabuses in th^Couj^ 
of Justice reported, that two charges of comiption hH 
been proved against him. FartluT siTutiny produced 
stronger circumstances, and the complaint was sent 
up to the House of Lords.f Upon this the Chan- 

* For this rigour they might plead the royal injunctior. 
When they set about inquiring into the abuses of licences and 
patents, as well as those which existed in the law-courts of the 
realm, his Majesty said in the hearing of the whole house, 

** Spare none, whom you can find just cause to punish.*^ 

( HacJcet*s ‘ Life of jfbp. Williams 49.) 

f The Committee, reporting March 15, 1620, pronounce 
him * a r ian so endued with all parts both of nature and art, as 
that they will say no more of him, being not able to say enough;^ 
and affirm t^at, in one of the two cases before them (that of 
Awbrey) a : at was actually depending before him, when be 
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cellor, who was at that time indisposed, transmitted 
through the Duke of Buckingham a letter, requesting 
their Lordships, 1. To maintain him in their good 
opinion, till his cause was heard ; 2. To give him a 
convenient time, as well in regard of his state of Ul- 
health, as of the importance of the charge, to make 
his defence ; 3. To allow him to except against the 
credit of tlie witnesses, to cross-examine them, and 
to produce evidence in his own favour; and, 4. If 
there came any more petitioqg of the like nature, not 
to take prejudice at their numlx^r, considering that 

received the hardly- raised sum of 100/., though he aftcrw'ard 
made * a very prejudicial and murthcring order ’ against that 
suitor; and that in Egerton’s case likewise, upon which he took 
400/., a suit was depending in the Court of Star-Chamber. 
Lord Bacon having told Sir George Hastings, one of the. evi- 
dences against him, that * he meant to deny tlie charge upon 
his honour,’ Mr. Nevil one of the members of the Lower 
House said ; I would not have that serve his turn, for he him- 
self hath made the nobility swear in Chancery: therefore I 
would have their Lordships informed, what privileges they have 
lost. Next, I would have them note the luxuriant authority 
of that Court, and how it is an inextricable labyrinth, wherein 
resideth such a Minotaur as gormandiseth the liberty of all sub- 
jects whatsoever.” A more striking case subsequently trans- 
pired, of the Lady Wharton. She carried to the Chancellor at 
York House 100/. in a purse ‘ of her own making;’ upon which 
he said, “ What Lord could refuse a purse of so fair a lady’s 
working ? ” After this, he made a decree for her ; but it was not 
perfected, till after a second donation of 200/. Tliis not being 
immediately in her power, ‘ one Shute dealt with her to pass 
over the land to my Lord Chancellor and his heirs, reserving an 
estate for life to herself; wkh power of revocation (r.s, upon her 
> demurring, it was suggested) upon payment of 200/. in a reason- 
able time.’ Other cases, also, were rapidly brought forward, 
(on the authorities oT Keeling and Churchill) of Hull and Hol- 
man, Wroth and Mannering, Hoddy, i^eacock, and Reynell, 
Barker and Bill, Sraithwick and Walsh, See. 
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they were against a Judge, who made two thousand 
orders and decrees in a year. To this application 
the House returned a respectful answer; but, within 
a ipv days, tlieir committee adduced above twenty 
additional instances, in which he had received bribes 
to tlie amount of several thousand pounds.^ Of all 
this tlie |)roofs were so clear, that the illustrious cul- 
prit (with his accustomed elocpicnce, however) threw 
himself upon their mercy, entreating at the same 
time, that ‘ his sentence might not be extended 
I>eyond his dismission from the public office which he 
had disgraced:’ but. as this did not aj)pcar to their 
Lords]ii])s sufficiently explicit, in a second full and 
particular confession f he acknowledged, under cer- 

* IIow then cun Mr. Chalmers discountenance the complaint, 
orjustily the treatment of Mr. Wraynham, alluded to p. 461, 
Note *. 

+ This confession he is said to have made, trusting to some 
royal promises, at the instigation of the ministry, who w ished to 
protect the Duke of Buckingliam from parliamentary vengeance; 
and a story, told by his Lordship’s servant Bushel, of Jam<ijf 
engaging to screen or to reward him, is quoted as authority fflr 
the report. But Bushel, in a speech of his master’s (publislM 
by him in t1>c Tlcct Bi ison, and allow ed to be in a great measure 
fictitious) relates so many iinprol)abIe stories, that his evidences 
requires the support of additional testimony; and, in this in- 
etance, his account is invalidated by his Majesty’s general 
instructions to parliament to pursue tlieir inquiry without re- 
straint, coujiled wdtli liis temporary prorogation of that asscinbly> 

to try if time could mitigate the displeasure, which in both 
liouses was strong against the Lord Chancellor with w’liich 
may be combined tlie ^dmi.ssion of Bacon himself, who on sur- 
rendering the (ircat Seal voluntarily acknowledged, that what 
the Kii-g kad given, his own misconduct had taken a^Ya) t 
* licx c'dj'u eih lulit.’* ^ 

It wimhi rot he d.bTicuIt, from many considerations, to convict 
this conic si m (which, hovvaver, some have professed to admire 
as magnan /nous) of gross disingenuousness and indo&ncy. 
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tain extenuations, most of the instances of conniption 
laid to his charge. As it is a striking document, it 
is here inserted. 

The humble Submission and Supplication of 
Lovd Chancellor liacon to the House of Lords. 

‘ May it please your Lonlships. 

‘ I shall humbly crave at your hands a benign in- 

His sole object in making it was to operate upon their Lord- 
ships’ passions, and to interest tftoir sensibility in his behalf, 
while be was insulting and endeavoiu'ing to impose upon their 
understandings: and as to the crimes laid to his charge, he had 
the audacity, by observing that bribery was vitinm ‘ iemporhy to 
attempt to justify his malversations on the pica of fashion ! There 
is indeed but too much reason to believe that, in lamenting the 
ambition and false glory, which had di\ertcd him from his lite- 
rary and philosophical pursuits, he was influenced less by tho 
convicti^on of his judgement than by the weight of his inortificaM 
tions. He had even consulted Sclden, it appears, as to the 
legality of the judgement pronounced against him by the House 
of Peers, for want of the form of a Session of that Parliament 
in which it was passed and given. Tin's, at least, seems pro- 
bable from a letter of that proflmnd lawyer, dated I'ebruary 14, 
1(321, in reply; in which he observes, that “ admitting it were 
no Sesjiion, but only ‘ a Convention’ (as the proclamation calls 
it) yet the judgements given in the Upper House, if no other 
reason be against them, arc good — as given by virtue of that 
ordinary authority, which they have as the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, which is easily to be conceived without any relation 
to the matter of session; that consisting only in the passing of 
acts with the Royal Assent, or not passing them, cSrc.” This 
distinction between their Tmrdships’ legislative and judicial 
capacity appears to have satisfied the noble delinquent, as we 
hear of no subsequent attempt to reverse the judgement in 
question. Are we from this to infer, that the Speaker of that 
illustrious House was really so little versed in the original and 
extent of it’s jurisdiction ; or ought we not rather to suppose, 
that he was inclined to ridicule and expose the simplicity ot his 
brother-peers ? 
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terpretation of that, which I shall now write: for 
words, that come from wasted spirits and oppressed 
minds, are moi'e safe in being deposited to a noble 
co^truction, than being circled with any reserved 
caution. 

‘ This being moved (and, as I hope, obtained of 
yoiu’ Lordships) as a protection to all that I shall say, 
I shall go on ; but with a very strange entrance, as 
may seem to your Lordships, at first : for, in the 
midst of a state of as great affliction as, I think, a 
mortal man can endure (honour being above life) I 
shall begin with the pi’ofessing of gladness in some 
things. 

* The first is. That hereafter the greatness of a 
judge or magisti’ate shall be no sanctuary or protec- 
tion to him against guiltiness, which is the beginning 
of a golden work. 

‘ The next. That, after this example, it is like 
that judges will fly from any thing in the likeness'^of 
corruption (though it were at a great distance), as 
from a serpent ; which tends to the purging of ^ 
Courts of Justice, and reducing them to their 
honour and splendor. And in these two p(^Ps 
(God is iny witness) though it be my fortune to tie 
the anvil, upon which these two effects are broken 
and wrought, I take no small comfort. But to pass 
from the motions of my heart (whereof God is niy 
judge) to the merits of my cause, whereof your 
Lordships are judges under God and Ids Lieutenant ; 
I do understand, there hath been heretofore expected 
from me some justification ; and therefore I have 
chosen one eiily justification, instead of all others, 
out of tie jostific^jtion of .Job. For after the clear 
submissio;' and confession, which I shall now.^make 
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unto your Lordships, I hope I may say, and justify 
with Job, in these words : “ I have not hid my sin, 
as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in my bosom.” 
This is the only justification, which I will use. ^ 

‘ It resteth therefore, that without fig-leaves I do 
ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that having 
understood the particulai’s of the charge, not formally 
from the House, but enough to inform my conscience 
and memory ; I find matter sufficient and full Ijoth to 
move me to desert my defence, and to move your Lord- 
ships to condemn and censure me. Neither will I trovdjle 
your Lordships by singling these particulars, which 
I think might fall off'. Quid te exempta juvat s’pi- 
nis de pluribus una ? Neither will I prompt your 
Lordships to ohsei’ve upon tlie proofs, wliere they 
come not home, or the scruple touching the credits 
of the witnesses. Neither w ill I represent to your 
Lordshi])s, how far a delence might in divers things 
extenuate the offence, in I’cspect of the time and 
manner of the guUt, or the like circumstances; Init 
only leave these things to spring out of your more 
noble thoughts and observations of the evidence and 
examinations themselves, and chaiitably to wind 
about the particulars of the charge liere and there, 
as God shall put into your mind, and so submit 
myself wholly to your j)iety and grace. 

‘ And now I have spoken to your Lordships as 
Judges, I shall say a few words unto you as Peers 
and Prelates, humbly commending my cause to your 
noble minds and magnanimous aftbetions. 

‘ Your Lordships ai’c not simply Judges, but Par- 
liamentary Judges: you have a farther extent of 
arbiti’aiy power than other courts* and if you be not 
tied by ordinary course of courts, or precedents, in 
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points of strictness and severity, much less in points 
of mercy and mitig«ation. And yet if any thing*, which 
!• shall move, might be contrary to your honourable 
a^d worthy end (the introducing of a reformation) T 
should not seek it. But herein I beseech your Lord- 
ships to give me leave to tell you a story. 

‘ Titus Manlius took his son’s life, for giving battle 
against the proliibition of his General. Not many 
years afterward, the like severity was pursued by 
Papyrius Cursor, the Dictator, against Quintus Max- 
imus ; Avho, being upon the point to be sentenced, was 
by the intercession of some particular persons of the 
senate sj)ared : whereupon Livy maketh this grave 
and gracious observation, Neque 7/iinus firmata est 
discipUmi miiitaris periculo Quinti Ala.viniiy qtidm 
miserabili supplicio Titi ]\Ianl'n ; ‘ tlie discipline of 
war was no less cstal)lished by the questioning of 
Quintus IMaxivnus, than by the j)uiiisliment of Titus 
Manlius.’ And tlie sanu' reason is in the reformation 
of justice ; for the questioning of men in eminent 
places hath the same terror, thoiigli not the sai^ 
rigour, witli the pinuslnnent. But my cause sta| 
not thert^; for my huml)le desire is, that his Majest 
would take the seal into his hands; which is a gi’cht 
downfall, and may servo, I hope, in itself for an 
expiation of my (units. 

‘ Therefore, i(* mercy and mitigation be in your 
liordsliips’ pow er, and no way cross j our cuds, wdiy 
should I not ho[)e of your favour and commiseration? 
Your Ijordships wfil be plcastAl to behold your chief 
pattcri'., the King our Sovereign, a King of incom- 
parable ck uuncy, and w hose heail js inscrutable for 
wisdom a.ei gooiiuess; and your I iOrdships will re,- 
member, here sate not these hundred years before a 
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prince in your House, and. never such a Prince, 
whose presence deserveth to be made memorable by 
records and acts mixed of mercy and justice. Your- 
selves are either Nobles (and compassion ever beat^h 
in the veins of noble blood) or Reverend Prelates, 
who are the servants of Him, that xvoiild 72ot bi^eak 
the bruised recrf, or quench the smokhzgjia.r. You 
all sit upon a high stage, and tlicrcfore cannot but 
be sensible of the change of luiman conditions, and 
of the fall of any from liigli place. 

‘ Neither will your I^ordsliips forget, that there 
are tdtia tempori% as well as ^itia hominis ; and tiie 
beginning of reformation hath tlie contrary powxr 
to the pool of Bethesda: for that liad strcngtJi to 
cure him only that was first cast in, and this hath 
strength to hurt Iiim only tliat is first cast in; and 
for my part, I a\ isli it may stay there, and go no 
farther. 

‘ Lastly, I assure myself, your T.ordsliips have a 
noble feeling of me, as a inembei’ of your own body, 
and one that in tin's very session had some taste of 
your very loving aHeclions; which 1 hope was not a 
lightning before the death of them, but rather a 
spark oi' that grace, which now^ in the conclusion w ill 
more appear. 7Vnd therefore my humble suit to your 
Lordships is, that my j)enitent sulimissiou may be 
iny sentence, the loss of my seal my punisliment, and 
that your Lordshi{)s would recommend mo to his 
Majesty’s gTace and pardon for all that is past. God’s 
Holy Spirit be among you,’ ^ 

A committee of Peers now waited upon liiin to 
demand, ‘ whetliev it were his <iwn liand, that was 
subscribed to the same:’ to wlioni he replied, “ My 
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Lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart, I beseech 
your Lordships to be merciftil to a broken reed.” 

Notwithstanding these abject and humiliating ad- 
missions, however, he was sentenced to pay a mulct of 
forty thousand pounds; to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure ; to be for ever incapable 
of any office, place, or employment in the common- 
wealth ; and never to sit again in parliament, or to 
come within the verge of the court.* 

That so heavy a punishment should have been 
incurred by a man, whose talents have commanded 
the admiration of the world, must ever be regretted; 
but there is no evidence to prove, that the rigour of 
his sentence exceeded the strict limits of justice. He 
might not, perhaps, have been guilty of any flagrant 
infriiigemont of equity in many of liis judicial de- 
crees; it is even j)ossiblc, that his decisions might 
have been made against tlie very persons, who 
had bribed liim : l)ut this, as Aikin justly oKserv^S, 
is not the natural operation of a bribe upon niin^ 
mean enough to accept one : and at any rate the 
who bestowed it without effect, seem to have 
some grounds of complaint. Neither is it any^ 
temiation of his crime, tliat it was stimulated by 

* Upon his fall he wrote a letter to Prince Cliarles, soliciting 
his Royal Highness’ intercession with his Majesty, in which he 
introduced the following profane expression ; “ I hope, as your 
father was my Creator, that you his son will become my Re- 
deemer.” But this is not a solitary instance of his abuse of scrip- 
tural allusion. In his Mlistory of Henry VII.,’ speaking of Sir 
William Stanley’s ^>lacing the crown on the head of that prince, 
then Earl of Richmond, after the memorable action of Bosworth 
Field, he says ; “ 1 he condition of mortal man is not capable of 
:greater benun.;, Iian tlw; King received by the hands of Stanley, 
^ing like il e benefit of Christ, at once to save and crown.” 
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the false ambition of supporting his official splendor^ 
not by the baser goadings of avarice,, or the more 
venial cravings of family provision; or that it in 
many instances, incun^ed by his blind indulgence of 
his servants.* Of this latter cause however, after it 

* Rushworth affirms, that the gifts taken were, for the most 
part, for interlocutory orders.*^ That this is not correctly true, 
may perhaps safely be conjectured from the unwarrantable ex- 
pression of Lord Clifford, who wished ‘ he liad stabbed the Lord- 
Keeper;* a wish, hardly to be accounted for without the sup- 
position of some signal injury. But the matter is placed beyond 
conjecture by the item in the black bead-roll of extortion, ac- 
knowledged by Lord Bacon on the proceedings before the House 
of Lords, respecting the able and unhappy Wraynham or Wrayng- 
liam ; in whose case this President of a Court of Equity con- 
fessed, that * upon his removing to York House he had received 
a suit of hangings to the value of 160^. and upward, which Sir 
Edward Fisher (Wraynliam’s adversary) gave him, by advice of 
Mr. Chute, toward furnishing his house. For complaining of this 
injustice in a petition to the King, that oppressed gentleman was 
prosecuted in the horrid Court of Star-Chamber, was fined and 
imprisoned (even unto death) instead of being relieved, and had 
the still jl^avicr misery of seeing his family reduced from affluence 
to beggary. What the Lords, on their proceedings against 
Wraynbam in the Star-Chamber ‘ for charging Lord Chancellor 
Bacob ^^h injustice,* considered a libel and a slander, the Lords 
on their^^oceedings in parliament against the same Lord Chan- 
cellor, upon an impeachment ‘ for bribery and corruption in the 
execution of his high office,* considered a well-founded complaint 
and true in every particular ! All this Bacon knew : he knew 
Wraynbam innocent and injured, himself guilty, and the Lords 
abused and misled ; and yet lie suffered him and his family to 
sink under calamities, from which after the long lapse of nearly 
two centuries they are but. just under 4he providence of God 
^beginning slowly to emerge. See State-Trials, VII. 102. Tho 
sentence pronounced against Mr. Wraynbam is to be found in 
Fopham*s Reports, p. 135. ]Mr. Chalmers’ short statement, in 
which he calls the injured party ‘ Wrcuhara,* does not appear 
to be drawn up with his accustomed candour and accuracy. 
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was too late, he became so sensible that when upon 
passing, during his prosecution, through a room where 
they were sitting, they all stood up, he said, “ Sit 
down, niy masters; your rise hath been my fall.”* 
The King, however, quickly released him from the 
Tower, made a gTant of his fine to some trustees for 
his benefit, and settled upon him a pension of 1800/. 
per ann. But, as he applied the gi’eatest part of 
his income to tlie payment of debts f contracted 
while he was in office, his expenses in procuring 
materials for experiments in natural philosophy com- 
j)elled him to make such applications to James, as 
prove at once his consummate address and his per- 
fect know ledge of that prince’s disposition. 

Sir Francis Bacon to the King. 

— ‘ For no\v it is thus with me ; I am a year and a 
half old in misery, though (I must ever acknowledge) 
not without some mixture of your Majesty’s grace 
and mercy. For T do not think it j)ossihle, that anjf 
you once hwed should be totally miserable. My ov.^, 

■* While he sat abstracted at the upper end of the table/ they 
are said to liave cheated him at the lower. 

What arms, asks one of his biograplicrs, could suit him better 
than his own! Part of them arc mullets, or stars: and “falling 
stars (says Guillim) are the emblem of the inconstancy of for- 
tune, and unsure footing of ambitious aspirers, which may shine 
for a time ; but in aumoment fall headlong iVom the heaven of 
their liopes, and from the height of their honours, by the strokes 
of justice and by their own demerits.’* 

t Yet, though abotit this time IVd discharged encumbrances 
to the amount of bUOO/., be died nearly thrice that sum in debt. 
Such indeed, even alter his fall, was his insupprcssible passion 
for the p arade of equipage, that Prince Charles observed one 
^day (on iiis rctirtuc) “ Well, do what vve can, tins man 

V^Hcorns to out like a snuff.’* ^ 
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fneans> through mine own improvidence, are poor 
and weak, little better than my father left me. The 
poor things, which I have had from your Majesty, 
are either in question, or at courtesy. My dignities 
remain marks of your past favour, but yet Inirthens 
withal of my present fortune. The poor remnants 
which I had of my former fortunes, in plate or Jewels, 

I havp spread upon poor men, unto whom I owed, 
scarce leaving myself bread. So as, to conclude, I 
must |K)ur out my misery' Ijeforc your Majesty, so 
far as to say ; Si deserts tu, perimiis. 

‘ But as I can offer to your Majesty’s compassion 
little arising from myself to move you, except it be 
iny extreme misery, which I have truly laid open ; 
so looking up to your Majesty yourself, I should 
think I committed Cain’s fault, if I should despair. 
Vour Majesty is a King, whose heart is as inscrut- 
able for secret motions of goodness, as for depth of 
wisdom. You are, Creatoi'-like, factive, and not de- 
structive : you are a prince, in Avhom I liave ever 
noted, 9n aversion against any thing that savoured of 
a hard heart: as, ()n the other side, your princely 
eye wais wont to meet with any motion that was 
made on the relieving part. Therefore, as one that 
hath hail the happiness to know your iNIajesty near 
hand, I have (most gracious Sovereign) faith enough 
for a miracle, much more for a grace that your Ma- 
jesty will not suffer your poor I'reatiire to he utterly 
ilefaced, nor blot that name rjiiite out of your book, 
ujjon which your sacred hand hatli been so oft for 
'new oniaments and additions. Unto this degree of 
compassion, I hope, Uod above (of wliose mercy to- 
ward me, both in my prosperity and adversity, I 
have had great testimonies and pledges, though 
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mine own manifold and wretched tiiit|^H^Id^ne8$ 
might have averted them) ^11 dispose princely 
heart, already prepared to all piety. And Why should 
I not tliink, but that thrice noble prince, who would 
have pulled me out of the fire of a sentence, will 
help to pull me (if I may use that homely phrase) out 
of the mire of an abject and sordid condition in my 
last days? And that excellent favourite of yours 
(the goodness of whose nature contendeth with the 
greatness of his fortune, and who counteth it a prize, 
a second prize to be a good friend, after that prize 
which he carricth to be a good servant) will kiss your 
ha'nds with joy, for any work of piety you shall do 
for me ? And as all commiserating persons (specially 
such, as find their hearts void of malice) are apt to 
think, that all men jnty them, I assure myself that 
the Lords of the Council (who, out of their wisdom 
and nobleness, cannot but be sensible of human 
events) u ill, in this way which I go for the relief of 
my -estate, further and advance your JMajesty’s good- 
ness toward me. For there is a kind of fraternit|| 
between gi’cat men that are, and tiiost^ that hav^ 
been, b(‘ing but the several tenses of one verb. Nay, 

I do farther j)resurae, that lx)th Houses of Parliament 
will love their justice the l)ettcr, if it end not in niy 
min. For I have beeji often told by many of my 
Ijords (as it were, in excusing the severity of the sen- 
tence) that ‘ they knew, they left me in good hands.’ 
And your Abyesty knoweth well, I have begn all my 
life long acceptabl«"to those asscnnblics, not by flattery 
but by modei-ation, and by honest expressing of a 
desire to ha\'c all things go fairly and welL 

But (if '1 may please your Majesty) for Saints, I 
shall givt them reverence, but no adoration. My 
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add^ss is to your Maj<Jsty, the fountain of goodness : 
your M^^sty shall, by the grace of God, not feel that 
in gift, which I shall extremely feel in help : for my 
desires are moderate, and my courses measured to a 
life orderly and reserved; hoping stiU to do your 
Majesty honour in my way. Only I most humbly 
beseech your Majesty to give me leave to conclude 
with tliose words, which necessity speaketh : Help me, 
dear Sovereign Lord and Master ; and pity me so 
far, as I, that liave borne a bag, be not now in 
my age forced in effect to bear a wallet; nor I, 
that desire to live to study, may not Ijc driven to 
study to live. I most lunnbly crave pardon of a lo-ng 
letter, after a long silence. God of heaven ever bless, 
preserve, and prosper your Majesty ! 

Your Majesty’s poor ancient Servant and Beadsman, 

Fn. St. Alban. 

He appears indeed, in some measure, to have re- 
gained his Sovereign’s favour, and on tlie proroga- 
tion of parliament was consulted as to the proper 
methods of reforming the Courts of Justice, and 
takiiig away other jmblic grievances, 14)011 which he 
drew up a memorial still extant in his v orks. By 
additional marks, likewise, of royal indulgence he 
was so much soothed, amidst tlie angiiisJi of a wounded 
character, that he resumed his studies with his accus- 
tomed ardor ; * and, in the spring of 1 622, published 

♦ his humiliated state,” says Dr. A*fkin, ‘‘ he found some 
comfort in comparing his condition with that of three great men 
of antiquity— Demosthenes, Cicero, and Seneca — all of whom, 
after occupying high stations in their respective countries, had 
fallen into deliqucncy and been banished into retirement, where 

VOX.. II. 2 ii 
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his ‘ History of Henry VII.’ On the meeting of the 
new parliament, also, he drew up ‘ Considerations of 
a War with Spain and furnished ‘ Heads of a 
Speech’ for his friend Sir Edward Sackville upon the 
same subject. These services were so well received, 
that upon an application to his Majesty for a full 
remission of his sentence, he easily obtained it.* In 

they consoled themselves with letters and philosophy. These 
examples (as he himself dr'clares) confirmed him in the resolu- 
tion, to which he was otherwise inclined, of devoting the re- 
mainder of his time wholly to writing: and he might have 
adopted the language, in which Cicero addresses philosophy ; 
Ad^ te conjitgimusy a te opem petimuSy tibi nos^ ut anteh magna 
ex partCj sic nunc penitiis toiosqiie tradimus^^ 

That with so many grounds of mortification, external and 
internal, he should have been led occasionally to practise the 
virtue of humility, cannot excite surprise. It was a noble reply, 
which he made to the French embassador, on being compared 
by him for his Essays to an angel; ‘‘ If the politeness of others 
compare me to an angel, my own infirmities remind me that I 
am a man.” 

His love of science was not less strikingl}^ marked by the calui* 
ness, with which he received from one of his friends an accoi|D| 
of the failure of an application made by him for an important 
favour to court. ‘‘ Be it so,” said he ; then turning to %i6 
chaplain, to whom he was at that moment dictating a statements 
some experiments in natural philosophy, he added “ if that busi- 
ness will not succeed, let us go on with this, which is in our 
power;” and continued the subject without any hesitation of 
speech, or apparent alienation of thought, 

♦ In the warrant directed for that purpose to the Attorney- 
General, his Majesty observed, that ‘ his Lordship had already 
satisfied justice by his sufterings; and himself being always 
inclined to temper justice with mercy, and likewise calling to 
remembrance his former good services, and how well and pro- 
fitably he had spent his time since his troubles, lie wtxs graciously 
pleased lo remove ^rom him tlu;t blot of ignominy wliich yet re- 
mained upon him, of incapacity and disablement, &nd to reini^ 
to him a:? penalties wHatsoever inflicted by that sentence.’ 
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consequence of this pardon, his Lordship was sum- 
moned to the second parliament of Charles I ; but 
his infirmities prevented him from taking his seat. 
Foreseeing now tliat his end was approaching, he 
committed by his will several of his I^atin and philo- 
sophical compositions to Sir William Boswell, his 
Majesty’s agent in Holland (where they were, subse- 
quently, published by Gruter) and his Orations 
jmd Letters to Sir Hunjphrey May Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and Wilhanis Bishop of 
lincoln, Avho succeeded to the possession of the 
Great Seal; injoiniiig them, at the same time, not to 
be divulged, as toucliing too miu h on persons and 
matters of state.” Through this judicious disposition 
of his papers, the gi’cater part of them have, at 
(UfTercnt times, been given to tlie world. 

By the severe Avi liter, Avliieh followed the infectious 
summer of 1()$25, he Avas exceedingly reduced: but 
the spring reviving his spii-its, he made a httle ex- 
cursion into the country, in order to try some expe- 
riments in natural philosophy, and being suddenly 
taken ill, after a week’s indisposition, expired April 
9 , 1626 .^ 

By his lady, the Avoelthy daughter of Aldei inan 
Barnham of London, whom he married when about 
the age of forty, he lelt no issue. 


* It Is to be regretted, tliiit no memorial remains of his last 
hours, except a letter addressed by liimseit’ to the Earl of 
Arundel, under wliose root* ftt Ilighgate lie died. In this, he 
compares himself to the elder Pliny, who lust h.is life by ap- 
proaching too near Mount Vesuvius during an erupt i(jn; and 
hence, perhaps, it maj^ be fairly concluded (as suggested in the 
text) that he felt conscious of having exjlosed himself to some 
uoxious effluvia, in the course of hi:; preceding cxporinuMits. 

a H 1.’ 
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Thus did he at last owe his death to an excess not 
unbecoming a philosopher, in pursuing, with more 
application than his strength could bear, some in- 
quiries concerning the conseiTation of bodies. His 
remains were privately intended in St. Michael’s 
Church, near St. vAlban’s ; and the spot which held 
them remained undistinguished, till a monument was 
erected to his memory by Sir Thomas Meautys, who 
had formerly been in his service, and afterward by 
descent succeeded to the possession of a considerable 
estate. In another country, in a better age (says Mr. 
MaUet) his monument would have stood a public proof 
in what veneration the whole society held a citizen, 
whose genius did them honour, and whose writings 
will instruct their hitest posterity. Verses indeed, 
in various languages, wvro written to his lionour by 
the most eminent scholars of the University of Cam- 
bridge; but his most honourable memorial is to be 
found in his own immortal compositions. 

It was the misfortune of Bacon to bo cursed with 
false ambition, ever restlessly over-heating itself in 
the pursuit of honours which the Crown alone can 
bestow. This stimulated to base compliances a 
heart, naturally formed for great and noble ends, 
and betrayed him into measures full as mean as 
avarice itself. This degraded his lofty faculties, 
contracted his views into the little point of self- 
interest, and st(*eled his feelings .dike against the 
rebukes of coiis(’ien('e and the s(‘nse of true honour. 
The only thi7ig, "^say s Bruc*6r, to bo regretted in 
his wr itings i ^, that he lias increased the dilficulties 
ue(*essa!’iiy attending Ids original and profound 
^iSesearcbes by too dreely making use ol‘ new terms, 
by 1 jading his an*augemeut with an excessive 
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multiplicity and minuteness of divisions. But an 
attentive and accurate reader, already somewhat 
acquainted with philosophical subjects, will meet 
with no insuperable difficulties in studying his works ; 
and, unless ho. be a wonderful proficient in science, 
will reap much benefit as well as pleasure from the 
perusal. He is to be ranked, in fine, in the first 
class of modem philosophers ; having uiujuestionably 
belonged to that superior order of men who by 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge have 
been benefactors to mankind, and truly deserving 
to be stiled, on account of the new track of science 
which he followed, ^ The Columbus of the philoso- 
phical world.’ 

As another cause of his errors, it may be remarked 
that his aiiplication to his studies prevented his at- 
tention to tlie nece ssary rules lor tlic common conduct 
of life. The effect of this, coupled with his suspici- 
ous connivances at his servants, w^as a fatal want of 
regularity in his domestic arrangements. As to 
money, Uke many oth(?r eminent philosopliers, he 
disdained to study it’s value, and therefore he de- 
spised it. I v\ ill not even name another crime im- 
puted to him hy his contemporary Sir Simon D’Ewes,* 
though apparently sustained by soim^ of the alcove- 
stated parts of liis conduct. Suffice it, that posterity 
seem to have accepted the beijuest, contained in a 
singular passage of his last will : ‘‘ For my name and 
memory, I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and 
to foreign nations, and the next *hges;” liis offences 
being only slightly recorded out of deference to his- 

* See Hcarne’s * Historia VittP et Rtg^ti Bicmdi //., Anglic^ 
R^gjis, ^ Monacho quodam de Fvtsham consjgnata/ p. 385. 
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torical truth, while the most ample tribute is univer- 
sally paid to his talents and acquirements. 

Of his philosophical labours, next to his Essays 
appeared his Treatise ‘ On the Proficience and Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Divine and Human,’ pub- 
lished in 1605. Of tliis the object was, to give a 
summary account of the stock of knowledge, which 
mankind then possessed; to lay down this knowledge 
under such natural branches, or scientifical divisions, 
as might most commodiously admit of it’s farther im- 
provement; to point out it’s deficiencies, or desiderata ; 
and, lastly, to show tlirough examples the direct 
ways, by which these deficiencies are to be .supplied. 
After his retirement from public business, he consider- 
ably enlarged and coiTectedthe original; and, with the 
assistance of some friends, translated the whole into 
Latin. This is the edition of 1623, and is properly the 
first part of his ‘ (^rand Instau ration of the Sciences.’* 

In 1607, he .sent a l^atin treatise entitled ‘ Cogi- 
tata et Visa," to his friend Dr. Andrews, Bishop of 
Ely, desiring his opinion of it : the same metl^. 
likewise, he adopted with Sir Thomas Bodhy.f ffliL 
motive <jf his cautious procedure in both cases W||^* 
that this treatise contained tlu; plan of his ‘ 
Organum," which he w.as most anxious to tra^Bmit 
to posterity in the highest att;iinable })erfection.>*' 

* Sec p. '1.50, Note *. 

+ In his works is preserved a small discourse in English, under 
the Latin title of ‘ Labyrintfii,’ containing the original 

draught of his ‘ Cogitata cl Visa.' Such is said to have been 
the anxiety of the illustrious writer upon this subject, that he 
revised ai.d altereil twelve copies, before ’he brought it to the 
state in which it was* finally publislied. BodleyV answer is 
. 5 highly hor.: arable to him. 
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In 1610, he printed a learned tract in Latin* 
entitled, ‘ De Sapientid Vcterum,' On the Wisdom 
of the Ancients. Of this work it may safely be 
pronounced that few books, in any age or other 
nation, have deserved or received more general ap- 
plause, and scarcely any are likely to retain it longer. 
To the admirers of antiquity it was most acceptable, 
and indeed it appeared expressly calculated to justify 
their admii’ation : their opponents, on the other hand, 
were no less delighted with a piece proving, in theii’ 
judgement most demonstratively, tliat the sagacity 
of a modern genius had found out better meanings • 
for the ancients than had ever b^^en meant by them- 
selves. In his introduction, he gives an ample and 
satisfactory account of the reasons which induced him 
to believe, that notwithstanding the seeming absur- 
dities of ancient fable, there was however something 
at the bottom, wliich deserved to be explored. These 
observations, winch arc full of very curious learning, 
he concludes as follows : 

“ But the argument of most weight with me is 
that many of these fables by no means appear 
tefhave been invented by the persons who relate and 
divide them, Homer, Hesiod, and others: for, if I 
assured they first flowed from those latter times 
and authors that transmit them to ns, I should never 
expect any thing singularly great or noble from such 
an origin. But whoever attentively considers the 
thing will find, that these fables are dehvered down 
and related by thost writers, Itot as matters then 
first invented and prf)posed, but as things received 
and embraced in earlier ages. Besides, as they arc 


* It was translated by Sir Arthur Gorges. 
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differently related by writers nearly of the same ages, 
it is easily perceived, that the relaters drew from the 
common stock of ancient tradition, and yaried but in 
the point of embellishment, which is their own : and, 
this, principally, raises my esteem of these fables; 
which I receive not as the product of the age, or the 
invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, gentle 
whispers and the breath of better times, which from 
the traditions of more ancient nations came at len^h 
into the flutes and trum[)ets of the Greeks. Bfit if 
any one shall, notwithstanding this, contend 
• allegork^s are always adventitious or imposed |lpO(n 
the’ aiicieiit fables, and no way native or gppijihely 
contained in them, we might here leave him uhcUs-* 
turbed in that gravity of judgement which he afreets, 
though we cannot lielp accounting it somewhat duU 
and phlegmatic ; and, if it were w orth the trouble, 
proceed to another kind of argument. 

JVIen have proposed to answer two diflerent, and 
contrary, ends by the use of parable ; filr parables 
serve as well to instruct and illustrate, as to w rap uj^ 
and envelop : so that, though for the present w^^drop* 
the concealed usi', and suppose the ancient fables to 
be vague imdeterrninale things formed for amuse- 
ment, still the otlier use must rt'iuaiii and can never 
be given up : and e\ ery man of any learning must 
readily allow, that this method of instructing is l^raye, 
sober, and exceedingly useful and sometimes even 
necessary in the sciences, as it opens an easy and 
familiar passage to^tlie humair understanding in all 
new discoveries, which are abstruse and are out of 
the road of vulgar opinions. 

Hence in the first ages, w hen such inventions and 
conclusions ( f human reason as are not trite ancTcoin- 
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mon were new and little known, all things abounded 
with fables, parables, similies, comparisons, and allu- 
sions, which were not intended to conceal but to in- 
form and teach; while the minds of men continued 
rude and unprjictised in matters of subtilty and specu- 
lation, or even impatient, or in a manner incapable 
of receiving such things as did not directly fall under 
and strike the senses. For, as hierogly|)liics were in 
writing, so were paruldes in use before 
ar^urifents; and even to this day, if any man wotdd 
let'jS^ light in upon the human understanding, and 
corjcf^* prejudice witliout raising contests, animosi- 
ties, "'‘Opposition, or disturbance, he must still go in 
the saffie path, and have recoui’se to the like method 
of allegory, metaphor, and allusion. 

“ To cbnclude, the knowledge of the early ages 
was either gi’eat or happy: great, if they by design 
made this us(' of ti*ope and figure; hap])y, if wliilc 
they had other views, they afforded matter and occa- 
sion to siiclf noble contemplations. I.et eitlior he 
the caa|5^ our pains perhaps will not be misemployed, 
whethiii tve illustrate anticpiity or the things them- 
selves. SThe like, indeed, has been attem])tcd by 
Others : but, to speak ingenuously, their great and 
voluminous labours have almost destroyed the energy, 
the efficacy, and the grace of the thing ; while, un- 
skilled in nature, and with a degree of learning no 
greater than that of common-place, tlwy have applied 
th^ .sense of the pai’ables to certain general and vulgar 
matters, without reaching to their real purport, 
genuine intei’pretation, and fidl depth. 

“, ,For myself, therefore, I expect to appear new 
in these common things; because,, leaving untouched 
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such as are sufficiently plain and open, I shall drive 
only at those that ai’c either deep or rich.” 

On considering^ attentively, says D’Alembert, the 
sound, intelligent, and extensive views of this iUi^ 
trious man, the multiplicity of objects his piercinji 
wit had comprehended* within it’s sphere, and the 
elevation of his stile every where combining the 
boldest images with the most rigorous prccis||^XJ, 


should be teinjitcd to esteem liin\ the 
most universal, anti the most eloquent of philo^^l^s 
His works are justly valued, perhaps more^^lieci 
than known, and therefore more dcservin^fM'^oui 
study than our eulogiiims. Born amidst 
lity of the most profound night, he perceiv^otjiat 
philosophy did not yet exist, though man|^ ^^'Un- 
doubtedly flattered themselves that ^ceUied in 

it : for every age, in proportion to it’s igfl6t|iuce,?Jili 
lieves itself informed of ev(‘ry thing. ; 

He bc'gan l)y taking a general view of tlie vfiipbns 
objects of all natural science's ; lu' divided ;Aosr 
sciences into different branches, of Avhic®lic^p|ad 
made the most exact enumeration ; he exaffii|lf^||hio 
what was already known as to each of Uioijfe objects, 
and he drew iq) an immense catalogue of vj^hat re- 
mained to be discovered, ^riiis was thq j^m and 
subject of his admirable work, on the dij^hity and 
augmentation of natural knowledge. In 
Organ of Scic*n€c?s,’ lie ])ertects tlie views w Inch he had 
pointed out in the first work ; he carries tlumi farther, 
and sliows the Necessity of experimental physics, 
which was nr)t yet thought of. An enemy to sys- 
tems, lu* Ix hoMls philoso|)hy as only that [)art 
knowledge, wliieh ought to contribute to mak^ us^ 
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better or more happy. He seems to limit it to the 
science of useful things, and every where recom- 
mends the study of nature. His other writings are 
j^rmed on the same plan. Every thing in them, 
even to their titles, is expressive of the man of genius, 
of the mind that sees in the gi’cat. He there collects 
'facts ; he there compares experiments, and indicates 
a number to be made. He invites the learned 
fcaj^^dy and perfect the arts, which he deems tlie 
^i^jj^Uustrious and most essential part of human 
k^^Wedge. He exposes, with a noble simplicity, his 
co|^^||res and thoughts on dift’erent objects worthy 
oi||^^9il^ng men ; and he miglit have said, with the 
ol)l”j||ontleTn an of Terence, that ‘ nothing affecting 
was foreign to him/ Science' of nature, 
moraiit^fp^gUtics, eecononnes, all seemed to be within 
the of that luminous and profound wit ; and 

AVe;know not whether most to admire, the richness 
wlif^vhe diffuses over all the subjects he discusses, m* 
tho^di^iity^itli wliich lie discusses them. Mis writ- 
in^Sil(H|not he hotter ( (mijiared tlian to those of Hi[i- 
pocEsjUp on medicine; and they would he neither less 
nor less read, if the culture of the mind was 
as mankind as tlie preservaticiu of their health. 

But thfiip are none e>:cept the ( hii Is of sects (^f all 
Idnds, - w works can have a eertriin siilendor. 
Ba^n^as not of the luunlier, and the form of his 
philosophy was against it. It was ‘too good to fill 
any one with astonishment. Tlie seliolaslic philo- 
iSophy, wdiieh had gabled the aseebdant in bis time, 
cdidd not be overthrown but by bold and new opi- 
nioj)|i; and thcrois no probability that a jihilosophev, 
only intimates to men, ' 'riiis is llie htlle you 
,h£^g learned, this is what vemains for >(mr inquiry,’ 
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Would be calculated for making much noise among his 
contemporaries. We might even presume to hazard 
some degree of reproach against the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon for having been perhaps too timid, if we were 
not sensible with what reserve, and as it tvere with 
what superstition, judgement ought to be passed upon 
so sublime a genius. Thougli he confesses, that the 
scholastic philosophers Iiad enervatt'd the sciences 
by the minutiie of their <jucstions, and that ^^dund 
intellects ouglit to liave mad(' a sacrifice df * the 
study of general In ings to that of particular oBjefcts, 
he seems notwitlistanding, by his frecjuent Aisd of 
sciiool-terms, and sometimes also by his: adoption 
of scholastic princi])Ies, and tlie divisions aiid sul> 
divisions tlien much in vogue, to have showed too 
much delercnce for the predominant taste of his age. 
This great man, aftc'r breaking the shackles of so 
many irons, vas still entangled by some eWiffis, 
which lie eitlier could not or dared not 
asunder. 

But tlie age, ’ observes Burru t, in his 
of Prose- Writers,’ was in some degree' ji 

him. 'I'lie two great evc*nts, tlie revival ot 
the Reformation, had shaken and enliven 
of men ; and many had struck out into new paths of 
successful research. Thesi', however, were travellers 
on journeys of discov c'ry. '^Fhe maj) of the intdllcqtiial 
regions had not yet iu'cii sketched. A few positions 
only were ascertained; tlu^ other parts were desert 
and unknown Butcon came, and with tlu' light ot 
his eiTulgi nt genius illumined the wholes hemisphere 
of tilings: the various objects of impiiry now liecame 
distinctly marked, ,witli their relative positions 
bearing. ; the several tracts toward them were likef- 
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wise indicated, and even made plain ; and men had 
nothing more to do, than to proceed patiently and 
persevtringly to reach with certainty the expected 
end of their labours. From the time of Bacon, in 
couseciuence, the progress of knowledge of all kinds 
has been rapid and continual. That liis writings 
constituted the sole c.ause of this general progression, 
I by no means intend to assert ; but that they taught 
solely,’ and estaldished, tiie only true method of ac- 
quiring knowledge, will not be disputed. The minds 
of jn^ thus enliglitened, their views of things became 
cldar and settled. 7\I1 future c-liange, relative to the 

t, ^ ^ ^ 

metlk)(f of proceedlii^’, is now out of tlie qiiestictn ; 
and we hiay go on, without any risk that our labour 
shall he in vain, to accumulate knowledge, to spread 
illumiriation and happiness. Ilis writings, therefore, 
form one of^ the most iinporttint a^ras, not merely in 
the history of Englisli literature, but in the annals 
of mankind. 

The quality ol' mind, by whi< li Bacon was pre- 
eminently distinguished — a quality, which of all 
others is the most distinctive of genius — was that 
yariety, that universality of intellectual powers, m hicli 
cyiabled him to c’mimu e all nature in the amjile visimi 
of his capacious soul, largely endowed, his 

faculties were kept in unceasing activity by their 
native tforcc ; the voice of fame Avas to him an un- 
necessary stimulus, and he never sought c'xtensive 
and indiscriminate applause. Yet his studies were 
always the principal bysincss of Ijis life. Ilis great 
aim in his philosophical pursuits A\as, to discover 
remedies for all human ills. Hence, ho modestly 
stilfes himself', in liis letter to Fulgentio, ^ the Servant 
of Posterity and thought, and in the event proved. 
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himself to have been bora for the use of human 
kind. 

All the works of Lord Bacon were published col- 
lectively at London, in 1740, in four volumes folio : 
a very correct edition of them was also given to the 
world in 1765 by Dr. Birch, in five volumes 4to.; 
and they have been lately reprinted in ten volumes 
8vo., six being- appropriated to his English, and four 
to his Latin com])ositions. 


Analysis of Bacon's * Advantages of Learning' 

1. Learning relieves man’s afflictions, which arise 
from nature. 

2. Learning represses the inconveniences, wltteh 
grow from man to man. 

3. Learning has a certain concurrence with mili- 
tary virtue. 

4. T-<earning improves private virtues. 

5. I^earning is the greatest of all [)owers. 

6. Learning advances fortune. 

7. Learning i»i {)leasure and delight surpasses all 
other pleasure in nature. 

8. Leaniing insuves immortality. 

Under the fourth and following heads, he observes: 

‘ To proceed now I’rom lmj)crial and Military' 
Virtue to Moral ajid PrivaU: V'irtue : first, it is an 
assured truth, which is contained in the verses ; 

.So/V.c ' inge/luas didicisse fide/ifer arieSf 
Bhiollit 7noreSy ncc sinit ense Jeros. 
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‘ It taketh away the wildness, and barbarism, and 
fierceness of men’s minds: but, indeed, the accent 
had need be upon Jidelifer^ for a little superficial 
learning doth rather work a contrary effect. 

^ It taketh away all levity, temerity, and inso- 
leiicy by copious suggestion of all doubts and diffi- 
culties, and acquainting the mind to balance reasons 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offers and 
conceits of tlie mind, and to accept of nothing but 
examined and tried. 

‘ It takeili away vain admiration of any thing, 
wliich is the root of all w eakness : for all things are 
admired, either because they are new', or I)ccau«e 
they are great. For novelty, no man tliat w adeth in 
learning or contemplation thoroughly, but w ill find 
that printed in his heart. Nil novi super terram. 
Neither can any man marvel at the play of pu])pets, 
that goeth bc^hiiid t!ie curtain and adviseth well of 
the motion. And for magnitude, as Alexander the 
Great, after that he was used to great armies and 
the great conciuests of tlu? spacious jwovinces in 
Asia, when he received letters out of (ireece of some 
fights and serviirs tliere, w hich w ere commonly for a 
|)||^sago ov a fort or some w ailed tow n at the most, 
he said, “ ft seemed to him that he v as advertised 
of the hhttles of the Frogs and the Alice that the 
old tales went of,” So certainly, if a man meditate 
upon the universai iVaine of nature, the earth with 
men upon it (tlie divineness of souls excepted]i will 
not seem nuieh (tthcr lliau an aij^-hill, where some 
unts carry corn, and soii'e ('arry tluar young, and 
some go empty, aii<l all t aiul fro a little lieap ot 
dust. ' • 

‘ It takeili aw'ay or mitiratetli fear of death, or 
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adverse fortune ; which is one of the greatest impe- 
diments of virtue and imperfections of manners. 
For if a man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the 
consideration of the mortality ajfid corruptible nature 
of things, he will easily concur with Epictetus, who 
Avcnt forth one day and saw a woman weeping for 
her pitcher of eartli that was broken; andweht forth 
the next day, and saw a woman weeping for her son 
that Wds dead : and thereupon said, Jleri vidi jra- 
gilem frangi, hodib vidi mortalcm mori. And, there- 
fore, Virgil did excellently and proi'oiindly couple the 
knowledge of causes and the coiujucsts of all fears 
together as cone omit antia : 

Felix (fill pot nil rcnim cognosccrc causas^ 

Qjdque met us omnes ef inexorabilc fat urn 

Subjccit pedibusy strepit unique Acheron I is avSirt. 

* It were too loni;’ to go ovc^r tJio particular reme- 
dies which loaniiiig doth iniiiisU r to all the diseases 
of the mind, sometimes purging the ill Inn 
sometimes opening the obstructions, sometimes 
ing digestion, sometimes increasing appetite, 
times healing the wound and exulcerations thereof, 
and the like ; mid tlunefore 1 will coiu lude with 
that which hath rationem tot ins, which is, that it dis- 
poseth the constitution of the mind not to be fixed or 
settled in tlu^ defects tliereof, but still to be capable 
and susceplilde of giowth and reformation. For the 
unlearned man kiuiws not what it is to dcM cnd into 
himself, or to call^tlimseH' to juroimt ; nor the plea- 
sure of liiat sudvissima vita^ indies sentire sc Jicri 
melioron. 1 he good parts lu' hath he will learn 
to s}i(‘W iv, /le lull, and use them ' dexterously, hut 
not mw ' to increase them. The faults he hath he 
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will learn how to hide and colonv tlu m, Init not much 
to amend them ; like an ill ino^v ei% that mows on 
still, and never whets hi > scythe : hereas with the 
learned man it fares otherv ise, tliat he doth ever 
intermix the correction and amendment of his mind 
with the use and einploym(‘iit tlierecf. Nay fartlier, 
in general and in sum, certain it is tliat veritas and 
bonitas diffei hut as the ^eal and the print : for truth 
prints goodness ; and tliey be the clouds of error, 
which descend in tlie storms of passions and pertur- 
bations. 

‘ From iMoral Virtue let us pass on to matter, of 
Power and (.^nnmaiulment, and consider wlu tlKT in 
right reason tliere be any comparable witli that, 
where\v;jth knowledge investetli and crowneth man’s 
nature. We see the dignity of tlie commandment is 
according to the dignity of the coniinanded : to liave 
commandment over lieasts, as herdinen have, is a 
thing eonhmvptilile ; to have commandment over 
ehildi’cn, as schoolmasters liave, is a matter of small 
lionom* ; to liave commandment over galley-slavc's, is 
a disparagement rather than an honour. Neither is 
the cominandmeiit of tyrants much belter over people, 
\\hich have* put olf tlie generosity oi' tlieir minds : 
and therefore it was ever holden, thiit honours in lice 
inonaiohies and commonwealihs had a sweetness mcno 
than in tyrannies ; because the commandment ex- 
tendeth more over the* wills of nu n, and not only 
over their dc'eds and services. And llierelore, uhen 
Virgil putteth himsc^lf forth to alti ihuic to .Viigiistus 
Ca‘sar the best of humao honours, he doth it in 
these words : 

1 icier que voh'ntcs 
Per popul os dal j nr vho.r.ui: njJ't cfcit Ohpnpu, 

VOL. II. Si, 
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‘ But yet the commandment of knowledge is still 
higher tlian the commandment over the will ; for it 
is a commandment over the reason, belief, and un- 
derstanding of man, which is the highest part of the 
mind, and giveth law to the will itself : for there is 
no power on earth, which settcth up a throne or chair 
of state in the spirits and souls of men, and in their 
cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and belief, but 
knowledge and learning. And therefore we see the 
detestable and extreme pleasure, that arch-heretics 
and false jnojdiets and impostors are transported 
with, when tliey once find in themselves that they 
hate a superiority in the faith and conscience of 
men ; so great as, if they had once tasted of it, it 
is seldom seen that any torture or persecution can 
fiiake them reliiKiuish or abandon it. But as this is 
tliat, whicli the .Author of the Revelation calletli 
" tlie depth or ])rofoundness of vSatan,’ so by argu- 
ment of eonti’arics the just and lawful sovereignty 
over men’s iind(n’standing, by force of truth rightly 
interpreted, is that which a[)pioacheth neai^est to tW 
siiniliti d'? of the divine rule. 

* As for Fortune and Advancement, tlie beneficencf 
of learning is not so confineil to give forlime only to 
states and commonwealths, as it doth not likewise 
give fortune to particular persons. For it was well 
noted long ago, .tliat Homer hath given more men 
th( ir livings than eitlier Sylla or Caesar or Augustus 
ever did, noluithsrt^anding their great largesses and 
donai!' es wvd distributions of lands to so many le- 
gioirs : no eoubt it is hard to say, whether anns 

or h ai have (idvuneed grt*ater numbers. And 
ill ca c sovereignty we see, that if' arms or descent 
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have carried away the kingdom, yet learning hath 
carried the priesthood, which ever* hath been in some 
competition with empire. 

• Again, for the Pleasure and Delight of knowledge 
and learning, it far surpasseth all other in nature : for 
shall the pleasures of the affections so exceed the 
pleasure of the senses, as much as the obtaining of 
desire or victory exceedeth a song* or a dinner ; and 
must not, of consequence, the pleasures of the in- 
tellect, or understanding, exceed the jdeasures of tlio 
affections ? We see in all other pleasures tlierc is a 
satiety, and after they be used, their verdure depart- 
eth! which showeth well, they he but dertits of ])lea- 
sure, and not pleasures ; and that it was the novelty 
which pleased, and not the (juality : and therefore we 
see, that voluptuous men tuni friars, and ambitious 
princes turn melanchol 3 ^ But of knowledge there is 
no satiety, hnt satisfaction and appetite are perpe- 
tually interchangeable ; and thci’efore ap[)eareth to 1>c 
good in itself simply, without fallacy or accident. 
Neither is that pleasure of small efficacy rand content- 
ment to the mind of man, which the iK'>et Lucretius 
describeth elegantly. 

Suave mari rnagno^ iurhantibus cequora w^ifisy 

It is a view of delight, saitli he, to stand or 
walk upon the shore-side, and to see a sliip tossed 
with tempest uj'>onthesea; or to be in a fortified 
tower, and to see two battles join upon i/lain. But 
iv is a pleasure iiu'ompa’rable for tlid mind oi' injiii to 
be settled, landed, and for^Tied in the certainty of 
truth, and from thence tn dosery and lichold the 
eiTors, perturbations, labours, and wanderings up 
and down of other men, 

‘Lastly, leaving the vulgar argonr nts — that by 

1 
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learning man cxcellcth man in tliat, wlicrein man ex- 
celleth beasts ; that by learning man asee ndoth to the 
heavens and their motions, where in body he cannot 
come, and the like : let us conclude with the dignity 
and excellency of knowledge and learning, in that 
whereunto man’s nature doth most aspire, which is 
Immortality or Continuance. For to tliis tendeth 
generation, and raising of houses and families ; to tl)is 
tend buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to thb 
tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and celebra- 
tion, and in effect the strength of all other human 
desires. Wc see, then, how far ihe rnonnments of 
wit and learning are more durable than the monu- 
ments of power, or of the hands. For liave not the 
verses of Homer continued twenty five hundred 
years or more, without the loss of a syllable' or letter; 
during which time infinite palaces, te'inples, castles, 
cities liave been decayed and dt'molished ? It is ,not 
possible to have the true pictures or statues of C^^^us, 
Alexander, Ca'sar ; no, nor of the kings or 
personage's of much late*r yevirs : lor the* originals Can- 
not and the ('opies cannot but Iom' of tlu' life 

and truth. But tin* image's of ine'n's wits anel know- 
leelge rennain in books exemjUrd from t!ie wrong of 
tinu's. and rapa!)Ie of jie-ipetual i\‘novation. Neitht v 
are tlu'v fitly to be* ealle'd ‘ image's/ Ix'e auso they 
ge'iicrate still, anel cast the'ir see'els in the ininels of 
others, prove^kirig atid e’ausing iidinite ai'fions and 
opinienis i/i sue e oedirjg* age's : so tl)at if tlie inv(*nlioa 
of the' shlj) was*^lif)U.ght sd nohU*. wliie ii carrktli 
riche ' ;nr! < ijunoelitie's from to place*, and coii- 

Sficicite t^* th(‘ 1 lost remote n'gions jn parlicipatieni ol 
then* !. its, how inuc!i inoi*(' are' le'tters to be inagni- 
fr-d, V ieli, sliijx, j'.a <s tliremgh llu' vast sea oi 
uuie\ ciiid inuke y.gcs so elistant to participate of the 
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wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of 
the other? Nay, farther, we see some of the philo- 
sophers, which were least divine and most immersed 
in the senses, and denied gtmerally the immortality of 
tlie soul, yet came to this point, that Avhatsoever 
motions the spirit of man could a(;t and perform 
without the organs of the body, they thought might 
remain after death, u hich were only those of the 
understanding, and not of the affections : so immortal 
and incorruptible a thing did knf)\vlcdgc seem unto 
them to be ! Hut w e who know' by divine revelation, 
that not only the understanding but the affections 
purified, not only the spirit but the body changed, 
shall be advanced to immortality, do disclaim in these 
rudiments of the senses. But it must be rennembered 
both in this last point, and so it may likewise he need- 
ful in other places, that in probation of the dignity of 
know ledge or learning, T did in the beginning separate 
divine testinumy from human, w hich method I have 
j)ursu(Hl, and so haniUed them both apart. 

* Neverthele.ss I do not pretend, and I know it 
will be impossible fin- me by any pleading of mine, 
tp reverse the judgement, cither of yKsop’s cock 
that preferred the barley-ccn-n before the gem; or of 
Midas, tluit being chosen judge between AjwUo 
president of the Aluses, and Pan god of the flocks, 
judged for plenty ; or of Paris, that judged for 
beauty and love against wisdom ai\d pow-er ; or oi 
Agrippina, Occidat viutvctn jnodo hnpevt’t, that 
preferred empire w’ith any conditioji n-’-.ver so detestr 
able; or of Ulysses, (jui vctulavi prcBtulit hiiinov^ 
talitati ^ being a figure ot those, w-hich prefer cus- 
tom and habit before all excellency, or of a number 
of the like popular judgements. For these things must 
continue as they have been ■- but so w. I that also con- 
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tinue, whereupon learning hath ever relied, and which 
failcth not ; Justyicata est Sopientia d Jiliis mU* 

The following passage is extracted from his * Nova 
Atlantis^ which (as his Chaplain and Biographer 
Rawley informs us) was projected— ^for it was, 
unfortunately, left unfinished — ut in eA modulum 
qxKedam ct descriptionem Collegii, ad interpreta- 
tionem natiira: et opertim magnitudinem ac poten- 
tiam instituti, c.rhiberet ; idque nomine * Domds 
Salonionis' she Collegii Operum sex Dieruni, 
insignii’ct. 

* Regnavit in hde InsulA ante annos mille et 
mngentos Re.v, citjns meinoriam supra alios omnes 
maximh colirnus et veneramur ; non superstitiosi', 
sed tang Hunt divini cttjimlum instrumenti, licet ho- 
minis mortalis- Nomcn ei fait Holamona. Emn 
autem pro legislatorc hujiis gentis ducimus. Regi 
isti cor Dcits indidii lalum^ ct in bonis inscrutabile; 
qui in illud totus incumbebat, ut regnum ct populitm 
suum Icarct. Itaquc cum secum reputaret, (judm 
suj/icicns ct (ut dicam) substantiva terra hate ex 
stsc j'uerit ad scipsam sustcntandavi sine opibtis 
aut copiis exterorum ; tjuippe quee in circuitisquin- 
qiiics miiic et sexcenta milliariu plus minus con- 
tinerct, et maxbnd ex parte Jer ax imprimis esset 
et bonilatc soli prastarct ; atque rursusperpendensy 
classem et naves regni non segniter applicari ^ et 
cxerceri posse, taju per t ransportationem ct vectu- 
ram /A* portu itt par turn, necnon per navigation^ 
ad insula^ ouastlam adjacentes et imptrio huic d 
legibus '.ibd'tas ; turn verb in memoriaturevocans, 
ondm /■ -x eijlorens co tempore regni hujus status 
rtiprit aa ut milk modis in deterius, se/i. vix vlk 
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modo in melius mutari posset : nihil omnind deesse 
putabai, quo fines sms nobiles plane et heroicos 
assequeretur, nisi ut {quantum humana providentia 
ejficere posset) res illas, qute suo tempore tarn felici- 
ter essent fundatce et stabilities perpetuitate do- 
naret. Q.uocirca, inter leges alias siias fundamen- 
tales, leges plurimas sanxit de introitu exterorum 
inlerdicendoy qui eo tempore satis frequens erat : 
isthoc instituto, quia d novitatibus et mixiuris mo- 
rum metuebat. Verum est, interdictum simile de 
introitu exterorum scito veteri apud Chinenses 
valuisse, atque etiamnum valere. Sed ibi res est 
despicabiliss eosque reddidit gentem curiosanis nm- 
peritanis timidam, et ineptum. xlt legislator noster, 
in lege sud condendds divcrsuin long'e adhibuit 
temperamentum. Primum enhn jura humanitatis 
omnia sarta tecta servavit, in institutis et f iinda- 
tionibus suis pro levamine et solatia peregrinorunt 
afflictorum. — Rex idem, cupiens factis humanitatis 
cousiUa politica adjungere, atque humanilati mi- 
nim}: cunvenire putans ut exteri inviti detinerentur, 
nec minus rationibus status non convenire ut vide- 
rent et insuke hiijusce arcana evulgarent, hanc 
viam iniit. Constituit ut ex exteris, quibns per- 
mission foret in hanc terrain descendere, qui abire 
vellent non prohiherentiir ; qui autem manere pra- 
optarent, comlitiones et x'ixendi j'acultates d statu 
reciperent : in qitd re visa tarn acid polluit, ut post 
tot stcculorum spatia d lege hoc conditd ruemoriani 
nullum habcamus, ns vel unicce^dnntaxat navis qiue 
reditum preetulit, atque tredecim t ant urn virorum 
temporibus diversis qui in nostris navibus reverfi 
olegerunt. Quid autem pnuci illit qui sic redierunt, 
de regione hue propalth int, nos fugit- Facil} 
autem existinutre potest is, quicquH. retulerint non 
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aliter qiidvi pro insonmio quodavi habitum esse. 
Navigationcs autem nostras^ ad partes exteras^ 
vision est legislatori Jiosiro peniths cdcrcert. In 
Chiiui hoc not Jit. Utenim C/iinenses quh volant^ 
ct possunty navigant : quad satis ostendit legem iU 
lorurn^ dc extcris arccmUs^ d pusillanimitate sold 
et nictu provcnirc, Intcrdictio autem hcec nostra 
unam ianium red pit restrictioucm^ eavique cert}: 
adinirabilem : houtim oiim^ quod d communicatione 
cum extcris iruhi possit^ conservat, nudum autem 
evitut. Id cobis nunc aperiam. c lique hic videbor 
aliquautisper ah t o quod agiiur digredi ; sed max 
hoc ipsum ad rem pcrtinerc perspidetis. IntellU 
getis itaqiu\ amid mei pracari, inter acta illius 
regis unum maxim c oninerc. Illiid esd fundatio 
srcc insiitutio Ordinis cujusdam et Sodeiatis^ quani 
nos ‘ Domum Salinnonis" vocamus: nobitissimam dico 
{quantum nos arbitramur) omnium per ierrarum 
vrbem Jundationcm^ atque regni hujuscc luminarc 
'magnum. Doinus here studiis cl conltmplationibus 
operum et creafurarum Dei dicata est. Putnni 
nonnulti nomen traxisse d J undatorc^ paaltilurn cor- 
rupt lun; ac si deheret dici^ ^ Solamonm Domus :] 
vcriim archh a ipsa authenlica sic script um habent^ 
pirout in sermone quotidiano nunc projertur. Itaquc 
nomen Jluxisse arbitror d liege illo JIebra'oruniyq:d 
apud VOS Celebris est, nobis autem non ignotus ; hd- 
hemus cnim portiones aliquas operum suoriim^ qiue 
apud VOS desidera?ilur. Jlistoriam ilium Naturalepi 
dicoy quam eon cripsit de Plantis omnibus. ‘ d Cedro 
fjiban ' usqoe ad II yssopum qua' de pariete egreditHr, 
alqiic dc oantibu,^ rebus quihas vita ct moius inest. 
Iltnc u/ ir'iim meam cogitalio ilia subiit regern nos- 
trum, q^( 'fidoqaidcm se in multi s cum rege illo lle^ 
bvi urinr^ consentirc sensit^ qui multls ante cu)i 
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annis ^iverat^ (Jus titulo fumlationan Jianc hono^ 
r(tsse. Atque in hanc opinionem prcecipui adducor^ 
quod in historicis admodiim (tniiquis inveyiio Societal- 
tern hanc interdwn ‘ Domum Salonioiiis'^ \:ocariy 
interdum autem ^ Collegiu/n Optrnrn st.v Diei'tmiJ 
Vndc Jyersudsiim huheo, regcni ilium nostrum p)\e- 
ccllcntem ah llebrreis didicisscy Dcum mundian 
hunc ct omnia qurv ei insmU sew dienun spatio 
credsse ; idcdqiic, cum domum ilium histiUicrct ad 
inquisitio^icm ct incodioncm nafurcc vcrcc ct intc~ 
rioris reri/m omnium^ quo JDcus conditor 7JiqJorc?/i 
recipe ret gloriam oh Idbricam cariimy homines 
autem iibcriorcm pcrciperott I'ructum inusu caruniy 
indidissc ctiam cl Hind alteriua nomeuy nimiriiniy 
‘ Collegii Opcriivi se.v Dicrum.^ 

‘ Veruniy ut redcamits ad idy quod nunc agitur. 
Fosiqiiam rtw omneni subdilis >urcigalioncm in^ 
terclrvissely priClerqnam in partes hide imperio 
subdiiasy hanc nihllominus ordlnal 'ionem sancivit : 
nimiriaUy singulis duodenis annis niiltendas cw hoc 
7\gno narcs binas in paries orbis diversas : in utrd^ 
que navium ha rum ires iw Fratcrnitate Domus 
Salomon } 3 scor si m xchendos : his in mandafis dan- 
dumy lit nos dc rebus ct statu locorum illoruniy ad 
quos appellt renty ccrliores faccrent ; preecipu't 
aiilcni dc scientiisy arlibusy manaj acturisy ct inven- 
tionibus mundi uuin vsi ; ufquc in reditu librosy in- 
strumcniay cj cniplariu in unoquoque gcncrc ad nos 
poj'crrcnt : navibus postquam in terram Fratres 
^‘Vposuissent, redeunduniy F rat ribas autem usque ad 
novam missioncm peregre manendum: naves hasce 
non aids mcrcibus instruendas quam comment us 
eopid bondy necnon thesauri satis largd quantitate 
in usinn Fratrnm ad res t,^:s coemendas ei homines 
tales remunerandos quibus ‘pus csset. Jam vero ut 
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vobis proferayn modosy qiiibus *vulgus nautartwi 
Cotrcentur ne hi terris ad quas appellant dignos- 
cantury aut quibus modis in terrayn expositi sub 
nomine nationum aliaruyn lateanty aut ad quct loca 
navigationes nosty'(X. desigyiatce sinty aut quce loca 
novis rursus missionibus py'ctfigantuy^ atque alias 
hujus gcney^is circuynstantias qiut ipsayii py^acticam 
partem spectanty inihi proloqni fas non cst ; nequt 
niultum certe ad qucvstionem vestrayn conducet. 

‘ Sic itaqiie videtisy commercium nos instituisse 
non pro auro^ argent o, ct geyimiis ; non pro sericis 
aut aromatibusy neque pro aliis quibusvis rebus 
crassisy scd tantum pro creaturd Dei primuy luce 
scilicet; luccy inquam, in qudeunque iandern terra 
regioyic promimpentc et geynnmante. 


* Other ch«niaclcrUticaI Extracts, if space had admitted, 
might have been made ; of the Vcntoruyii^ from Ms 

* Historia Vcntonini of the t'i Ih'cvifa.'i Vitec in 

HominCy from his ‘ HL'^luria Vita, it Ma7‘tis\'* § 33 — i !•; oftia* 

sixth cI^aptCT of his ‘ Dc Sapiattid Vetenmy^ f ntitictj Pan^ 
sive Shatura ; and, for the disgraceful gr(>s>nc>.s of it\s adulation, 
the first jiart (as far as Qua re, ut ad luce pi am revertar) of lii# 
first book, being the Dedication of the ‘ Dc AapaioUis Sricn- 
iianim* to James I.; subjoining to it, from a sonicwliat latfr 
page, as a self-condemnation, — ‘ hitcrim ymmcrc placet, nos 
nihil minus a^cre (judm til patrocincmur qtiihiisdam prqfesnornm 
institntis ahjcclis et sordidis, f/uihus cl scipsos et literns deho.m- 
idruni : qualcs erant apud Ilomnnos saxulis poslcriurihus philg^ 
sophi qu'ulam in familiis dixit um, moi'inrumque coi 'nn asscctiv 
qnosliaud ahsurdc dicas * liarbatos Parnsitos.^ — Antt' omyiia vero 
nihil tarn qffecit litcrarum di^nitati quum crassa ct turpis adulalioy 
ad quiirn mulli [urquedei imlocti) ct oulamos ct ingenia sulmisere, 
Hccubani jn HcJenani, Faustinam in I-ueretiam, lU ait Du- 
BattaSy transibrrnantcs! Seque. vero aim is laud) ynorem ilium 
receptuxn hu. a., pntronis viincupnndiy cum lilfri, prccscrihn qni hoc 
nomitic (r , ^andi sint, iff. veritatis tantum ct radonis cUentclam sc 
d.chear* A 

liacni *s * Considerations touching the QueenN Service M 
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The World. 

• The World^s a bubble : and the life of man 

Less than a span. 

In his conception wretched; from the womb 

So to the tomb. 

Nurst from his cradle, and brought up to years. 

With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust. 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 

Yet, whilst wuth sorrow here we live opprest. 

What life is best ? 

Courts are but only superficial schools, 

To dandle fools. 

Tlie rural part is turn’d into a den 

Of savage men. 

And where’s a city from foul vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the three? 

Domestic cares afilict the husband’s bed. 

Or pains his head. 

Those that live single take it for a curse. 

Or do things worse. 

These would have children : those that have them, none, 

Or wish them gone. 

What is it then to have or have no wife, 

But single thraldom, or a doable strife ? 

Our own afi'cctions still at home to please. 

Is a disease. 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 

Peril and toil. 

Wars with their noise affright us ; when they ccasc, 

We’re w'fA-se in peace. 

• What then remains, but that we still should cry 

For being born, •uud being born to die 

Ireland^ also, and his Letter supposed to have been addressed 
to Buckingham, wlxn he lirst became the favourite of his Sove- 
reign, with Sir Thomas Bodlcy’s Epistle to his Lordship upori 

his New Philosophy, are Iiighl y w oi thy ot insertion. 

• ^ 
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GEORGE VILLIERS,* 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 


[1592— 1628.] 


George MIJJERS, the celebrated Duke of 

Buckingham, was born in 1592 at Brookesby in 
Ix’iccstershire, w'here hi.s ancestors had chiefly con- 
tinued about the space of four hundred years, rather 
without obscurity than with any great lustre, liaving 
long before been seated Jit Kinalton in the county of 
Nottingham. He uas the thiid son of Sir (ieorge 
Villiers, l)y IMary daughter of Anthony Beauoiont 
of Cole-Orton, Plsq., names on <'ithev side well knbwn 
of ancient extraction. He was nurtured Avhere lie 
had been born, in his first rudiments, till his tenth 
year ; and was thence sent to Billisden s<hofil in the 
same county, where he was tauglit the principk;s of 
music and other slight literature, till his tbirtec'nth, 
at which time his father died. 'J'hen his beautiful 
and provid(;nt mother, for those attributes will not be 
denied her, took him home to her hoiise at Goodlw, 
where she had him In especial'care ; so that he was 
fiist, u> we may say, a domestic favourite : but find- 

% 

♦ Wr?tr , with few variations, by a contemporary in the 
^^iic of ti*; times. 
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ing him, as it should seem, by nature a little studious 
^ind contemplative, she chose ratlicr to endue him 
with the livelier qualities^ and ornaments of youth, 
dancing, fencing, and the like (not without aim then 
perchance, though far off, at a courtier’s life) to 
w liich h'ssons he had such a dexterous proclivity, tliat 
liis teacliers were fain to re-strain his forwcirdness, to 
the end that his brothers, who were under the same 
training, miglit hold pace witli him. 

About the age of eigliteen, he travelled into 
France, where he improved himself well in the lan- 
guage, for one that liad so little grammatical founda- 
tion ; but more in tlie exercises of tliat nobility, dor 
the space of three years, and yet came home in his 
natural plight without affected forms, the ordinary 
disease of travellers, l^pon his return, he passed an- 
other whole year at Goodby, under tlie wing and 
counsels of his mother ; and then was forward to be- 
come a suitor at London to the dfinghter of Sir 
Roger Asliton, a Gentleman of tlie Bed-Chamber to 
King .lames, and Alastcr of the lvol>es. About which 
time, he fell into intimate society w ith Sir John Gre- 
ham, then one of the Gentleincm of liis IMajesty's 
Privy CJiain her ; w ho. I know not upon what lumi- 
naries he espied in liis face, dissuadi^d him from mar- 
riage, and g'ave liim rather encouragement to woo 
fortune in court. '^Fliis advice sunk well into his 
fancy : for w itliin some w Idle thc^King had taken 
upon certain glances, wliereof the first w’as at 
*Aj)tliorpc in a [irogi’ess, such lining of his })erson, 
that he resolved to make !dm a mastcr-picce. and to 
mould him as it w'ere })latonically to Ids owni idea. 
Neither w as liis Majesty ('oiitcnt only to be tlie archi- 
tect of his fortune, w itlioul c^uttiiig his gracious hand 

1 
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likewise to some part of the work itself. He ereii 
veiled his goodness to the giving of his foresaid inend. 
Sir John Greham, secret directions, how and Iqr 
what degrees he should bring him into fiivour. But 
this was quickly discovered by him, who was then 
as yet in some |)ossession of the King’s heart. For 
there is nothing more vigilant, notliing more jealous 
than a favourite, espedally in the wane of his influ* 
ence. Many arts were, accordingly, adopted to resist 
the progress of tliis new affection. All which not- 
withstanding, there was conveyed to Mr. VilKers an 
intimation of the King’s pleasure to wait, and to be 
swOrh his servant, and shortly afterward his Cup-Bearer 
at lai^e; and, the summer following, he was admitted 
into ordinary. After which, favours came thick upon 
him, liker main showers than sprinkling drops or 
dews ; for the next St. George’s Day he was knighted, 
and made Gentleman of the Ring’s Bed-Chandjdif, 
and the very same day received an annual pension 
1000/. for his betft'r support out of the Court 0 
Wards. I* 

At New Year 3 Tide following, the King appoint- 
ed him Master of the Horse; and bestowed upon hint 
the nvost noble Order of the Garter. In August, he 
was created Baron of \t'haddon and V'iscount Vib 
liers : and four inoiiths aftemard was made Karl of 
Buckingham, and sw'orn of his iMajesty’s Privy 
Council. 

The ensxiing March, he attended his Majesty into 
Scotland, and „ a.s, likew ise sw orn a Councillor in 
that kirtydojn ; where he car.ned himself with singular 
and most judicious sweetness of temper, lieing new 
in favmn and having succeeded om; of that nation, 
the Earl ' Somerset, in lii-s Sovereig-n’s graces. 
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About New Year’s Tide again, after his return 
(for those beginnings of years were very propitious to 
him, as if kings selected remarkable days to inaugu- 
rate their favours, that they may appear acts as well 
of the times as of the will) he was created Marquis 
of Buckingham, and made Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land, Chief Justice iu Eyre of all the parks and 
forests south of Trent, Master of the King’s Bench 
Office, Heaxl Steward of Westminster, and Constable 
of Windsor Castle. 

These offices and dignities, however, were hut the 
facings or fringes of his greatness ; in comparison of 
the trust which his gracious master reposed in him, 
when he made him the chief attendant of his son the 
Prince of Wales, in a journey of much adventure, 
and of which all communication had been withheld 
from the rest of Ids most confidential councillors. 

This journey they commenced in 1623, Irom the 
Marquis’ house at New Hall in Essex, setting out 
with disguised I)eai'ds, under tlie assumed names of 
Thomas and .lolin Smith, and attended only by 
Sir Kichoi’d Greham, Master of the Horse to the 
Marquis and in his peculiar favour. Upon passing 
tlie liver opp^isite (Traveseud, for want of sUver, they 
gave the ferryman a piece of two-and-thirty shillings; 
which so affected the poor fellow, that suspecting 
they were going to decide some quarrel beyond sea, 
he entreated the officers of the town to cause them 
to„be arrested at Rochester, through which place 
however they had passed Ijcfore.^ie iutelligence ar- 
rived. On the lirow of the hill beyond that city, they 
were somewhat perplexed by espying the French 
ftmbassadoi’, w ith the King’s coach and others attend* 
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ingf him, which made them quit the beaten road, and 
* teach post hackneys to leap hedges.’ 

At Canterbury, whither some rumour (it should 
seem) had pi'eceded them, the mayor of the town 
came himself to seize them, as they were taking fresli 
horses ; bluntly alleging a warrant to stop them, first 
from the Coiincil, next from Sir Lewis liew'kner 
Master of the Cert monies, and lastly from Sir Henry 
IMaiinvai’iug, then Lieuttmant of Dover Castle, At 
these confused fictions tlie Marquis had no leisure to 
laugli; but removing his beard, he told him, that ‘he 
was going jwivately to take a secret view, as Admiral, 
of the forwardness of his Mjijesty’s fleet. Avhich w'as 
then in javparation on the narrow seas.’ 'riiis, with 
some difficulty, procured their liberation. It wa.-: 
six o'clock at night, on account of bad horses and 
frequent impedinu'uts, before tiny reacht'd Dover; 
Avhere tluw found Sir l ViUi« is Cottington (then 
Secretary to the Piince. a!tcrv.ard liaron of Han- 
worth) and Mr. Lndymion i’orter. who b.ad h^n 
sent before to jiro\ id(‘ a vi sscl for tin ir passage to the 
continent. Oi' tl;e>e gentienu n, tiie llaini r w-as .id- 
niitted on ace cunt of bis oflicial connexion with the 
Pn’nce, as wdl as from his long residence* in the 
court of Spain, w Ix'ie lie had g’ained singulaf’ credit, 
oven with that cautious nation, by tlie ( vi'une.ss of 
his carriage .and behaviour; and the latter, not only 
as a bed-cliamlier servant i.f conlidence to bis Roval 
Highness, lint likew ise as a necessary iiistruimiit/or 
his natural skill iu.tlu* S|>anis4i tongue. 'i'lK’se five, 
at fir.s*^ eoil^^!tute(l tlie whole of tlie parly. 

The next n'Mriiing, t.'iking .shipping about six 
o’cloc'k, they hinded at Boulogiu; neariy two liours 
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(afternoon; reaching Montreuil that night, and Paris 
the second day afterward. On the way they met 
with two German gentlemen, newly arrived from 
England, who having seen at Newmarket the Prince 
and the Marquis taking coach with the King, now 
asserted a knowledge of their persons ; but they were 
with no great effort convinced by Sir Richard Gre- 
ham, that they laboured under a mistake. 

At Paris, the Prince spent out' entire day in view- 
ing the curiosities of a city and court, w ]ii( h was so 
near a neighbour to liis future estate's. Of liic French 
Monarch they got a siglit alter dinner in a gailery 
(where he was solacing himself with fanulia]* plea- 
sures) and of the (^>ueen ?riotiier at Iier own table. 
Toward evening, likew ise, I)y mere chance they had 
a full view of the (iueen Infanta, and of the Princess 
Henrietta IVlaria, with otlier great ladies practising 
a masquing-dancc% whicli was then in prepara- 
tion ; having been admitted l)y the (Queen’s liOrd 
Chamberlain, as a matter of courtt'sy to strangers, 
when several of the French nolnlity were shut out. 

From- the next day, wlien they left Paris, they 
spent si:; days in reaching liavoiine, the last towm 
of Framx’, having [uvviously su})plied tl*cinselves at 
Bourdeaux with li> c riding coats, all of one colour 
and fashion, in a kind of noble simplic ity. 

At Bayonne, the Count l)e Graininont, governor 
of that jealous key, took particular^ notice of tlieir 
persons and beliaviour ; o])serving to some of his 
tmin, ‘ That he thoiigJit tliom gentlemen of much 
more \vorth than their habits announced: yet he 
courteously let them pass. Four days after\\ard, 
they reached Matirid. 

To describe the whole course «)f the negotiation 

*VOL. II. 2 K 
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there opened, the public entertainments, the private 
intrigues, the affected confidence, the apprehension 
of both parties, in fine, all the circumstances and 
considerations of religion and state there discussed, 
would better become a royal history or a council- 
table, than a single life. Yet we cannot omit some 
things, which occurred at the meeting of the Marquis 
of Buckingham, ami the Conde d’Olivares. They 
had some shai’per and some milder differences, which 
might easily hapjjcn in s»icb an interview of gran- 
dees,* botli vchenu iit in favour of their respective 
interests. But the most remarkable was ujioii a sup- 
position of the latter, that the former had intimated 
unto him some liopes of the Prince’s conversion. This 
gilded dream, wlien stated in a conference, the Mar- 
quis I’oundly di-avowed; upon which Olivares alleging 
he had given liim ‘ I.a 3Ientida,’ preferred a com- 
plaint to the I’rincc himself. The Marquis, seeing 
Ijoth his honour and the truth at stake, replie^with 
some heat, that ‘ the Conde’s asseveration woulcM^ce 
him to do that which he had not done l)efore ; ,|br he 
now held himself hound, as a gentleman, to mll^itain 

* There is still a tratlitiun in Spain, that Piuckingham (noto- 
riously a great intriguer) was very particular in his addresses to 
the Countess d’Olivares, ulio made an ample discovery of his 
gallantry to her husband. Upon wiiich, it was concerted between 
them, that an infected subject should be substituted in the 
Countess’ place. •I hc effect fully answered their vindictive ex- 
pectation. This story (which, however. Clarendon will .not 
allow ) would fully acyc?4)unt for the ^determined enmity avowed 
by the Unglisli against the Spanish grandee on their separation: 
and it is rouoteiuuieed by the addresses, which he had the hardi- 
hood to pav i!v crance to Anne of Austria, Oueen of Louis Xllh 
Wilson, to , plainly li^nts at this piece of secret history, winch 
/.lasseu cui.ent in his time. 
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the contrary to his affirmative in any sort whatsoever.’ 
This was the highest and harshest point, that occjiTed 
between them ; which, that it went so far, was not 
the Marquis’ fault, nor indeed tliat it went no far- 
ther. Another memorable j)assage, of gentler quality, 
is likewise upon record. The Sj)anish lnini^tcr in- 
formed Buckingham of a certain Hying roj^ort, that 
‘ the Prince wa^? plotting to he sc cretiy gone to 
which the Marquis gave a w ell-ternpcrecl answer, 
that * though love had made his Idighness steal out 
of his own country, yet fear would never make him 
run out of Spain in any other manner than sliould 
become a prince of his royal and generous virtues.’ 

In Spain they remained nearly e ight entire months, 
dining all which time Buckingham lay at home under 
the heaviest maledictions;*' which yet, upon the 

* Neither did tlie Trince himself, tliougli the maniaj^c (ab- 
horred, as it was, by tlie Spaniards) was fJimctioncd by Gros^ory 
XV.i^ under an apprehension tliat the English Catholics would 
be mure cruelly persecuted in the event of it’s failure, escape 
severe censure. Nani, in his discursive History of Venice, 
represents the English as murmuring exceedingly that the heir 
of their crowr should present himsell ‘ as a hostage, rather than 
an ’husband, to win by force of supplication a woman, whom 
Philip and his ministers made it a point ot honour and ot con- 
science to refuse.’ Hut Janies was obstinately bent upon his 
son’s journey, impelled partly by the persuasions ol t!ie i^paiiish 
embassador Gondomar, who Iield out to him tlie lure of his rson- 
in-law’s restitution to the Palatine Elector; and partly by the 
representations of Sir Kenelm Dighy, his o\fn resident at the 
Count of Madrid. Per this shainclul imposition, the knavish 
Spaniard (whom Englishmen* will never forgive, tor his bloody 
persecution of Ralegh), was rccom.penscd on his return witli a 
scut in the Council of State. Charles himself acted the very 
lover of the old romances: occasionally kept his eyes intensely, 
and immovcably, fixed upon the Infaul.i f^r halt an Imur toge- 
ther ; lavished his prodigal presents upon ever^' one, by whom 

K a 
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Prince’s safe retuni, died and vanished away. To 
sum up the result of the journey, discourses ran thus 
among the clearest observers: The Prince himself, 
it was said, without any imaginable strain of his 
i*eligion, had by the sight of foreign couits, and obser- 
vations of the dilTorent natures of the pcojde and 
governments, mucli excited and awakened his spirits, 
and corroborated his Judgement. And as for the 
Marquis, note was tideen of two great advantages 
w])ich he I)ad gained; an increase of title,* and an 
o|)j)ortunity by his long and intinifite association with 
tlie Pi ince of securing as it were two lives in his own 
Ibrtunc and greatness : whereas, otherwise, the estate 
of a favourite is onlv at best that ol'a tenant at will, 
and rarely transmitted. Jlut concerning the Spanish 
commission, which in public estimation w as the main 
scope of the Journey, that w as left in comjdete sus- 
pense, and after some? time utterly laid aside. This 
subjected Huckingliaiu to considcj*abl(i censure: the 
majority believing, iJiat be had brought hack some 
deep distaste from Spain, whieli exasperj^ted his 
counsels; whilt* others, witii imrsher Judginnent, as- 
cribed his conduct to tlic amhition of show ing Jiis 
power either to knit or to dissolve*. 

The wliule scene of aifairs, how ever, w as shifiiJ 


she was .•juriounilcd, to the great disjijatiftlhction of the Lord 
Tieasurer at lioiuu; aiul once scaled the walls of the garcgin 
Uie hukc oi* a momentary interview. % 

The niaich appear^ to have been liioken oft*, perhaps jwincl- 
pally, ^hrou;:fi llie mutual haired of the two favourites d'OIivares 
iiiid ih '.-kii'^hiiuj ; and the only sincerity tliroai^hout was that 
of the tv' ii yuuthl'ul lo\ers, who were biit two beautiful balh> 
howevt « . M the hands of the great players. 

^ IK iud been created u Duke during hU absence. 
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from Spain to France: which alteration being gene- 
rally liked, and aU state-changes l)eing naturally 
attributed to the minister of the day, his Grace be- 
came suddenly and strangely })opular among the 
multitude, and was even in parliament higlily exalted; 
so as for a time apparently to have overcome that 
natural incompatibility, wliich in the ex})erience of 
all ages has been noted between the vulgar and the 
sovereign favour. 

Upon his return from Spain, lie was made Lord 
Warden of tlie Girupie Ports (whicli is, as it were, 
a second admiralty) and Steward likcwvise of th,e 
Manor of Hampton Gourt; dignitievs and offices still 
growing of trust or profit, and the King no\v Iiestow^- 
ing not only out of bcnefi(!ent disposition, but also 
from atif: habitual and confirmed custom. 

Upo^i'tlie death of James, the most important and 
pressing care of his youtliful sikvh ssor w as liis mar- 
riage, for an immediate estaljlishmont of the royal 
line. In tliis the Duke liaving had an especial hand, 
he was sent to conduct hither llie Pihu ess 1 lonrietta 
Maria, youngest daughter to the great Henry of 
Bourbon ; of wdiom his iMajesty, as aliovo stated, liad 
a glimpse in the early part of his travels. '^Idie only 
peer, who accompanied him upon this imssion, w as 
tlie Earl of Montgomery. 

After this fair diseharge, all civil lionours liaving 
been showered upon him h('fove, tlier^ now fell out 
greart occasions to draw- forth his spirits into action, 
by a breach first wdtli Sjiain, and not long afterw ard 
with France itself, notwithstanding the close affinity 
so lately meditati'd* w ith the oik', and actually accom- 
plished with the other; as if indeed, according to 
ttmt pleasant maxim of state, * Kingdom were nevci 
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married.’ This, of necessity, involved the Duke in 
business sufficient to have overset a smaller vessel; 
being the next commander, under the crown, of ports 
and ships. But he was noted willingly to embrace 
those overtures of public employment : for, in the 
parliament assembled at Oxford,- his youth and want 
of experience in maritime service hsid been somewhat 
dec})ly aspersed, even b('fore the sluices and flood-gates 
of popular liberty n'ore yet set o|x;n : so that, to wipe 
out this objection, he now anxiously attended his 
charge. The magazines of ammunition were in- 
spected; the oflieers of remains called to account; 
frequent councils of war summoned, and many private 
conferences lield v\ ith expert seamen ; a fleet pre- 
pared for some attempt upon Spain ; and the Duke 
himself personally de spatchetl to the States-General 
with the I’arl of 1 lolland, a nobleman of singularly 
solid and useful jmblic talents, tf) negotiate liotli with 
the States themselves, and w ith the ministers of 'othci' 
confederate princes, a common diversion I i »r re- 

covery of the Palatinate. 

Here, it w oidd Ik- unjust to omit a iiobl i^ rt of 
Buckingham's during this employment. Thwie was 
a collection of certain rare manuscripts, ex<|uisit(’ly 
written in Araiiic, and brought together from the most 
remote parts by tlie diligenct; of Erpenius, a celebrated 
Oriental scholar, 'riiese, having lieon bt'qu(!athod to 
his widow, wi^rc now upon sale to the* .Jesuits at 
Antwerp, ‘ liquorish chapmen of .such Avare;' ofw'liich 
the Duke lx ing*a\)j wised hy*his Avorthy and learned 
secrci.-iy, i>r. ;Ma.son, lie immediately' oflTered for 
tlieiri o0v‘/., a sum above; their weight in silver, by 
a mixi •' act of magnificence and charity, the more 
* laadfilw* as being out of lus natural These 
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after his death were presented, as nobly as they had 
been bought, to the University of Cambridge by the 
Duchess Dowager, in conformity to her husband’s 
intentkjin,* as intimated to her by Dr. Mason. 

The aforesaid negotiation, thougli urged with ve- 
hemence, detained the Duke a mouth at the Hague ; 
and, upon his return he met no good news of the 
Cadiz attempt. In tlie j)reparation of it, he had 
officio spent mucli solicitudt ; ye t it jaineipally 
failed, as was tliouglit, by late* setting-out, and by 
some contrariety of weather at sea, liich gave time 
for the particular design to transpire. 

Not long a ft (‘1’ ward tlie King, alarmed at the pos- 
ture of his loreigii alfairs, summoned a {)arliament at 
Westminster. In that assembly theie apjieared a 
sudden and marvellous eonversion, in the Duke’s case; 
as if his condition had Ixvn c apable of no mediocri- 
ties. This trouliled him the inoic', Ixu ause it (X'curred 
so immediately upon his ivturn from the Low-Coun- 
tries, where he had been engaged (as he fondly con- 
ceived) in the discharge of a meritorious public duty. 

To the thirteen articles of his impeachment, his 
lyiswcrs were very diligently and civilly couched; and, 
though his heart was hig, they all savoured of an 
humble spirit. This tempest indeed did only shake, 
not rend, his sails : for liis Majesty, considering that 
almost all the alleged offences were' without the com- 
pass of his own reign, and moreover that nothing 
aUeged against liini had been or could l)e jn’oved by 
oath according to the* constitution of the House of 

• He had likewise purposed to raise in tlie same University, of 
which he was ChanODllor, a fair case for those monuments, and 
to furnish it with odier choice Cwllcctions from all parts at hU 
own.charge. 
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Commons (which the Duke himself did not foi^et to 
state, in the preface of his answers) and lastly having 
had such experience of his fidelity abroad, where he 
was chief in trust and in the participation- of - all' 
hazards, found himself engaged in honour to sup^rt 
him at home from any farther inquietude. 

The summer following this parliament^>:af|iri^ 
embargo on ovir trading ships in the river iof Bor- 
deaux, and other points of sovereign afirontj the 
action of Rhe took place ; in which the Duke w^s 
personally employed upon both elements, both as 
Admiral and General, hoping in that sei'vice to re- 
coVcv the {)ublic good-will, which he saw by his own 
example might (luickly 1m? woti and lost. 

His caniage, at this time, was surely noble 
throughout. To the gentlemen, of fair respect ; bouii- 
tifid to the soldit'i’y, whenever he ol»served special 
value in any ; tender and careful of those that tfere 
hurt ; of urK(uestional)le courage in himself, and rtfttier 
fearful of fame than danger. In his countenpaee, 
the part hich all eyes inter]>ret, no o|)en altel^|cHi 
was visible, ev(?n after his expected succour^|||^ 
failed him. But the less he showed withoufi*’lftlii 
more, according to the nature of supin-essed passic^s, 
it wi’ought within : for to Dr. Mason, who slept on a 
pallet by his side, he frequently, in the abs(>nce of 
other ears anti eyes, broke out into bitter and pas- 
sionate exclamations ; protesting, that ‘ neither his 
despatches to divers princes, nor the concerns of- a 
fleet, an aruiv , a •stege, or a 'negotiation, singly or 
collecthel) ■ much affected his repose, as the ap- 
prehensio} that some at home untjer his Majesty, 
of whoiii l e had wqll deserved, u crc now content to 
h r, ret hnn.’ 
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Of theiif two forts, he could not take the one, nor 
would he take the other. But of the general town he 
maintained a seizure and possession upward of three 
months : and on the first disembarkation, disdaining 
to be immured within a wooden vessel, he counte- 
nanced the landing in his long-boat ; where succeeded 
such a defeat of nearly two hundred horse (and these 
not apparently mounted in haste, but for the most 
part gentlemen of good family and great resolution) 
seconded by two thousand foot, as may a\t 11 endure 
comparison with tlu' bravest actions of antl<|uity. 

Upon liis 1 ‘eturn to Plymoulli, a strange accident 
befel^him ; not indeed w'orthy j)erhaps of being re- 
corded for itself', but as it seems to have furnished a 
kind of prelude to liis final period. Lord Goring, a 
gentleman of true honour and of vigilant afledioii 
for bis friend, sent liim an express messenger, anxi- 
ously requesting him to avoid the ordinary road to 
London ; as he liad ercdilde intelligence of a plot 
against his life, to 1)0 put in execution against him on 
his journey to court, l^he Duke, meeting the mes- 
senger on his w^ay, read the letter, hut nevertheless 
without the least imaginable aj)prehension rode lor- 
ward; although his company were not more tlian 
seven or eight in number, and those no otlierwise 
provided for their defunct? than w ith ordinary swords. 
He had not adv’^aneed three miles before lu' met an 
old woman, Avho demanded, ‘ wdigfher the Duke 
*wcre in tlie coinj)any ?’ and on receiving' a reply in 
the aflSrniativo informed him that,* i in the very next 
towm upon his road, she had heard some despeiate 
men vow his death;’ at the same time, directing him 
about by a surer way. This casual warning, joined 
wfith^tlie d(?lil)erate advevti^ cuicut oi his noble lilend. 
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moved liim to communicate all the circumstances to 
his party, who jointly agreed that the woman had 
advised him well. Notwithstanding their impoitu* 
nity, however, he resolved not to change his route ; 
convinced, as he said, that ‘ if he should but once by 
such a procedure make his enemies believe he was 
afi’aid of danger, he should never Uvc without.’ 

Upon this his young nephew. Viscount Fielding, 
out of a no])le spirit bescught him, that ‘ he would at 
least honour him noth bis coat and blue ribbon 
through the town urging that upon his uncle’s life 
lay the pi-operty and prosj)erity of his n holc family, 
and undertaking so to nuiffle up himself -in his hood, 
as the Duke’s manner w as to ride in cold weather, 
that none slinuld dis<x>i-n the difference. At this 
affectionate proposition, the Duke caught him in hjs 
arms, and kissed him ; tledining, howcwer, to accept 
such a gvinercms offer from a nepliew% whose life he 
tendered as dearly as bis owm. At the same tirrfe; 
he liberally rc'w arded the <»ld woman for her go(^ 
will; jjo.l jifter some short directions to his company, 
how the)" should conduct themselves, rode fonvard 
without any aj)i)arent |)erturl)ati()Ti. lie had ao 
sooner tmtered the town, than a soldier caught hold 
of his bridle, which be* thought was in a begging, or 
(l)crchane<! somew hat worse) in a drunken fasliion; 
hut a gentleman of his train w ho followed at some 
distance, conceiving that this iniglit he the hegimiing 
of the intended assault, spurred on his horse, and 
with f. violent rusJi»severed him from the Duke, who 
with the r passed quickly through the town: nei- 
ther Wi, tliere any farther inquiry into the matter, 
his (. la. ; perhaps thinking it wisdom not too deeply 
t ) reseat discontentments. 
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At court he found no change in faces, l)ut smo- 
thered murmurings for the loss of so many gallant 
gentlemen, against which his friends opposed in their 
discourses the ehaiuH^ of war, and the failure of his 
promised supplies. His fame, however, lell more and 
more in obloquy among tlie vulgar, whose judge- 
ments are only reconciled with good successes: so that 
he plainly perceived he must engager in some fresh 
expedition in order to lieal, by his lx‘st endeavours, his 
wounded i*eputation. In the mean while, lie was not 
unmindful, in liis civil course, to practise the usual 
methods of gaining over such as were of principal 
credit in the T.ower House of Parliament, afiplyrng 
lenitives, or subducting from that part where he knew 
the humours Avere sharpest: when, amidst all his 
machinations, lie was surpriscfi willi his fatal stroke. 

There Avas a younger hrotlK r of mean fortune, 
horn in the county of Suffolk, by name ,lohn Felton, 
by nature of a deep, melancholy, siknil, and gloomy 
constitution; Init bred in the aetive pi’ofession of a 
soldier, and at this time lieiitiMiant of a comjiany of 
foot in the regiment connnand(‘d by Sir .lames Ram- 
sey. This man had closely Avithin liimself conceived 
the Duke’s death : hut Avhat may have been his im- 
mediate or greatest motive', is even yet unascer- 
tained. 

It was said at first, that upon liis raptain's death 
he hfid liccn stung a\ ith a denial of his conij^aiiy ; and 
the Duke, it is certain, had in coinphance with Ram- 
sey’s recommendation hestoAA'ed* it upon one Powel, 
the colonel’s lieutenant and a gentleman of extraor- 
dinary valour : hut to this, as Felton a cknoAv lodged, 
Powel both by his station and hjs merit might justly 
protend. By others it was state* , that betvveen a 
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knight of the same county, whom tlie Duke had 
lately taken into some good degree of favour, and the 
said Felton there had been ancient quari’els, which 
might perhaps still lie festering in his breast, and by 
continued inflammation produce this gangrenous re- 
sult. Neither of these causes, however, appears 
adequate to the great effect. The assassin himself, 
not three hours before his execution, alleged to 
Sir Richard Greliam two only inducements : tlic 
fii’st, a certain lil)cllous bor)k, written by one Eggle- 
stone a Scottish [)hysician, A\iiich represented the 
Duke as ‘ one of the foulest monsters iqion earth, 
unworthy not only of life in a Christian court and 
under so virtuous a king, but of any room within the 
bounds of Inunanity the otlnr, the reinonstranco 
itself of the T^ower House against him, which (think- 
ing’ it perchance, the; fairest rovei) he ])ut in the 
second place. Wliatever were his motives, he pro- 
secuted and achievcxl his enterprise in the following’ 
manhc'V : 

In a 1 m' cutlers sliop cn Tower-Hill, he jnirchased 
a tenpenny knife, the shcatii of which he se wedUo 
the lining of his peeked, that he might at any mo-" 
ment draw forth the blade with one hand, as he .had 
mainu’d the othei-. 'J'his doius he reached Ports- 
mouth, partly (as It is said) on hni’seback, and partly 
on foot, for he was in great j)overty, which might 
perhai)s liavc a little edgcxl his desperation. There 
without any susin'cion, among numbc'rs solicitous of 
employraciif, lie pressed into ‘an inward chamber, 
where .liutk’- ; ham was at hrc'akfast with Monsi^r 
de Soubes tid Sir Thomas Fryer ; and a little before 
luV Clrace - rising ffqni the table, moved thence into 
kind ex lobby Ixitween that room and the next. 
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where divers were in waiting for the Duke’s appear- 
ance, In this lobby, as Buckingham was passing 
througli, the assassin witli a back stroke gave him 
a deep wound in liis left-side. Tlie Duke, having 
just time to pull out the knife, sunk down under 
the table, and expired.^ 

One circumstance ensuing upon tliis transaction is 
beyond all wonder; that, within the space of not many 
minutes after tlie removal of the body into the first 
room, there was not a single creature remaining in 
either of tlie ( liambers ! ITsually such cases draw 
together a great and suddi‘n conflux of p(?ople : but 
the very horror of the deed it slioidd seem liad stu^ii- 
fied all curiosity, and so dispersed the multitude, that 
it is thought even tlie murthererf himself might 
have cscajied, if he had not lingered about the house 
below, not from any confused arrest of conscience 
(as has occasionally occin red in similar examples) but 
from pride in his own achievement, as if in effect 
there were little difference between bc'ing remem- 
bered by a virtuous fame and a memorable infamy. 

Thii« fell, at the age of thirty-six, this illustrious 
peer, in a moment of great reeourse unto him, and 
general depeiuleiiee upon him : the house and town, 

^ Before tliis bloody event. Sir Clement Throgmorton, a 
gentleman of grave judgement, had advised him to wear a privy 
coat. The Duke received his suggestion very kindly; but replied, 
“ that against any [lopular fury a shirt of mril would be but a 
** weak defence, and for any single man’s assaalt, lie took himself 
to be in no danger.” So dark is destiny !, 

t On the trial of Felton, an attemjit was made to introduce 
examination by torture; but the jcalges, to their honour (as 
dependent at that tipic, for the continuance of their offices, on 
the pleasure of the court) deckned, that ‘ torture could not by 
the law of England be adt^ns.cred.’ 
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full of servants and suitors ; his Duchess in an upper 
room, scarcely yet out of bed; and the court, which 
had been the stage of his gi*eatness, not above eight 
or nine miles from him. 

As to ominous presages of his end, it is reported, 
that being about to take leave of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, whom he knew by his own eminent abilities 
well planted in the royal affection, after mutual cour- 
tesies he tlius addressed him : “ I know your Lord- 
ship hath very worthily good accesses unto the King 
our Sovci’eign, let me pray you to put his Majesty 
in mind to be good, as I no ways distmst, to my 
poor wife and children.” At these words, or at 
his mode of uttering them, tlie Bishop being some- 
what ti’oubled, asked him, ‘ whether he had any 
secret bodings in his mind?’ “ No,” replied the 
Duke, “but 1 tliink some adventure may kill me as 
well as another man.” The day before he was assas- 
sinated, in consequence of sonic indisposition, the 
King honoureil him with a visit, and found him in 
his bed, wliere, after much serious discourse, the 
Duke, on Ins Majesty’s departing, embraceil him in 
a veiy unusual and passion.ate maimer, as he did alsp 
his friend the Earl of Holland, as if his soul had 
divined tJiat lie should see them no more. On the 
very^ day of his death. In's sister the Countess of 
Denbigh leceived a letter from him, her reply to 
which she copiously bedewed witli her tears. It ended 
thus : “ I will pray for your happy retui n, which I 
look at vv ith :';n‘at cloud over my head, too heavy 
for my ] . r heart to bear without toiment; but I 
hope th( ''tat (iod of licaven Avill bless you.” 

rile y following, her friend the Bishop of Ely, 
M’ho thonglit the fittest person . to prepare^ber 
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mind for the doleful tidings, came to visit her : hut 
hearing she was at rest, he waited till she should 
awake of herself, which she presently did with the 
terror of a frightful dream. Her brother seemed to 
pass through a field with her, in her coach ; where 
hearing a sudden shout of the people, and asking the 
reason, she was told ‘ it was for joy that Buckingham 
was sick.’ This melancholy vision she had scarcely 
related unto her gentlewoman, before the Bishop en- 
tered her chamber, as the chosen messenger of tlie 
Duke’s death. 

But the most remarkable instance of all is tlie 
celebrated story of the apparition, wliicli is recorded ]fy 
Lord Clarendon. “ There was an ofii(,er in the King’s 
wardrobe in Windsor Castle, of a good reputation for 
honesty and discretion, and then about tlie ago of fifty 
years or more. This man had in his youth been bred 
in a school in the parish where Sir (reorgo Villiers, 
the father of the Duke, lived ; and had been much 
cherished and obliged, in that season of his age, liy 
the said Sir George, whom afterward he never saw. 

“ Aboc.t six months liefore tlie miseraldc end of 
tlie Duke of Buckingham, aliout midnight, this man 
being in his bed at Windsor (where his ofiice was) 
andiin very good health, there appeareil to liini on 
the side of liis bed a man of a veiy veuerahK' aspect, 
wlia- drew the curtains of his bod, and fi.\iug his 
eyes upon him, asked him ‘ if he kneiv him.’ The 
poor man, half dead with fear and apprehension, 
being ask<^ the second time ‘ whether he remembered 
him,’ and having in th.at time called to his memory 
the presence of Sir (leorge A'illiers and the very 
clothes he used toiweai’, i ' which at (hc.t time he 
seemed to be Iiabited,.Jie aiibwcivii him, that ^ he 
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thou^t him to be that person.’ He replied^ * he was 
in the right, that he was the same, and that he ex- 
pected a service from him, which was. that he should 
go from him to his son the Duke of Buckingham, 
and tell him, if he did not somc’»vhat to ingratiate 
himself to the {)eople, or at lejust to abate the extreme 
malice which tliey had against him, he would be suf- 
femi to live but a short time.’ After this discourse 
he disappeared, and tJie |)oor man (if he had been at 
all w aking) slept very well till morning, when he be- 
lieved all tliis to be a di’cam, and considered it no 
t)thervvise. 

• *■ The next night, or shortly afterward, the same 
j)ei‘son apjieared to him again in the same jdace, and 
about the same time of the night, a itii an aspect a 
little moj’e severe than before, and asked him, * whe- 
ther he had done as lie had reciuired of him and 
|ierceiving he bad not, gave him veiy severe fepie- 
hensions, told him ‘ he expectetl more eonuJiance 
from him, and that if he did not peiform his j^eom- 
mands, he shoidd enjoy no peace of mind, but should 
always be pursued by him:’ upon which he promised 
him to obey. Hut the next moming w^aking out of 
a go(xl slei'p, tiiough he was exceedingly perplexed 
with the lively rejiresentation of all particulars to his 
memory, he was stUl w illing to jiersuade himself that 
he had only dreamed, and considered that he was a 
person at such a distance from the Duke, that he knew 
not how to liiid out any admission to his presence, 
muc’: less had qny Iiojk; to he believed in what he 
should srv ; go with great troidile and uiKiuietness he 
s|X‘nt ' lie time in thinking what he should do, and 
in the t id resolvecl to do nothing in the matter. 

“ '‘'lie same person apjieared to liim thii’d time 
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^tb5at!fenU»le countenance^ and bitterly reproaching 
hini for not performing what he had promised to do. 
The poor man had, by this time, recovered the cou- 
rage tO' tell him, that ‘ in truth he had deferred the 
execution of his commands, upon considering how 
difficult a thing it would be for him to get any access 
to the Duke, having acquaintance with no person 
about him ; and if he should obtain admission to him, 
he should never be able to persuade him that he was 
sent in such a manner : that he should at least be 
thought to l)e mad, or to be set on and employed by 
his own, or the malice of other men, to abuse the 
Duke ; and so he should be sure to be undone.’ The 
person replied, as he had done before, that ‘ he should 
never find rest till he should perform what he had 
required, and therefore he were better to despatch it: 
that the access to his son was known to be very easy, 
and that few men waited long for him ; and for the 
gaining him credit, he would tell him two or three 
particulars, which he charged him never to mention to 
any person living but to the Duke himself ; and he 
should no sooner hear them, but he should believe 
all the rest he shoidd say:’ and so, rei)eating his 
threats, he left him. 

“ In tlie morning the poor man, more confirmed 
by the last ajipearancc, made his journey to London, 
where the court then was. He was very well known 
to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the Masters of Requests, 
.who had man-ied a lady that was nearly allied to the 
Duke, and was himself, well leceiv^ by him. To 
him this man went, and though he did not acquaint 
him with all the particulars, he said enough to let 
him know there Was sometliing extraordinary in it; 
*nd the knowledge he had of thd s hriety and i’s- 

voL. II. i> I. 
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cretioif of the man, made the more impression on 
him. He desired, that by his means he might be 
brought to the Duke, in such a place and in such a 
manner as should be thought fit, affirming that ‘he 
had much to say to him, and of such a nature as 
would require much privacy, and some time and pa- 
tience in the hearing.’ Sir Ralph promised, he would 
speak first with the Duke of him, and then he should 
understand his pleasure; and accordingly, the first 
opportunity, he did infonn liun of the reputation and 
honesty of the man, and then what he desired, and 
of all he knew of the matter. The Duke, according 
to his usual openness and condescension, told him 
that ‘ he was the next day early to Imnt with tlie 
Kin g : that his horses should attend him at Lambeth 
bridge, Avhere he should land by five of the clock in 
the moniing; and, if the man attended him there 
at that hour, he woidd walk and speak with him as 
long as should be necessary.’ < 

“ Sii’ Ralph canied the man with him the next 
morning, and presented him to the Duke at his 
landing, wdio received him very courteously, and 
walked aside in conference near an hour : none but 
his own servants being at that hour in that place, 
and they and Sir Ralph at such a distance, that they 
could not hear a word ; though the Duke sometimes 
spoke loud and w ith great emotion, which Sir Ralph 
the more easily observed anti perceived, because he 
kept his eyes always fixed u])on the Duke, having 
prooat - >d llie conference upoii somewhat he knew was 
extraoitlinury. I'he man told liitn, in his return over 
the wa*/ .', that ‘tvhen he mentioned those particulars 
which on® to gain him credit (the substance 
« herc;>;, he said, he durst not impa^ iMito him) the 
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Duke’s colour changed, and he swore he could come 
at that knowledge only by the devil, for that those 
particulars were only known to himself and to one 
person more, who he was sure would never speak of 
it.’^ 

The Duke pursued his purpose of hunting, but 
was observed to ride all the morning with gi’eat pen*- 
siveness and in deep thoughts, without any delight 
in the exercise he was upon ; and before the morning 
was spent, left the field, and alighted at his mother’s 
lodgings in Whitehall, with whom he was shut up 
for the space of two or three hours, the noise of their 
discourse frequently reaching the ears of those wKo 
atten<!ed in the next rooms. And when the Duke 
left her, his coimtenatice appeared full of trouble 
with a mixture of anger, a countenance that was 
never before observed in him in any conversation 
with her, toward whom ho had a j)rofoimd reverence; 
and the Countess herself (for though she was mar- 
ried to a pnvate gentleman. Sir Thomas Compton, 
she had been ci’eated Countess of Buckingham shortly 
after her son had assumed that title) was, at the 
Duke’s leaving her, found overwhelmed in tears, and 
in the highest agony imaginable. 

“ Whatever there was of all this, it is a notorious 
truth, that when the news of the Duke’s inurther 
(which happened w ithin a few^ months after) was 

• 

^.Fame insinuates, that the secret token was an incestuous 
breach of modesty between ‘the Duke anu a certain lady too 
nearly related to him, which it surprised him to hear of : this he 
thought he had good reasons to be sure the lady would not her- 
self have . coraniuiiLcatcd, and therefore he concluded none but 
the devil could have divulged tlie matter^ that he was very 

from receiving the min $lightly, or laughi' g at his message 
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brought to his mother, she seemed hot in the least 
degree surprised, but received it as if she had fore- 
seen it ; nor did afterward express such a degree of 
son’ow, as was expected from such a mother for the 
loss of such a son.” * 

He took to wife, eight years before his death, 
Lady Catherine Manners, heiress general to the noble 
house of Rutland, who beside a solid addition to his 
estate, brought him three sons and a daughter (called 
•Mary, his first-lx^rn) : his eldest son died at nurse, 
before his journey to Rhe; and his third, Lord 
Francis, was born after his father’s death : so that 
neither his first nor his last pailicipated of any 
sense of his misfortunes or felicities. The second, 
who succeeded to his estates and honours, was born 
to cheer him on his return from that unfoi'tunate ex- 
pedition.! 

For these sweet pledges, and no less for the un- 
questionable virtues of her person and mind, he loved 
his lady dearly, arid well ex])resse(l liis love ii|>an 
act and time of no simulation ; be(|ueathing hen, all 
his mansion-houses during her natural life, aw a 
power to dispose of his whole personal estate, togetljer 
with a fourth part of his lands in jointure. Ilis 
elder brother of the same uoinij he left a V^iscount, 
and his younger bi’otJier aii Earl ; Sir Edward 


* This story, ./liich tlie noble Historian of the English Rebel- 
lion seriously pronounces to rest ** upon a bettor foundation of 
credit than usually 5uch discour^s arc founded upon,*^ is re- 
lated with <•: le little circumstantial difference by several con- 
siderabiv tuthors ; but all seem to agree in it’s material parts. 

+ Hjs hife, with a short account of tlw fatal gallantry of his 
l oauthid brother Lord Francis Villiers, is given iii a subsequent 
'hdume. 


2 
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yffliers, his half-brother on the father’s side, he pre- 
ferred to the presidentship, where he lived in sin- 
gular estimation for his justice and hospitality, 
and died with the unfeigned regret of the whole pro- 
vince. The eldest of the brothers, and heir of the 
name, was made a Baronet, but abstained from court, 
enjoyingperhaps the greatersatisfaction of self-fruition. 
His mother was created a Countess by patent in her 
own person, which was a new leading example, hav- 
ing become somewhat rare since the days of Queen 
Mary. And his sister, the Countess of Denbigh, he 
humbly recommended to the Queen ; who on the dis- 
charge of some of her French attendants, took hfer 
into three several places of honour and confidence. 

In short, not to insist on every particular branch 
of those private preferments, all his female kindred 
of the entire or half-blood, of the name of Villiers or 
Beaumont, within any near degree, wei’e matched 
cither with peers of the realm and their apparent 
heirs, or at least with kniglits o^ doctors of divinity, 
and of plentiful condition. His own subsistence in 
court he did not much strengthen, but stood there 
upon his own feet ; for in truth niost of his couitly 
connexions rather leaned upon him, than shored 
him up. His familiar servants, either about his person 
in ordinary attendance, or alwut his affairs of state, 
of law, or of office, he left both in good fortune, and 
what is more, in good reputation. , 

By the elegance of his person, tlie beauty of his 
face,* and the courtliiitess of his uddress, he gained 

* It was for I'.is fine face, that. James usually called him 
‘ Stenny’ (the diminutive of Stephen) alluding to Acts vi. 15. 
where it is said of the first Marly , All that su. I'a the council lOok- 
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as high an ascendency over his Sovereign, as other 
favourites have usually done only by a long course of 
obsequious and servile assiduity. No wonder that 
the accumulation of honour, wealth, and power upon 
a vain man, suddenly raised from a private station, 
shoiild expose him to envy ; especially as the Duke 
was not less void of prudence and moderation in the 
use of these enjoyments, than the fond King had been 
in bestowing them. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that this great man was not without his virtues. 
He had all the courage and sincerity of a soldier ; and 
was one of the few courtiers, as honest and open in 
their enmity, as military men are in their friendship 
He was the last reigning favourite, that ever openly 
tyrannised in this kingdom. 

ing sieac^astli/ on him, satv his face as it had been the face, of an 
angel. Some of liis Grace’s expressions of servility to the King 
were not less singular : one of his letters concludes with, “ Your 
faithful dog, Stenny.” The Queen, in her letter to him (then 
Marquis of Buckingham) soliciting his intercession with her 
royal husband in behalf of Sir Walter Ralegh, addresses him as 
o Her kind Dogge ! ” 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


[1562—1633.] 


JL HIS prelate was the son of Maurice Abbot a 
clotbworker, who suffered great hardships for his 
attachment to the Protestant faith under Queen 
Mary from the j)ersecution of Dr. Story, an active 
bigot in those unhajipy days. He resided at Guild- 
ford in SuiTcy, where his son George was born in 
1562. The first nuliments of his education he received 
rom Mr. Francis Taylor, Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School in that town. Thence he removed to 
Baliol College, Oxford; and, in 1583, was chosen 
•Probationer Fellow of that Society. Entering into 
holy orders soon afterward, he became a celebrated 
preacher. In 1593, he took the degree of B. D., 
and in 1597 that of D. D. The same year, like- 
wise, he was elected INIaster of University College. 

About this time a disagreement arose between 
Abbot and Laud, liis celebrated successor in the 
metropolitan chair. ’ These tw5 riivines, at a very 

* AuTHoniTiES. Heylin’s Ijfe of Abbot; Wlnwood’s A/ewo- 
t'ials t 1?ullet*a Church : Rushworth’s Collections; Cla- 

rendon’s History oy the Rebcltion ; anH M dlwood’s Mcnioirs. 

6 
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early period, considered each other as rivals ; anci 
Laud having advanced some tenets in his academical 
exercises, which appeared to favour the doctrines of 
the Romish church. Abbot was active in promoting 
the censure passed upon him in 1606 by the Univer- 
sity : this was so highly resented by Laud, that their 
mutual aversion continued for life. 

In 159Q^ Dr. Abbot was made Dean of Win- 
chester, and tlie following year elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford ; an honour, which he enjoyed a 
second and third time in the years 1603 and 1605. 
The translation of the Bible now in use was begun 
by •command of James I. in 1604; and Abbot was 
the second of the eight Oxford divines,* to whom 

♦ It may not be improper to insert in this place the names of 
the whole body employed in this important work, with the rules 
which regulated their labours. 

Those appointed in 1601,” says Lewis (‘ History of English * 
Translations of the Bible, ^ p. 310.) ‘‘ were distributed into si^. 
classes, and were to meet at Westminster, Cambridge, anJ 
Oxford, according to the following Order agreed itpon for the 
translating the Bible : 

‘‘ The Pentateuch, and the Story from .Toshua to 1 Chronicles 
exclusive, by ten Westminster divines: Drs. Lancelot Andrews,. 
Dean of Westminster; John Overal, Dean of St. Paul’s ; Adrian 
de Saravia; Richard Clarke, (Cantuar.); John Layfield, and 
Leigh; and Messrs. Burleigh and Bedwcll (Stretford); King 
(Sussex); and Thompson (Clare): 

From 1 Chronicles the rest of the Story, and the Hagio- 
grapha, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, 
by eight from Cambridge ; Mr. Livciyc, Dr. Richardson, and 
Messrs. Chadderton, Dillingham, Harrison, Andrews, Spal- 
dinge, and Ring ; • 

** The Foui Gi . ater Prophets with the I^amentations, and the 
Twelve Les.';,.'* Prophets, by seven from Oxford; Drs. Har- 
dingr, Reir.o Holland, and Kilbie; and Messrs, Smith 
(Hcrcibrd). Brett, and Fareclowc ; 
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the care of translating the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation was committed. He 

The Epistles of St. Paul, and the Canonical Epistles, by 
seven of Westminster : Drs. Barlow, JDean of Chester; Hut- 
chinson, and Spencer; and Messrs. Fenton, Rabbett, Sander- 
son, and Dakins : 

“ The four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and Apocalypse, by 
eight from Oxford : Drs. Ravis, Dean of Christ-Church ; Ab- 
bot, Dean of Winchester; Montague, Dean of Worcester; 
and Thomson, Dean of Windsor ; Mr. Savile, Drs. Perin and 
Ravens, and Mr. Ilarmar : 

** And the Prayer of Manasscs with the rest of the Apocrypha 
by seven from Cambridge : Drs. Dupont, Branthwaite, and Rad- 
clilFe; and Messrs. Ward (Eman.), Downes, Boyse, and 
Warde of King’s.” 

To these forty-seven, of whom Andrews, Overal, Smith, 
Barlow, Ravis, Abbot, Montagu, and Thomson were soon 
afterward exalted to the Bench, were to be added seven others 
as Overseers of the Translation, and especially as guardians of 
|he third and fourth subjoined rules, to make up the intended 
number of fifty-four (perhaps three from each University, and 
one from Westminster, thus completing the number supplied by 
each to eighteen) ; and “ for the better ordering of their pro- 
ceedings,” we are told by Fuller in bis ‘ Cliurch-History,’ 
(X. 46, 47.) his Majesty recommended the following Rules 
to them to be very carefully observed : 

** 1 . The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the 
original will permit : 

‘ 2. The names of the Prophets and the Holy Writers, with 
the other names in the Text, to be retained as near as may be, 
accordingly as they are vulgarly used ; 

. ‘ 3. The old ecclesiastical words to be ‘kept, as the word 
‘ Church * not to be translated ‘ Congregation ; ’ 

* 4. When any word hath* divers significations, that to be kept, 
which hath been most commonly usetl by the most eminent 
fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place and the 
analogy of faith ; . 

‘ 5. The division of the chapter** to be ijltc 'd either not all, 
or as little as may be, if necessity so require : 
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likevdse published, this year, ‘ An Answer to Dr, 
Hill’s Reasons for upholding Popery.’ 

* 6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot witli- 
out circumlocution so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text : 

‘ 7. Such quotation ox places to be marginally set down, as 
shall serve for the flt references of one scripture to another : 

* 8. Every particular man of each company to take the same 
chapter or chapters, and having translated or amended them 
severally by himself where he thinks good, all to meet together 
to confer what they have done, and agree for their part what 
shall stand : 

* 9. As any one company hath despatched any one book in this 
manner, they shall send it to the rest to be considered of seriously 
and judiciously ; for his Majesty is very careful in this point t* 

* 10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, 
shall doubt or differ upon any places, to send them word thereof 
to note the places, and therewithal to send their reasons 
which if they consent not, the difference to be compounded at 
the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of eacl^ 
company at the end of the work : 

* 11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters 
to be dir(’c ted by authority to send to any leartied in the land 
for his judgement in such a place : 

‘ 12. Letters to be sent from every Bishop to the rest of his 
clerg}^, admonisliing them of tin's translation in hand, and to 
move and charge as many as, being skilful in the tongues, have 
taken pains in that kind, to send their particular observations to 
the company cither at Westminster, Cambridge, or Oxford, 
accordingly as it was dircctCKl before in the King’s letter to the 
Archbishop : 

‘ 13. Tlie directors in each company to be the Deans of West- 
minster and Chest ..V for Westminster, and the King’s Professors 
in Hebrew and (ircek in the two Universities : 

11-. These tr.inslatwns to be used, when they agree better 
with the texi I n the Bishops’ Bible, viz. Tyndal’s, Coverilale’s, 
Matthews/ vVhltchurch’s (the great Bible printed in 1539 and 
1510 by Jitchurcb) and (ieneva.’ 

Xu a pjoof of the accuracy with which tl is version was 
cOi’diictcd, 1 subjoin a passage from Walton’s Life of San- 
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Upon the death of his first patron the Earl of 
Dorset in 1608, he became Chaplain to the Earl 
of Dunbar Treasurer of Scotland, with whom he 
visited that kingdom, in order to effect an union be- 
tween the English and Scottish church : and by the 
address, moderation, and learning, wliich he mani- 
fested upon this important subject, he laid the foun- 
dation of his future fortune. King James had suf- 
fered so much by the spirit and influence of his 
Presbyterian compatriots, that he was determined 
at all events to restore episcopacy : but his agent, 
the Earl of Dunbar, from the opposition which he 
encountered, was on the point of abandoning the 

derson: This Dr. Kilbie was a man of so great learning 

and wisdom, and so excellent a critic in the Hebrew tongue, 
that he was made Professor of it at Oxford; and was also 
so perfect a Grecian, that he was by King James appointed 
»to be one of the Translators of the Bible : and this Doctor and 
Mr. Sanderson had frequent discourses, and loved as father and 
son. The Doctor was to ride a journey into Derbyshire, and took 
Mr. Sanderson to bear Iiim company : and they resting on a 
Sunday with the Doctor’s friend, and going together to that 
parish-church where they then were, found the young preacher 
to have no more discretion than to waste a great part of the 
hour allotted for his sermon in exceptions against the late trans- 
lation of several words (not 'expecting such a hearer as Dr. 
Kilbie) and show three reasons, why a particular word should 
have been otherwise translated. When Evening Prayer was 
ended, the preacher was invited to tlie Doctor’s friend's house, 
where after some other conference the Doctor told him, he 
might have preached more useful doctrine; and not have filled 
his auditors’ ears with needless exceptions against the late trans- 
lation ; and for that end, for which he offered to that poor con- 
gregation three reasons why it ought to have been translated as 
he said, he and others had considered all them, and found 
thirteen more considerable reasons why it was translated as now 
printed:’ and the preacher wi s ro ingen ous as to say. ‘ho 
would not justify iiimsclf.’ 
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project ; when by the skilful m^nagem^nt of Dr, 
Abbot, aided perhaps by the powerful influence of some 
seasonable distributions from the treasury,* an accom- 
modation was brought about, and Bishops were allowed 
to form a part of the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
Kirk. Their powers and privileges, however, were 
limited by articles, which were subsequently ratified by 
the parliament of that kingdom. While he remained 
at Edinburgh, a prosecution was commenced against 
one George Spi’ot, for having been concerned in 
Cowry’s conspiracy eight years before. A long ac- 
count of this affair, with a narrative f prefixed by 
Abbot, was published by .Judge Hart in London, to 
satisfy public curiosity upon this hitherto mysterious 
affair. I His whole conduct indeed in Scotland was 

* See Caldcnvood’s ‘ History of tlie Church of Scotland.* 
The Bishops were appointed to be perpetual moderators in tlio 
diocesan synods, and to possess the power of presentation to 
benefices, and of deprivation or suspension of ministers, with 
otlier privileges. 

+ III this Preface, he says of Janies: “ His whole life has 
been so immaculate and unspotted in the world, so free from all 
touch of viciousness and staining imputation, that even malice 
itself, which leaveth nothing unstained, could never find true 
blemish in it nor cast probable aspersion on it ; zealous as David; 
learned and wise, the Solomon of our age ; religious as Josias ; 
careful of spreading ChrisPs faith as Constantine the Great; 
just as Moses ; undefiled in all his ways as Jehoshaphat or Heze- 
kias ; full of clemency as another Theodosius I ! ** Not long 
afterward, he asser^^'vl, that ‘ a Protestant Prince ought not to 
assist his neighbours in shaking off their obedience to their own 
Sovereign upon the account of oppression or tyranny* — on the 
slavish princ' pi that even * tyranny is God’s authority !* But 
he lived to ^vchange these for sounder notions. 

J Of the reality of this conspiracy, of )vhiclf doubts have 
ocr a>:ional:v leen entertained, Dr. Robertson and Guthrie seem 
fu*!} persuaded. 
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highly acceptable to his Majesty, who after his 
return began to solicit his advice upon affairs of 
state.* 

Upon the death of Overton, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Abbot was promoted to the vacant see 
in December 1609. In little more than a month 
afterwai’d, he succeeded Dr. Ravis in the see of Lon- 
don, in which he distinguished himself by his fre- 
quent preaching, and liis patronising of learning and 
learned men ; and Ijefore the expiration of the fol- 
lowing year, on the demise of Bancroft Archbishop 
of Canterbury, his Majesty bestowed upon him the 
primacy. From this time, he had a principal shpr<! 
in the administration of government, with the entire 
approbation of the people. In his high station he 
never forgot himself, nor apiK^ared inordinately elat- 
ed by the power, which he had so rapidly attained. 
Neither did he extend the prerogatives of his dignity 
beyond their due bounds : by the coolness of his 
temper indeed, and the moderation of his principle.^, 
he displeased the high-chuixh party, who deemed 
the establishment endangered by his candid and 
liberal treatment of such as dissented from it’s 
tenets. Regartlless however of tlieir intolerant cla- 
mors, he persisted in one uniform course of conduct; 
and when he thought tlie rights of the church actually 
invaded, maintained them with gieat resolution, pai^ 

tictilarly in the case of the prohibitions set forth by 

» 

' * When called upon by his allies to concur in the treaty be- 
tween the states of Holland and Spain* dames, after consulting 
the Convocation upon the subject, in a letter to Dr. Abbot 
(which 18 still extant) requested his private opinion the same 
matter. 
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= Sir Edward Coke against the jurisdiction and autho- 
rity of the High-Commission Court.* 

His zeal for the interests of the Protestant religion 
induced him strenuously to recommend the marriage 
between the Elector Palatine and the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of King James; and he had the 
pleasure of performing the nuptial ceremony. His 
Electoral Highness, however, left England dissatis- 
fied : but previously to his departure, as a testimoii^ 
of his confidence in the Primate, he announced to 
him in a private letter, as the principal cause of hii 
disgust, the King’s refusal to grant to his entre^lies 
the release of Lord Grey from his imprisonmenKSUR 
the Tower, f 

* It is not here meant to contend, that he was right upo^ this 
occasion, for the jurisdiction of the Court in question was most 
oppressive: but he thought himself so; and, in correct ideas of 
civil liberty, his contemporaries were no mighty proficients. 

+ About this time the cclehratcd Grotius visited England, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to give James a more favourable 
opinion of the ‘ Remonstrants,^ by wliich name tlie Arminians in 
Holland had then begun to distinguish themselves. Neither the 
Archbishop however, nor any of his collegues, treated him 
with particular respect; and he returned disappointed of tliq 
grand object of his journey. The occasion of this visit I abridge 
from Dr. Aikin’s ‘ General HiographyJ When Conrad Vorstius, 
who had in Holland written in Latin an Arminian treatise ‘ On 
the Attributes of God,* was nominated to a professorship at 
Leyden, Abbot, a rigid Calvinist, persuaded his Sovereign (as 
appears from authority, which the author of the ‘Confessional* 
has in vain endeavoured to invalidate) to protest, through his 
minister St Ralph Winwood, against the admission of this 
‘ heretic’ to the cliair *aAd being unexpectedly opposed, pitifully 
concurred in |^Gi..poning the decision till the opinion of the 
churches France, Germany, and other countries on the 

subject be collected. A passage from* the Archbisliop’s 
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In 1613, an event occurred, which considerably 
lowered him in the royal esteem. Lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, had been 
married at thirteen years of age to the Earl of Essex, 
who as he was himself only fourteen, was immediately 
sent abroad on his travels, his young wife remaining 
at home and occasionally attending the court. This 
gave Car Viscount Rochester, the King’s favourite, 
an opportunity of winning her affections; and ac- 
cordingly, upon her husband’s return, she instituted 
a suit against him in the ecclesiastical court, praying 
a divorce. To this wicked artifice, though counte- 
nanced l)y James himself, the iitcorruptible Primate, 
foreseeing the encouragement it would furnish to licen- 
tious gallantry, could not by any means be induced 

letter to Winwood Is too curious to be omitted : ‘‘ You must take 
heed how you trust Dr. Grotius too far : I perceive him to be 
so addicted to some partialities in tliese parts, that lie feareth 
not to lash, so it may serve a turn. At his first coming to the 
King, by reason of his good Latin tongue he was so tedious and 
full of tittle-tattle, that the King’s judgement was of him, that 
he was *some pedant full of words and of no great judgement.* 
And I myself, discovering that to be bis habit, as if he did 
imagine that every man was bound to hear him so long as he 
Would talk (which is a great burthen to men replete with busi- 
ness) did privately give him notice tliercof, that ‘ he sliould 
plainly and directly deliver liis mind, or else he would make the 
King weary of him.’ This did not so take place, but that after- 
ward he fell to it again, as was especially observed one night at 
supper at the Lord Sishop of PJy’s, whither being brought by 
*Mr. Casaubon (as I think) my Lord entrcnt^cl him to stay sup- 
par, which he did. There was present Dr. Steward and another 
civilian, unto whom he flings out some,qijestion of that profes- 
sion, and was so full of words, that Dr. Steward afterward told 
my Lord, that ‘ he did perceive by him that like a sinatterer 
he had studied some two or tlnoc questions, whereof wlien he 
came in company he must be diking to % udicate; but, if he 
Here put from those, he could show himself but a siiupIrJvho'LvP^* 
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.•'f' 

to extend his consent.* When the cause, however, 
was tried before the Court of Delegates, the sentencfe 
of divorce was carried by a mjyority of two Bishops 
devoted to the corut. The people loudly exclaimed 
against his Majesty for his conduct upon the occasion; 
and Rochester’s perfidy tUd not escape animadver- 
sion. But James, in shameless defiance of public 
opinion, caused his favourite and the disengaged 
Countess to be mamed soon aftei*ward in the royal 
chapel ; and, that she might not lose her rank, 
created Rochester Earl of Somerset, f Yet neither 
the sanction of the Sovereign, nor the adulations of a 
corrupt court, could stifle the horrors of reflexion, kej^ 
alive as they were in Somcir>et’s Irreast by the constai^ 
remonstrances of Sir Thomas Overbury. Ilaviii^ 
vainly endeavoured to prevent the fatal match, tNfts 
excellent friend did not scruple to impute his 
failure to the passions of the Countess. By her ins^^ 
gation, in consequence ol‘ an alleged affront to the 
King, I he was sent to the Tower. Having thus 
secured their victim, it was not long before they 
caused him to be poisoned . for this murther they 
were tried and condemned, but pardoned by the 

* He subsequently wrote a vindication of himself, entitled 
‘ Some Memorials, touching the Nullity between the Earl of 
Essex and his Lady, pronounced September 21, 1613, at Lam- 
beth, and the difficulties endured in the same, with an Appendix 
which was answered by tlie King himself ; but Abbot was pi-oof, 
even to royal logic. ’’ 

t This inauspicious marriage, which in the event proved his 
ruin, was attended with greater potdp and festivity than that of 
any other subject in the kingdom. Sec the ‘ Detection of the 
Court and i ! tte of England during the Four Last Reigns.* 

t In ref» 'ng to accept an embassy to a climate, w liich ’he 
kn.^v- would disagree wgh his constitution. 
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j^ng in 1624. The disgrace of Somerset, however, 
was the immediate consequence ; and they both lived, 
thenceforward, in merited obscurity. 

In I6l6, Antonio de Dominis,* Archbishop of 
Spalato, who had taken shelter in England from the 
persecution with which he was threatened by the 
Pope (on account of his hostility, both to the doctrine 
and the discipline of the church of Rome) was kindly 
received by James, and under his Majesty’s direction 
entertained by the Archbishop with generous hospi- 
tality, till he Avas otherAvise provided for. 

About two years aftemard, the Primate gave a 
fresh proof of his piety and his resolution in for- 
bidding the Book of Sports to be recited at Croydon, 
though the King had expressly ordered that it 
should be read in all churches and chapels, f 

In 1619, Sir Nicholas Kempe laid the first stone 
of the hospital at Guildford in Suny, Avhich Abbot 
endoAA’^ed with lands to the value of 300/. per ann., 
one third to be employed in setting the poor to Avork, 
and the remainder in maintaining a master, tAvelve 
brothers, and eight sisters ; and the tAventy-ninth of 

* It was by means of this Prelate, that the Archbishop pro- 
cured the transmission of Father Paul’s ‘ History of tlie Council 
of Trent ’ to this country. Mr. Nathaniel Brent, by whom it 
was subsequently Iriuislated witli some hazard to liiinself, suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the whole of the manuscript. 

» f Certain pastimes were permitted by authority on the Sah- 
badi, after evening-service. Once authorised, however, it was 
easy to be foreseen, that they would qot^ be confined by the 
lower classes to any particular hours ; and accordingly this 
publication occasioned scenes of, confusion and indecency, 
which disturbed the 9 rder of the vhole day, and gave great and 
just oiTence to well-disposed Chr'*tian.«. 

VOL. II. 2 M ’ 
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October, the anniversary of his Grace’s birth, is still 
commemorated at this institution. 

Toward the close of the year, the Elector Pala- 
tine accepted the crown of Bohemia, which occa- 
sioned great divisions in the English councils. In- 
vited to the throne by the free voice of the people, 
he wanted only the support of the Protestant princes 
to maintain his election against his competitor.* In- 
dependently of the interests of Protestantism, it was 
natural to expect that James would powerfully assist 
his son-in-law ; and, upon eveiy principle of sound 
policy, he ought to have done it. These were the 
sentiments of the Primate. But the majority, who 
studied more obsequiously the royal temper, and 
knew that their master preferred inglorious ease to a 
hazardous struggle even for the best of causes, ad- 
vised him not to interfere in the matter, as it must 
inevitably produce a war with Germany. The other 
Protestant poAvers, in consequence, withheld their 
promised succour; and with his small army, sur- 
rounded by the Imperialists, the Elector risked and 
lost the battle of Prague. The result Avas, the loss 
of his Electoral dominions ; which the Emjieror be- 
stowed upon the Duke of Bavaria, a descendent of 
a younger branch of the family of the vanquished 
Palatine. For this base desertion of his son-in-law, 
James was deservedly despised in every court of 
Europe, and thq honour of England was sullied for 
the remainder of his ignominious reign. 


• Ferd'n..nd, cousin to Matthias Emperor of Gernaany, had 
been elect, i the year before by the intrigues of the court of 
Vii iiiia, ar'.i was crowned this year King of Hungary. 

o * 
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Henceforward the Archbishop, in consideration of 
his declining health, lived chiefly in the retirement 
of the country ; and in 1622, an unhappy accident 
took place, which by the melancholy it induced, 
added heavily to his bodily infirmities. Having 
made a summer-excursion into Hampshire, he was 
invited by Lord Zouch to take the diversion of hunt- 
ing in Bramshill Park ; when the park-keeper hastily 
advancing a herd of deer, in order that the company 
might have the ftiirer mark, his Grace by a barbed 
arrow from his cross-bow, unfortunately wounded 
him in the h'ft arm, in consequence of which 
he died the following day. In commemoration *of 
this fatal mischaiKc, during the remainder of his 
life, he kept a monthly fast on Tuesdays; and 
he settled an annuity of 20/. for life uj^on the 
widow. 

The misfortune, however, had still more afflicting 
consequences ; as (though James observed, that 

an angel might have miscarried in this sort ”) 
some ambitious priests, hoping to be exalted by a 
change in the archiepiscopal see, strongly repre- 
!!ijented that by this irregularity he was incapacitated 
for performing the office of a Primate : upon which 
the King was under the necessity of appointing a 
commission, consisting of ten persons of the first 
rank in the church, the law, and the state, to in- 
, quire into the matter. The points vcfeiTed to their 
decision were, 

1. Whether the Archbishop ‘irregular’*^ (a 

♦ « Upon this event (remarks Howell) a commission was 
awarded to debate ether upon the fact, whereby he hath 
shed human blood, he be not to be deprived »f his Archbisi.opric 
•aid j^ronounced ‘ irregular.^ Some were agamst liim ; but Bishop 

2 M 2 
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term in the canon law) by the fact of involuntary 
homicide ? 

2. Whether that act might tend to scandal in a 
churchman ? 

3. How his Grace should be restored, in case the 
commissioners sliould find him ‘ in’cgular ?’ 

After full investigation it was unanimously agreed 
that, admitting the ‘ in’egulmity’ (concerning which 
they were divided) he could not be restored but by 
the King alone ; and respecting the mode of resti- 
tution they again varied. The Bishop of Winchester, 
the Chief Justice of the King’s-Bench, and Dr. 
Stewart the civilian, were of opinion that it 
should be done personally by the King. The Lord- 
Keeper (Dr. Williams, Bishop of Lincoln) and the 
Bishops of London, Rochester, Exeter, and St. Da- 
vid’s preferred a commission from the King directed 
to the Bishops. Judge Doddridge, and Sir Henry 
Martin, wished it might be done both ways, to serve 
as a j)rccedent. In the end, the King passed a 
pardon and dispensation, by which he ‘ assoiled’ 
the Archbishop of all irrcgidarity, scandal, or infa- 

Andrews and Sir Henry Martin^tood stiffly for him, that * in 
regard it was no spontaneous act but a mere contingency, and 
that tliere is no degree of men but is subject to misfortunes and 
casualties, they declared positively that he was not to fall from 
his dignity or function, but should still remain regular and in 
statu quo prius' During this debate he petitioned the King, 
that ‘ he might be permitted to retire to his Alms-house at HuiW- 
ford, where he « us to pass the remainder of his life : ’ but 
he is now to he again rectus in cm iof absolutely quitted 

and restoi. 'i to all things. But for the wife of him that was 
killed, ii w: s no misfortune to her, for he l\ath endowed hcrsell 
and her c/v’^dren with such an estate, that they say iter husband 
5 oui , I never have got.” (9 Nov. 1G22.) - 
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.tnation, and declared him to be capable of the entire 
authority of a Primate. 

After this however, though completely restored, 
in consequence of his increasing infirmities he seldom 
assisted at the council-ljoard. Yet he occasionally, it 
appears, communicated his sentiments to the King 
on public measures with his usual integrity ; for in a 
letter* preserved by Rushworth, after having con- 
demned a desigri (then set on foot) of granting a 
toleration to Papists, he censures his Majesty for 
his imprudence in having permitted Prince Charles to 
go to Spain without the consent of the Council, or 
the approbation of the people : sensibly reminding 
him, that ‘ though he had an interest in that Prince as 
his son, the people had a still greater as the son of 
the kingdom ; upon whom, next after himself, their 
eyes were fixed and their welfare depended.’ And 
with a prophetic spirit he foretells, that ‘ those who 
dix^w him into an action so dangerous to himself, so 
desperate to the nation, would not pass unquestioned 
or unpunished.’ As these were his sentiments, it is 
no wonder that lie had Buckingham f for his enemy : 
but that favourite in vain attempted his disgrace. 
The King so liighly venJfeited his character, that in 
his last illness he requested his attendance, and 


* Some doubts, it ought to be added, arc entertained of it^s 
genuineness. * • 

* t This nobleman he had originally, through the Queen, 
assisted to introduce to tfic royal fav«9u» ; and he had at first 
received from him in return the appellation ot ‘ Father,* and 
the most vehement professions of eternal gratitude. He had 
speedily, however,*’ occasion to conclude with the Roman his- 
torian, that * benefits surpassing requital iccome occasions of 
hatred.* 


6 
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scarcely suffered him to stir from his chamb^ till he’ 
expired. 

The infatuated Charles, however, was no sooner 
seated on his throne? than he countenanced Buck- 
ingham’s unmanly resentment: and a convenient 
opportunity speedily offered itself for the execution 
of their paltry revenge. 

One Dr. Sibthori)e having preached a sermon at 
the Lent Assizes at Northampton in 1627, in which 
he maintained that ‘ the King might levy taxes 
without consent of parliament, and that the 
' people were hound in conscience to acquiesce;’ his 
Majesty ordered the sermon to be printed, and sent 
his directions to the Archbishop to license it. This 
his Grace (having perused the discourse, and being 
now more enlightened than he had been in the early 
part of his life upon the sidyect of civil li])erty) absoi^ 
lutely refused to do, at the same time assigning his 
reasons. The Bishop of Ixmdon was more com« 
« pliant ; * and tlie Sccretaly of State, Lord Convd^, 
soon aftem ard personally signified to the Primsi^ 
the royal pleasure, that he should retire to Canrar- 
bury. ■ Having at that time, however, a law-suit 
depending against tlie (H^poration, he requested 
leave to withdraw to Ford, about five miles l)eyond 
Canterl)ury, which wasgi-antod; and in the month 
of October in the same year, the King issued a com- 
mission to the Bishops of Lontlon, Durham, Ro- 
chester, Oxford, and Bath and IN'ells, empowering 
them to exccaite • the archiejiiscopal office. But 
the policy of the court would not suffer the Arch- 

t 

♦ Even Uy him, iiowever, it was not liccnseJ, till some 
I aint ntly exceptionable passages had been erased. 
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bishop, bdoved as he was by the country, to remain 
long in this state of sequestration. Charles being 
in want of money, and finding it necessary to 
call a parliament, restored his Grace, on account 
of his interest with the rej)resentatives of the 
people, to the full possession of his authority. He 
returned to his post with the same notions of consti- 
tutional rights, and the same firmness in maintaining 
them. To the Petition of Right he gave his decided 
support : and when Dr. Mainwaring was brought to 
the bar of the House of Lords for having taken up 
Dr. Sibthorpe’s doctrines, he officially reprimanded 
him, declaring that ‘ he abhorred his principles.’ The 
influence of Laud however, then Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, had acquired such an ascendency at court, 
that the Primate totally withdrew from it, perceiving 
himself to be an unwelcome guest. His final contest 
with his rivals in royal-favour was upon the following 
occasion : 

Laud had drawn up some high-church regida- 
tions, which were transmitted to the Archbishop 
under the pompous title of ‘ His iVIajesty’s Instruc- 
tions to the most Reverend Father in God, George 
Lord Archbishop of Canlferbuiy,’ containing certain 
orders to be put in execrUion by the several Prelates 
in his province. These his Grace communicated to 
his suffi^an Bishops, at the same time endeavouring 
in various respects to soften their figour. He does 
not appear, however, in any instance to have neg- 
lected his clerical duty, or to havo betrayed the in- 
terests of the church over which he presided. One 
of his last official actior.- was, his ordering the 
parishioners of t!rayford in Lent to i ceive the sr.cra- 
ineot kneeling at the sti'ps uf the Communion-Table. 
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In consequence of his conduct with regard to the_ 
* Instructions,’ his Majesty, on the birth of his son 
Charles, consigned the honour of baptizing him to 
Laud. After tliis we hear little more of the Pri- 
mate tiU 1633, when worn out with cares and 
infirmities, he died at Croydon. His remains- were 
buried in the church dedicated to the Holy Trinity 
at Guildford, where a stately monument was erected 
to his memory. 

In most of the cii'cumstances of his life, he showed 
himself a man of great moderation toward all parties ; 
desirous that the clergy should rather attract 
esteem by the sanctity of their manners, than claim 
it by the authority of their function. His principles 
and conduct, however, not suiting the dispositions of 
some writers, they have thought proper to make 
severe reflexions upon both. Fuller, in his ‘ Church- 
History,’ says, “ that he forsook the birds of his own 
feather to fly with othei’s, generally favouring th© 
laity more than the clergy, in causes that were 
brought before him.” Aubrey, having transcribed 
the inscription upon his monument, adds, “ Notwith- 
standing this most noble character transmitted to 
posterity, he was (though a benefactor to this place) 
no friend to the church of England whereof he w'as 
head, but scandalously permitted that poisonous spirit 
of Puritanism to spread over the whole nation by his 
indolence at least,^ if not (ronnivance and encourage- 
ment, wliich some? years after broke out, and laid a 
flourishing cluirch /itai state in the most miserable 
ruins; and which gave birth to those principles 
which, nnl( ss rooted out, will ever make this nation 
untiappy.” The Earl of Clarendon ' has drawn the 
folipwing picture 0 / hun ; “ Abbot considered the 
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(piMstian Religion no otherwise than as it ab- 
horred and reviled Popery, and valued those men 
most who did that most furiously. For the strict 
observation of the discipline of the Church, or the 
conformity to the Articles or Canons established, 
he made little inquiry, and took less care : and having 
himself made a veiy little progress in the ancient 
and solid study of divinity, he adhered only to the 
doctrine of Calvin ; and for his sake did not think 
so ill of the Discipline, as he ought to have done. 
But if men prudently forbore a public reviling and 
railing at the hierarchy and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, let their opinions and private judgement be 
what it would, they were not only secure from any 
inquisition of his, but acceptable to him and at least 
equally preferred by him : and tliongh many other 
Bishops plainly discerned the mischiefs, which daily 
broke in to the prejudice of religion by his defects 
and remissness, and prevented it in their own dioceses 
as much as they could, and gave all their countenance 
to men of other parts and other princi[)Ies ; and 
though the Bishop of London (Dr. Laud) from the 
time of his authority aiul credit with the King, had 
applied all the remedies he could to those defections, 
and from the time of his being Chancellor of Oxford 
had much discountenanced and almost suppressed 
that spirit by encouraging another kind of leaniing 
-and practice in that University ; y^t that temper in 
the Archbishop, whose house w’as a sanctuary to the 
most eminent of that* factious pauty,* and who H- 

* And yet Abbot observes, “ (.irotius uiiglit have let his 
Majesty know, ]io\k factious a ,;oneration tluse coutradicters 
(the Remonstrants) are ; how they arp )iki to our I’uritaiis in 
England; how refractory they arc to the authority of the civil 
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censed their most pernicious writings, left his succ^.- 
sor^a very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a 
church into order that had been so long neglected, 
and that was so filled by many weak and more wilful 
churchmen.” 

Upon the whole of this character, however. Speaker 
Onslow offers the following remarks : “ The worthy 
Prelate did surely deserve a better representation to 
posterity. lie was a very wise and prudent man, 
knew well the temper and disposition of the kingdom 
with respect to the ceremonies and power of the 
Church, and did therefore use a moderation in the 
point of ecclesiastical discipline, which if it had been 
followed by his successor (Laud), the ruin that soon 
after fell on the Church might very likely have been 
prevented. His being without any credit at contt^ 
from the latter end of King James’ reig-n will bring 
no dishonour on his memory, if it be considered Iftials 
his disgrace arose from his dislike of and his opposi*< 
tion to the im[)rudent and corrupt measures of the 
court at that time, and from an honest zeal for the 
laws and liberties of his country, which seemed then 
to be in no small danger ; and it was a part truly 
becoming the high station he then bore. His advice 
ujwn the affair of the Palatinate, and the Spanish 
match, showed his knowledge of the true interest of 
England, and how much it was at his heart : and 
his behaviour uiid sufferings in the next reign about 
the lean and Sibthoqie’s sermon, as they were the 
reasons of his disgrace at that time, so ought they to 
render ln\ memory valuable to all, w ho wish not to 

t 

magistrate, &c. drc.” Jhis does not, surely, look like favour- 
iog Puritanism ! ' 
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the fatal courses and oppression of those times 
revived in this nation. The Duke of Buckingham 
was his enemy, because the Archlnshop would not be 
his creature ; and the Church perhaps might have 
been thought to have been better governed, if he 
had stooped to the Duke, and given in to the wan- 
tonnesses of his power : but he knew the dignity of his 
character, and loved his country too well to submit 
to such a meanness ; though very few of his brethren 
had the courage or the honesty to join with him in 
this, and (if the vVrchbishop himself is to be credited) 
his successor’s rise was by the practice of those ai*ts, 
which this good man could not bend to. As to Kis 
learning, we need no l^etter testimony of it than his 
promotion by King James, who had too much affec- 
tation that way to prefer any one to such a station, 
who had not borne the reputation of a scholar : but 
there are otlier proofs of his sufficiency in this, even 
for the high place he held in the Church. If he had 
some narrow notions in divinity, they were rather 
the faults of the age lie had his education in, than 
his ; and the same imputation may be laid on the 
best and most learned of the Reformers. His warmth 
against popery became the office of a Protestant 
Bishop ; though even toward Papists there is a re- 
markable instance of his mildness and charity, which 
showed that his zeal against their persons went no 
' farther than the safety of the state required. (See 
Rushworth, I. 243.) His parts seem to have beeiv 
strong and masterly, his preaching grave and elo- 
quent, and his stile equal to any of that time. He 
was eminent for piety, anti a care of the poor ; and 
his hospitality fully answered the nj unction King 
•fames laid on him, which was, ' to carry liis house 
nobly and to live like an Archbishop. 
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thoughts of heaping up riches : what he did savx* 
was laid out by him in the erecting and endowing of 
a handsome hospital for decayed tradesmen and the 
widows of such, in the town of Guildford in the 
county of Surr}% Avhere he was bom and had his first 
education : and here I cannot omit taking notice, 
that the body of statutes drawn by himself for the 
government of that house is one of the most judicious 
works of that kind I ever saw, and under which for 
nearly one hundred years that hospital has maintained 
the best credit of any that I know in England. He 
was void of all pomp and ostentation, and thought 
the nearer the Church and churchmen came to the 
simplicity of the first Cliristians, the better would 
the tnie ends of religion be served; and that the 
purity of the heart was to be prcfeiTed, and ought 
rather to be the care of a spiritual governor than 
the devotion of the hands only. If under this no- 
tion some niceties in discipline were given uj) to 
goodness of life, when the peace of the Church as 
well as of the kingdom was preserved I)y it, ’twas 
surely no iU piece of prudence, nor is his memory 
therefore deserving of those slanders it has under- 
gone upon that account. It is easy to see, that 
much of this treatment has Ix^en owing to a belief, in 
the admirers and followers of Archbishop T^aud, that 
the reputation of the latter was increased by depre- 
ciating that ot the former. They were, indeed, men 
of very different frames, and the parts they took "in 
the affairs of both Church aifd vState^^s disagreeing. 
In the ( hurch, moderation and the ways of peace 
guided toe behaviour of the first; rigour and seve- 
rity, that of the lofit. In the State, they severally 
carried the like principles and temper: the one made 
the liberty of the people, and the laws of the land. 
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the measure of his actions ; when the other (to 
speak softly of it) had the power of the prince, and, 
the exalting of the pi’crogative, only for the founda- 
tion of his. They were, indeed, both of them men 
of courage and resolution; but it was sedate and 
temperate in Abbot, passionate and tmruly in Laud. 
It is not however to lie denied, that many rare and 
excellent virtues were possessed by the latter ; but it 
must be owned too, lie seems rather made for the 
hierarchy of anotlior Church, and to be the minister 
of an arbitrary prince ; and the other to have had 
the qualifications of a Protestant Bishop, and the 
guardian of a fi'ec state.” 

The candour of Wellwood, likewise, has enabled 
him to do justice to the merit of the Px’imate in 
question. “ Arclibisliop Abbot,” he observes, “ was 
a person of wonderful temiier and moderation, and in 
all his conduct showed an unwillingness to stretch 
the act of uniformity beyond what was absolutely 
necessary for the peace of the Church, or the prero- 
gative of the Crown, any farther than conduced to 
the good of the state. Being not well-turned for a 
court, though othenvise of considerable learning and 
genteel education, he either t;ould not, or would not, 
stoop to tlie humour of tlie times ; and now and 
then, by an unseasonable stiffness, gave occasion to 
his enemies to represent him as not u cU inclined to 
- the prcrogativ'c, or too much addicted to a popular 
interest, and therefore not fit to be employed in 
matters of government.” • . 

His Grace Acquired a moderate share of reputa- 
tion by his theological ai;d polemical writings; but 
being upon subje^’ts chieflx temporal % f they aie of 

* Russel's ‘ Life of Abbot,’ 8vo. Guildford, 1717- 

t ‘ Answer K' the Questions of tjic Citizens of London 
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little account at present, except the two follow- 

ing: 

1 . * Quccstioncs sex, totidem prctlectionibus in Scho- 
la Theologicd Oxonue pro forma habitis, disemsa et 
disceptata anno 1597, in guibus e Saerd Scripturd 
et Patribus quid statuendum iiit defniturJ’ Oxonice 
1598, Francofurti 1616, 4^o. 

2. ‘ Exposition on the Prophet Jonah, in certain Ser- 
mons preached in St. Mary’s cliurch, Oxford ; ’ Lon- 
don, 4to. 1600. These Sermons were reprinted in 
161.8, and are the most jHipular of his works. 

He had an elder l)rother- Robert, wlio after having 
filled the see of Sali.sbiiry, to which the Primate had 
the pleasure of consecrating him, died in 1617; 
equally esteemed for his piety and moderation, and 
for his theological works preferred to the Archbishop, 
as they are on more general subjects, and discussed 
with deeper erudition. * 

in Jan. 1600, concerning Cheapside Cross* (not printed until 
^ Keasons, which Dr. Hill hath brought for the uphold- 
ing of Papistry, unmasked and showed to be very weak,* Oxon. 
4to. 1604*; ‘ Funeral Sermon on Thomas Earl of Dorset,* May 
26, 1608, 4to. ; ‘ Short Apology for Archbishop x\bbot, touch- 
ing the death of Peter Howard,* 1621, &€• 

Of a more general nature wore his ‘ Brief Description of the 
whole World,' 4to. 1617 (of which there have been several 
editions) ; ‘ Treatise of the perpetual Visibility and Succession 
of the true Church in all Ages,* 4to. 1624 ; ‘ Narrative, con- 
taining the true Cause of his Seciuestration and Disgrace at 
Court, ii two parts, written at Ford in Kent,* and printed M*n 
Rushworth's /y^o/. Coll^i, 438 — 4-61*; * Histoi^ of the Massacre 
in the Valfoiine,* printed in Fox’s AtU amlp Monument a ^ III; 
and ‘ Ju(^ / ment on bowing at the Name of Jesus/ Hamb. 8vo. 
?b32. 

In P; i 8, he and Sir Henry Savile jointly didrayed the ex- 
panse of on edition of Bradwardin*s ‘ Cause of God,’ a. work 
written against the Pelagians, 
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LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


[1550 — 1634.] 


This illustrious lawyer, son of Robert Coke Esq., 
was bom at Milehain in the county of Norfolk, in 
1550. At ten years of age, he was sent to the free- 
school, Norwich ; and thence removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. From Trinity College, after a 
residence of about four years, he migrated to Clifford’s 
Inn, ^l^ondon ; and, the year following, was entered 
a student of the Inner Tem])le. The first occa- 
sion of his rise, as we learn from liloyd, was his 
stating the case of the Temple-cook so exactly that 
the whole bench took notice of him. At six years’ 
standing he was called to the bar, a circumstance in 
that age deemed extraordinary. He has himself 
informed us, that the first cause he moved in the 
. King’s Bench w^as in Trinity Term, 1 578 ; when he 
was counsel for jMr. Edw ard Denny, Vicar of North 

Ingham in the county of Norfolk^ in an action of 

# 

■* Authorities. Hume’s lu. ion / of Ensfand ; Rusliworth’s 
Historical CijUedion\ ; and Bril :>’i liiograf. /. 
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Scandalum Magnatum brought against him by Heni'y 
Lord Cromwell.* 

About the same time, he was appointed reader of 
Lyon’s Inn, which office he held three years ; and his 
reputation increasing rapidly, he soon came into great 
practice. When he had been at the bar alx)ut seven 
years, he married Bridget, daughter and co-heiress 
of John Paston Esq., a lady of one of the best fami- 
lies in Norfolk, who brought him thirty thousand 
pounds. This connexion accelerated his advance- 
ment. The cities of Coventiy and Norwich chose 
him their Recorder ; and he was engaged in all the 
important causes in Westminster Hfill. He was, also, 
in high credit with the Lord Treasurer Burghley,f 
and was frequently consulted about the affairs of tlie 
Queen, to whom in 1592 he was appointed Solicitor. 
His large estate, combined with his eminent character, 
recommended him to the freeholders of his coun^ 
by whom he was returned knight of the shire : in the 
parliament hehl 35 Eliz., he was chosen SpeakiT of 
the House of Commons; and, soon afterward, he 
was made Attorney General. 

Having about this time lost his wife, by whom he 
had ten children, ho in 1598 j)aid his addresses to 
Lady Hatton, relict of Sir William Hatton, and 

* Of this remarkable cause an account is given in Coke’s 
Reports. , 

f “ I’mrghley,” observes Mrs. Macaulay, “ found so much 
solid jiidfrement ‘.n him,^ that lie provnoted him before his own 
kinsnuiu l>av,o.., whose law-learning he accounted somewhat 
superficial. ’ It is to be lamented, that in his first official capa- 
ciiios, su olicitor and Attorney (iencral, he too often gave a 
Icj^al co! iring to ihe most tyrannical of the’minister’s practices. 
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ijister to Thomas Lord Burghley, subsequently Earl 
of Exeter. This new marriage, advantageous as it 
was in other respects, made no addition to his 
domestic felicity, as he and his lady were frequently 
on ill terms with each other. The very celebration 
of it, from an unfortunate circnimstance by which 
it was attended, occasioned no small disquiet. In 
consequence of a numlx^r of in'egular marriages, 
Archbishop AVhitgift had about this period in-^ 
joined the Bisliops of his province rigorously to pro- 
secute all such persons as should oflend in the solem- 
nisation of theii\ nuptials, in point either of form, of 
time, or of jdace. Whetlu r Mr. Coke regarded 'his 
own and his lady’s (piality, and theif being inamed 
with the consent of the family, as setting them above 
such restrictions or not, is unccTtain : but they were 
married in a private house, without either l)anns or 
IJfence. These illustrious delinquents in consequence, 
with the Rev. Mr. Bothwell, Rector of Okeover in 
the county of Rutland, Thomas Lord Biirghley, 
and several others, were prosecuted in the Arch- 
hishop’s court. On their suhniission by their 
proxies, however, they weri' absolved from excom- 
munication, and the jxmalties consequent upon it ; 
‘ liecause,’ adds the record, ‘ they oifeiided not out 
of eontuniacy, but through ignorance of the law in 
that point.’ 

The affair of most importance, in vliii h as Attor- 
ney (:Ieiierid lie to^ik a part during the reign of Lli- 
iiabeth, was the prosecution of tiu; l airl of Essex,* 


• After laying cmen tlic natur^^’ of the trenson, and the numei - 
nu8 favjours which Essex had received from t« c Queen, lie js said 
to have closed with these words: diat ‘‘by the j«;st judgement it 
VOE. II 2 N 
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against whom he mingled the bitterest virulence (after 
the manner of the times) with the grossest adulation 
of the Sovereign. In May, 1603, he was knighted by 
James I. ; and in the ensuing November, he managed 
the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh at Winchester, to 
which city the term liad been adjourned from London 
on account of tlie plague. Against that distinguished, 
but unfortunate, man he inveighed with so much acri- 
mony and scuiTility, as justly and greatly lessened 
him in the general opinion.* 

He soon afterward, however, obtained considerable 

G(aI lie of’ his earldom should he Robert the last, that of a king- 
dom thought to he, Robert the first.” 

* In deference to the popular feeling, and in allusion to 
Coke’s ** Thou Viper, for I thou thee, thou traitor,” Shaks- 
peare (it has been generally believed) puts the following speech 
into the mouth of Sir Toby Ikdch, Twelfth Ni^hf 111. 4. * Go, 
write in a martial hand, he crusty and brief: it is no matter how 
witty, it be eloquent and full of invention. Taunt him with 
the licence of ink ; if thou thou*st him some thriccy it shall not be 
amiss ; and as many lies as will lie in thy .sheet of paper, although 
the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware in England, set 
’em down. ( lo about it : let there be gall enough in thy ink, 
though thou w rite with a goose-pen, no matter — about it.’ And 
in a letter, written to him by Racon after bis fall, occurs tlic fid- 
lowing passage: “ As your pleadings were wont to insult even 
misery, and inveigh bitterly against the person, so are you still 
careless in this point to praise and disgrace upon slight grounds, 
and that suddenly ; so that your reproofs or commendations are 
for tlie most part neglected and contemned, when the censure ot 
a judge, coming .slow hut ^ure, should be a brand to the guilty 
ard a c: nvn to tlie virtuous. You will jest at any man in public, 
without any icspeci to the person’s dignity, or your own. This 
disgrace'^ 3 our gravity, more tluiii it c in ad¥ance the opinion of 
your wit , md so do all your actions, which we stx' you do 
ilircctiy W ell a touch of vaiu-glory. You make the laws toQ 
n uch h * 4 ii to your opinion, wliereby you show yourself to be a 
it^al tyrant, &c.” He liud, previously, pointed out to him seve^ 
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credit hy his sagacity in unravelling the dark scenes 
of the Gunpowder- Plot ; and by his admirable ma- 
nagement of the evidence against Sir Everard Dlgl)y, 
and the rest of the conspirators tried at Westminster 
June 27, 1605, and against Henry Garnett at 
Guildhall, on the twenty eighth of March following. 
His speech, indeed, upon the last trial many have 
considered as his master-piece.* 

In the same year, he w as appointed I.ord Chief 
Justice of the Comrnon-Pleas.f After holding this 
post for seven years with gwat reputation, he w as 
in 1613 made liord Chief .Instice of tlie King’s 
Bench, and sw'^orn of his Alajesty’s Privy Council. 

ral of his errors, and advised him to be ‘ duly liumblcd in his 
visitation.’ 

But lie was, upon all occasions, grossly scuiTilons, Ho told 
Mrs. Turner, llie celebrated iiitroductress of yellou' starch (who 
was hanged in a rulf of that colour, for having been concerned 
in tlie poisoning of Sir Thomas Ovevhury) that she was guilty 
of tlie Seven Deadly Sins ; she was a w e, a bawd, a sor- 

cerer, a i. itch, a papist, a felon, and a murtherer.’ For farther 
proofs of his venomous acrimony, see the Htnte-Trials, VH. 102., 
in the cause referred to p. GH. note (o). To all his abuse Ralegh 
oYiIy replied, tliat ‘ he spoke indiscreetly, barbarouRly, and un- 
civilly and that ‘ it became not a man of quality and virtue to 
call him so.’ That lie did not, liowcver, invariably deal in scur- 
rility, appears iVoni his blasphemously calling the Duke ot Buck- 
ingham (aflcrivard his bitter enemy) his ‘ Saviour,’ on his return 
from Spain. 

* It seems surprising how Catholic writcffs, who arc inclined 
to .place tradition and even legomlary history nearly on a level 
with Scripture, can deny^tlie reality of, this celebrated con- 
spiracy. • 

t The motto which he gav*^ upon his rings, when he was 
called to the degree pf Serjeant, m order tc qualify him for this 
promotion, was f ex csi tiHissim i cassis he law is the safest 
heliuct.* 

0 N 2 
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His profound skill in the commoh law enabled him, 
to discharg*e the duties of his new and most important 
station with eminent ability. On the bench, he was 
above comiption ; and he had this sayinf^ frequently 
in his mouth, that ‘ a Judge should neither give nor 
take a bribe.’ As .Attorney General, lie had frequently 
been too ready to support the despotic projects of 
James and his ministers : but the court now found 
him, as Chief Justk*e, no friend to arbitrary measures, 
or, as tluw u ere then called, to the royal prerogative. 

In 1G14 Mr. Peaeham, a clergyman, was accused 
of treason, for having inserted several passages re- 
flecting on the ministry, in a sermon never preached, 
nor ev er intended to Ik‘ made public ! The King, 

\v ho was be}'ond measure jealous on this head, fear- 
ing tliat lu' might either be acciuitted or not con- 
demned to a ('a})ital jnmislunent, had ordered Bacon, 
his Attorney (ienei’al, to sound the judges before- 
liand, and gather their opinions apart. Coke, how- 
ever, absolutely refused to declare his ; justly i*egard- 
ing this ‘auricular taking of opinions’ (for so lie 
termed it) as new, and (d* pernicious tendency. It 
was, indeed, directly contrary to his own souiul 
maxim, that ‘ he was a Judge in a court, and not in 
a chamber.’^' In a cause likewise of tin' Bishop of 
IJchfi(‘ld and Coventry, to whom the King had 
granted a vacant churcli in connnendam, the (diiel’ 
Justice heliaved •witli^ exemplary firmness and iiite- ^ 
grity. Serjean^ Chiliorne, who was* counsel against 
the J^ishvip, in m’gning the “case had maintained 
several ; ♦ dtions, w hich w ere dot inc(?derogatory from 

* Notwitlrstamliiig HiIk liovvever, IVIr. Pcacliani, it appcar?» 
war tried |ind convicted of hi^^li-trea^on. 
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the King’s supreme power, considered as distinct from 
his ordinary authority. Upon this James, hy his 
Attorney General, ordered the Judges to stay pro- 
ceedings, till they had consulted with himself. But 
they unanimously determined, that ‘ tliey could not 
obey this order ; that the letter, wliich they had re- 
ceived from his Alajesty, was contrary to law ; that, 
by their oath and the duty of their places, they w'ew; 
bound not to delay justice ; * and that the}" should, 
therefore, proceed in the cause at the time fixed 
land of this they certified the King in a writing 
under all their hands. Tliey I’eccived, in reply, from 
their offended Sovereign an angry letter, pereinjit^rily 
commanding them to desist till his return to Ivondon. 
They wx're then summoned before the C’onncil, and 
sliarply reprimanded for having suffered the poindar 
lawyers to question his prerogative ; w hich w'as repre- 
sented as ‘ sacred and transcendent, not to be handled 
in vulgar argument.’ ..Vt last, raising his voice to 
frighten them into submission, he put this question to 
them severally : ‘ If at any time, in a c.osc depending 
before the Jtidges, he conceived it to concern him either 
in jirofit or power, and tha’oupon required to consult 
W'ith them, and that they should stay proceeding’s in 
the mean time, whether they ought not to stay them 
accordingly ? ’ Tluw all, the Chief Justice only ex- 
cepted, acknow ledged it to lie their duty to d.o .so. His 
answ’er deserves to be for cvtjr reiyeniliered : ‘ That, 
when such a Oiiise hap|K'iH'd, he would do that which 
should be fit for a .1 udge to <lo.’ • • 

About this ^le, Sir F.dw'aicL Coke having detei’- 

* Nulli vend^us, niilli nc-^i’nwa, air liffcremiis rectmi-.el 
j*Ktitiam. 
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mined a particular case at common law, the plaintifT, 
who thought himself injured hv his decision, apj)Ued 
to chancer/ for redi ess : the defendatit disclaimed the 
authority of that court. In this he \v as supported by 
tlie Chief Justice, who threatened the ChaiK:eIlor 
with a prceinunire, grounded on a statute of 27 
Pidward III., for thus invading the limits of his juris- 
diction. The King, ulio thought his prerogative 
struck at anew , in tliis attack on ‘the court of his 
absolute po« or,’ as Bacon stiled it, brought the mat- 
ter before the Council, wlio passed a censure uj)on the 
Chief .lustice. Nor is this to be wonderc'd at, as they 
(;ould correctly infer their royal nuister’s disposition 
from the hints which he had previously let fall in 
the Stai-Chan.ber Court. “ ''I'he mystery,” sgid 
Jame.s, “ of the 1\ lug’s jjower is not lawful to be dis- 
j)uted ; for such a di.spute seems to Aveed into the 
weakness of sovereigns, and diminishes the mystical 
reverence of thos(' that sit on the throne ol' God.” 
To Av hieli lu' added the following advice to the judges: 
•• Keep yourselves within compa.ss ; give me my right 
of private prerogative, 1 shall acxjniesce. As for the 
prerogative of the crown, it is not for a lawyers 
tongue, nor law fid to be disputed. It is atheism to 
dis[mte what God can do; his revealed will ought to 
content us: so it is contempt in a subject, to dispute 
what a king can or cannot do. ''Phe law is his re- 
vealed w ill.” 'i nus did he, who in his first .speech 
to his [..irlianieid after his accivssion declared hinv 
self only ‘ the chieh servant df the state,’ render 
his whol.,' igiioljlc reign one contimred .struggle for 
power, d puting eveiy inch of ground with his 
Mdiiccts. when they cont<>nded for their legal rights 
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.against his idle claims of prerogative; and at the 
same time suffering the honour, as well as the rights 
of his crown to be insulted abroad, not only by the 
natural enemies of England, but also by her allies : 
leaving unpunished the most flagrant acts of depre- 
dation and cruelty, committed by foreigners on the 
persons and effects of his snlijects, and yet prose- 
cuting at homo witl) unrelenting rigour all who pre- 
sumed even to (jucstion his royjil pleasure, although 
frequently opposed to the laws of the land.^' 

In 1615, when the Ring was dc'liberating upon the 
choice of a successor to Chancellor Egcrtoft (Ijord 
Ellesmere) Bacon, the pei’sonal and [)ersevei‘ing 
enemy of Coke, cautioned him against giving the 
seals to the Chief Justice, as thert^by he would “ put 
an over-ruling nature into an over-ruling place, which 
might breed an extreme, and blunt his industries in 
matter of finances, which seemed to aim at another 
jdace — beside that popular men (he add(‘(l) were no 
.sure mounters for his ATajesty's saddle.” 'J'he ani- 
mosities between these two illustrious characters are 
well known. Coke was jc'alous of B';,dn’s reputation 
•in many parts ol’ know k'dge, and was envied by him in 
return for the higli reputation hich he had acquired 
in one. Coke was the greatest lawyer of his time ; 
but he could be nothing more. If Bacon w as not so, 

* From an unpiiblislu'd Imitation «f tlie Figlith Satire 
of Juvenal, which has fallt ii under the F.ditor’s eye, a spi- 
rited extract on the chikracter of this JMonarch (connnencing 
with the Libcra^d denlur pojmlo suffragia of the original) 
might be sultjoincd for the reader’s ainusetnent. Buchanait 
of course persoDfltas Seneca, and Charles is the Orestes of th« 
passage. 
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we can ascribe it only to his aiming at a mare exalted, 
character ; not being’ able, or at leastiiot wiHilig'; to 
confine the universality of his genius within pive in- 
ferior province of learning. ' 

In the same year. Sir Edward Coke wasfconcerued 
in the judicial proceedings against the murtherers of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he exerted hiinseif 
in a manner highly laudable. His enemies however, 
who Avei’e numerous and had formed a design to mor- 
tify him, took occasion, from some cu’cumstances 
connected with the affair, to rejn’esent him in an un- 
favourable light botli to tlie King and to the people. 
Many things, indeed, now concurred to hasten his 
disgrace. More particidarly in his judicial capacity, 
his conduct had upon several occasions been extreme^ 
unfavourable to the despotic policy of the court ; anil 
he had, likewise, highly ofTended the new favourite; 
Sir George Villiers. 

The author of the notes on Wilson’s ‘ Life of 
King James,’ pidjlished in Kennet’s ‘ (,’omplete Ilisr 
tor}' of England,’ observes, 'I'hat Sir Edward C.'oko 
lost the King’s favour, anil some time after his place, 
for letting fall soint; words upon one of the trials, im- 
porting his su.spicions that Overbury had been poi- 
soned to prevent the discovery of another ci’ime of 
the same nature committed upon one of the highest 
rank, whom he termed ‘ a swi’et Prince,’ which was 
taken to lie nieant.of Prince 1 lenry.” 

Hut \%hatever were the secret causes of his fall; 
the manner of it was'to the Iasi degree humiliating, 
and shows ';ow obnoxious he had made himself to the 
ministry ui the day ; for, in l(il6’, he was in an unpre- 
cedented mminej- obliged to kneel before tbe Privy 
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Council at Whitehall, and hear from the lips of 
Yelverton (then Solicitor General) va^e accusations 
of " speeches of high contempt uttered in the seat of 
jiisdce, and uncomely and undutiful carriage in 
the p^sence of hLs Majesty, tlic Council, and the 
Judges.’ It must likewise be rcmeinliered, that he 
had a powerful enemy in Sir Francis llacon, who 
hj^ recently been raised to the dignity of Chancellor, 
aiid now joyfully seized the opportunity of at once 
recriminating against his old antagonist, and show ing 
his zeisil in the cause of' his royal master. 

Coke, how ever, most ably exculpated himself from 
the several cliarges brouglit against liim, in suj)port 
of whicli no evidence wdiatever w as tendered : I)ut 
his removal having been resolved upon, he was 
brought a second time to the council-board, wlieii 
Winwood (one of the vSecrctaries of State) amioiinccd 
the royal (Udennination : 

: 1. That he sliould be sequeste red from the council- 
table, until liis iMajesty’s j)leasiire should be farther 
know n ; 

2. That lie should forbear to ridt* Jus summer- 
circuit as Justice of the Assize; and 

y. Tliat during lliis vacation, wliile ho liad time 
to live [irivalely and dispose liimsclf at home, he 
should review his books of Reports ; w liereiu, as his 
Majesty was informed, were many c\tra\\:gaiit and 
exorbitant opinions, std dowm and pul)lislu d for jiosi- 
tive and good law : anJ liaving correett'd w liat in 
his disci'etion he fouiul meet in Hiose Reports,^' liring 


It docs not appear, liowcvi r, tliac lie ‘ found meet” *o cor- 
rect any part ot them: Imt in respect to the other injunctions, 
acknowledged them t«) ‘ pi\.cccd rather from liis iNIajc^ty s 
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the same privately to liiuisclf, that he might consider 
thereof as in his princely judgement should be found 
ex})CHlient/^ Soon afterward, he was cited before the 
Chancellor (Ellesmere), who imperiously forbade him 
Westminster Hall, and also ordered him to answer 
several excej)tions against his Reports. In November, 
of the same year, tlio King dismissed him from his 
office of Lord Chief Justice. Upon this occasion. 
Bacon was heavily c ensured ; not only for having 
ac'celerated his fall, hut also for having insidted him 
after it by re[)roaches unworthy the gentleman, the 
philosopher, and tiu' sc liolar, in a remonstrance, soft- 
ened by the title of " .Vn xVdmonitory 1 .otter.’ f 

exceeding mercy than Ills justice with mean and abject ser- 
vility thanking the Lords of the Privy Council, for their ‘ good- 
ness toward him ! ’ ^ 

* Among other things, James disliked the title of those 
books, wherein Coke stilod himself ‘ I.ord Chief Justice of 
England;’ whereas he could challenge no more, ns it was 
alleged, than * I.ord (’hief Justice of the King’s P>ench.’ 

f The whole of tliis Letter, in which the pique of a rival is 
hut too discernible, is printed in the Supplement to ‘ the (hihalaJ 
An extract has already l)een given above; and a second, ns 
iilustrativc of Coke’s character, tJiough from the pen of aa 
enemy, is here .sulfjoined : “ Your too much love of llie world 
is too mucli si?en, \\hen having the living of 1(),()(X)/., you re- 
lieve few or none. I'hc hand, tliat hath taken so mueli, can it 
give so little? Herein you show no bowels of compassion; as if 
you thought all too little for yourself, or that Hod Iiad given you 
all that you have, »ady to that end you should still gather more, 
and nevr r he sail.:>(Lc], hut try how much you could gather to 
account lor ail at tin great and general audit-day. We desire 
you to aniLii * '’ is, awd let your poor tenants in Norfolk find 
some eonn. where nothing of your estate is spent toward 
iheir rehei hut all brought up liither to the impoverishing o£ 
yo j com ’ • V JIj then adds, that “ in the case of Overbury 
he ised too many delays^ till the delinquent’s hands were loose 
and eis own hound ; and t!)at he wns too open in his proceedings, 
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. The pretexts for Coke’s removal were so frivolous, 
that he suffered no disgrace from it in the eyes of 
the peojde ; and if In; had shown upon this occasion 
tlie no?;'e fortitude, which the pel.lic had a right to 
expect from his cahots and his iiifcgnty, he might 
have ranked in the list of suffering patriots, udiose 
virtues could Uiit he (uuluied in the palac('s of despotic 
princes. But unfortiinalely citlier from a love of 
power, or more prohahly witli a view of triumphing 
once more over the ChiUKX'Ilor, whom he had foiled 
at their outset, he Avas persuaded to take a mean 
step in order to recover tlie royal favour. 

Wliile he was Chief .Tiistice, he had not only* re- 
fused to give his daughter Frances in marriage to Sir 
.John Viliiers, the brother of the Duke of Buckingham, 
hut had even treated the ])r()posal Avitli contempt. 
He noAv, hoAvoA'cr, suhmissiA'ely implored the rejected 
suitor to hoiKiur him with this alliance, and through 
Secretary WinAvood, Avho had pronounced his sentence 
of disgrace, solicited the favourite (Avitlt many humi- 
liating apologies for his former eonduet) to promote 
the mate!). It took place accordingly, hut iK)t Avith- 
-»)ut considerable difficulty : for the mother, resenting 
his attempt to disjiOf C of her tiaughter a\ ithout her 
consent, carried olf the young lady, and Imlged lior 

and so taught them how to defend theniselve>.” *■ But that,” 
continues he, “ Avhich we eonmiend you tor, are those excellent 
parts of nature and knowledge In the law, whicli you are endued 
withal. But these are only good in tlu'ir good use. W herefore, 
we thank you heartily for standing stoutly in the commonwealth's 
behalf; hoping it proeeodeth not Irom ‘ a disposition to oppose 
greatness,’ as your enemies su , hut to do justice and deliver 
truth indiH'crenth' without respect of pcrsoi 
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at the house of one of her relations.* LFpon this, 
Sir Edward innntidiatoly applied, through Bucking- 
ham, for a warrant from the Privy Council to i-c- 
claim her : but before he received an answer, dis- 
covering where she was, he went with his sons, 
and took her by fon^e. Tlu' treaty now proceeded 
without obstruction ; and, as a jweliminary to it’s 
conclusion. Sir Edwaril by Buckingham’s interest 
was rcseati’d at tlu' council-table. Soon afterM^ard, 
the marriag(> was solemnised w ith great pomp at 
Hampton Court. It proved, however, an unhappy 
connexion; Sir .John V’illicrs neglecting his wife, 
and she indulging in return a <'n*ininal passion for 
Sir Robert Howard. Sir Edward, blinded by am- 
bition, had oflered to Buckingham, that ‘ he should 
make his own terms uj)on the occasion ; ’ and these 
were! 10,000/. in money at two ))ayments, Ix'side an 
annual rent-charge of 2000 marks during tlu^ father's 
life, and 900/. per aim. during that of I.ady Hatton 
if she survived her hiisiiand, with the manor of 
Stoke in Buckinghamshire (valued at the latter sum) 
after both their deaths! By this settlenjent. Cokes 
income was inconveniently tliminished, and tlio 
fjuarrel between him and his lady brought to an open 
rupture. Many letters (still extant) whi«h passed 
between them about the time of their daughter’s 
mariiage, show' not only their bitter animosity, but 
likewise that seyeral persons of tlistinction made 
themselves j)arlics in theijuarrcl; when at length, 
in July ld2I, the.K*ing himself taking upon him to 
adjust t’* ‘ Ir diiTereuces, a reconciliation was cfTccted. 


* Sir Edmund Witliipolc, near (jatlands. 
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Sir Edward could not, indeed, be re-instated in bis 
office, as James had bestowed it upon Sir Henry 
Montaf^ ; but he was employed in several affairs of 
importance: and particularly in I6I9 he was com- 
missioned, with some others, to meet the deputies 
of the States General at a conference concerning the 
dispute existing between the Dutch and the English 
East-India Companies. 

In 1621, his Majesty called a Parliament, of which 
Coke was chosen a member. He now distinguished 
himself by a noble exertion of liis talents and in- 
fluence, in support of the j)ri\ iloges of parliament 
against the usurped i)ouxt of the Crown. Against 
many of the court-measures he declaimed with great 
warmth ; observing, that ‘ the Pa})ists were at the 
root of all the calamities of England, and that no 
royal jwoclamation could contravene the tenor of 
Acts of Parliament. The t)rivilegcs of parliament, 
lie asserted, wer<' a part of the (constitution, sub- 
sisting independently of the prerogative : they 
were, in ilicc, t!ie riglds of the subject ; and no pro- 
( laination could be of any force against one of it’s 
.Acts.’ He recommended, that " the statute passed 
under Edward III. fen* holding a parliament every 
year, to give the people an op])ortimity of urging 
their grievances, shoidd be enforced.’ He, likcAvise, 
vindicated the right of friedom ot speech in that 
assembly, and vigoi\>usiy recommen(*eci a Committee 
to irupiire into tlie state ol the* nation. 

In (Mmseijuence (A* this spiijled behaviour, the 
Coinmous began to take the measures oi government 
into consid(?ration : u[ion v.diit'h the ivnig, with his 
usual jealousy eom erning ins prci gativc, issued a 
proclaniati Ml forbidding; 11 persons ‘ to intermeddle 
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by pen or speech witli state-concernments and secrets 
of empire, eitlier at home or abroad, which were 
not fit themes or subjects for vulgar persons or com- 
mon meetings;’ broadly suggested to the parlia- 
ment, that ‘ matters of state, as above their com- 
prehension, ouglxt to be left (*utirely to his own 
princely wisdom and farther intimated, that ‘the 
liberty of speeeli claimed by them, as well as their 
other pri'/ileges, jxroceeding entirely from I’oyal 
grace and favour, might be resumed at j)!easure.’ 
At tliis unconstitutional language it was high time 
for the House to b(‘ alarmed in tJieir turn. Ac- 
cordingly, the following* resolution, passed f)y a 
very gn^at majority, was ordcu’ed to be (altered 
in their Journals : " Tlu^ Commons now assembled 
in Parliament, being' justly occasioned tlKreunto, 
coJiccTning sundry liberties and franchise's and 
privileges of parliament, among otlu'rs lu're men- 
tioned, do make this protestation following: That 
tlie lihertic's, franchises, privik'gvs, and jui*isdictions 
of pmliament the ancient and undoiibtc'd birth- 
right and inheritance* oi‘ the subjt'cts of England; 
and the maintenance' and nuiking of laws, and re-^ 
drc'ss of mischiefs and giievaiu es w hic h daily Iiappen 
within this n'alrn, are proper siibj('cts and matter of 
c ounsel and debate* in parliamcmt : and that, in the 
handling and procec'ding of tliose businesses, evcTy 
member of the Mouse* of [)aiiiament hath, and of 
riglit ought to have, lrc*edom of s|)eech to pi’0])ound, 
treat, reaso n, and l>rijiig' to (*om*lusion ttie same ; and 
that tiu' " ornnions in parliament hav(* like liberty 
and fre: d a to treat of these matters, in such order 
as jii Ih ir judgement shall seem fittc'st; and that 
.‘Ve. V member of thc*'sjiid House liath like frecdoiu 
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fi'om aU impeachment, imprisonment, and molesta- 
tion (except by censure of the House itself) for or 
concerning’ any speaking, reasoning, or declaring of 
any matter or matters touching the parliament or 
parliament-business; and that, if any of the said 
members l)e com])lained of and ijuestioned for any 
thing done or said in parliament, the same is to be 
showed to the King l)y tlie advice and assent of all 
the Commons assembled in parliament, bc^hne the 
King give credit to any private information.' 

The King, wlio was in the country when this 
protestation was made, instantly hurried to town, 
and semding for the Commons’ Journals, tore it. out 
with his (nvn hand ; declaring it to be null and void, 
and ordering his reasons to be insertt?d in the council- 
l)Ook. ric‘, iilso, prorogued the parliament ; and soon 
afterward Sir h](h\ ard Coke was committed to the 
lower, his chambers in the Temple broken open, 
and his papers delivered to Sir Robert Cotton and 
jMr. Wilson for examination. On tlie sixth of 
Janua)*y following, [)arliaiiu‘nt was dissolved ; and the 
same day. Coke was accused before the Cpuncil ot 
having' suppressed some true examinations in the 
cause of the Earl of Somerset, aud obtruded false 
ones in their place. But, as the}^ were unable to 
support these allegations by evidence, thi^y could find 
no pretence for detaining him in custody : their 
■ resentment, therefore, was limited to striking him 
off once more from the list ol Privy Councillors.* 

Toward the close, of tiie year hoAvever, he 

♦ The King ul the sanij time flccluving, that ‘‘he was the 
fittest instrunieut I'ur a tyrant t;' it ever in Lnglanil: and 
yet, says Wilson, he Ivad recently in the 11 use called the royal 
prerogative ‘ an overgrown nio otcr i ** 
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was placed at the head of a commission, appointing 
sundry persons therein named to go over %o Ireland 
and regulate the affairs of that kingdom, whicli 
were then in great confusion. The powers granted 
to the Commissioners were very ample, and the pro- 
motion appeared to be highly honourable to their 
principal : but under the conviction that it was only 
intended to remove him from the service of his 
country in padliament, he refused to accept the ap- 
pointment; and he consequently fell into disgrace 
with the court, during the short remainderof James' 
reign. 

Tire same fate attended him on the succession of 
Charles I., v\ hose ministers, apprehensive of a pow- 
erful opposition under his influence, advised the 
new JMonareh to take an unfair method of pre- 
venting his lK*ing elected to serve in his fii^st 
parliament. After having lield employnumts undei* 
goveiTunent of the first dignity, it was transgress- 
ing all the rulCvS of decency and ( ustoni to oldige 
him to serve the office of High Sheriff: this, how- 
ever, they now insisted upon, mciuu ing him with 
a heav'y fine in case of refusal. His legal oh- 
jections to the oath were over- ruled hy the Judges; 
and he was com polled to attend as Higfi Slieriff at 
those assizes, where he laid Impiently [iresided as 
Chief Justice! 

But the jiariiament [iroving refraetory, and in- 
sisting on a redress of grievances before they would 
grant supplies to carry on tlie war, which had been 
declared igainst Spain and the Knijieior of Ger- 
many in they were dissolved after a short 

session of seven weeks ; and a second w as called, in 
Ibiff. The Commons continuing, however, to re- 
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monstrate against the Duke of Buckingham’s admi- 
nistraticyjft, and against the King’s levying the duties 
of tonnage and poundage independently of their 
authority, it was likevvise dissolved, without having 
passed a single act, after a session of four months. 
During that time, they had preferred to the U})per 
House, l)y the hands of vSir Dudley Diggs and Sir 
John Elliot, an impeachment against the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and the King had opened the fust 
act of his own tragedy, by (‘ausing those two mem- 
bers to be committed to the Tower. Thither, like- 
wise, the Earl of Bristol was sent on the very day 
of the dissolution, for having exhibited of 

high-treason in the House of Lords against the 
same unworthy favourite. 

These measures having justly occasioned general 
discontent, Charles issued a I’idiculous declaration, 
containing the pretended causes of his dissolving the 
two last parliaments. At the same time appeared an 
unconstitutional Order of Council, authorising tlie 
levying of tonnage and poundage by virtue of the 
royal prerogative! Various other methods like- 
wise, such as the sale of the crown-lands, loans, and 
ship-money,* were adopted by the Ring to raise 
supplies. Several gentlemen were committe d to the 
common gaols of the kingdom, for liaviug refused to 
lend his Majesty money ; and some riti/ens of dis- 
tinction w^erc pressed for soldiers oii tlie same ac- 
count. 

All these schemes,* however, • proving ineffectual 
to answer the end proposed, which was to govern 

* Of the last of tlicse a more particular account will bw given 
in the Life of Hampden. 

VOL. IT. o 
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without calling together the representatives of the 
people, the ministry found themselves iftider the 
necessity of assembling a third parliament in March, 
1628 ; and as it was impossible by any stratagem to 
exclude Sir Edward Coke, he was now elected knight 
of the shire for the county of Bucks ; in which 
capacity he contended most intrepidly for the re- 
dress of grievances of every description. 

At length the five following gentlemen, ^ hose 
names deserve to be for ever recorded witli honour. 
Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir Jolm Corbett, Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir John I leveningham, and Sir Edmuna 
Hampden, m ho had been imprisoned for refusing to 
pay some illegal contributions, determined at their 
own ex[)ense and peril to assert the liberty of tho 
subject, and to demand their discharge not as a mat- 
ter of favour (wliicli some had foolislily done, by 
petition to the King) but as tlieir right l)y the laws 
of the land. J "heir claim was agitated in the Court 
of King’s Bencli, where the Judge's refused either to 
set them at liberty, or to accept unexce[)tional)le bail; 
Ileatli, tlie Attorney fJcneral, requiring from the 
Court a general judgement, ‘ tliat no l)ail could be 
granted upon a commitment by the King and Council.’ 
But tlie dudges did not choose to cany tbeir com- 
pliance to such an extiXMiiity. Upon this occa- 
sion, Sir Edward (Joke distinguislied himsc'lf in the 
House of (V)i7unons l>y an elaborate speech, in 
winch lie dl]*<'cted the whole force of his logic to 
prov(*, llicC' ‘ if Englishmen might be imprisoned at 
the will 'f ilie ^Monarch, then were they in worse 
case thaij bondmen or villains.* This he demonstrated 
h;; a ciiairi of unansw crabh* arguments, both from 
TCcoion and from law" I le next entered upon a deep 
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discussion of the principles of the constitution in point 
of personal liberty ; and concluded by showing', that 
‘ no virtuous operations of state could be affected by 
leaving to subjects that Jew^el, which distinguishes 
not only freemen from slaves, but the living from the 
dead.’ 

In consequence of his spirited conduct, which had 
deteiTed the Judges indeed from entering the above- 
mentionedgeneral judgement, the House resolved, that 
‘ some new law should be enacted for the better secu- 
ring of the rights and privileges of the people.’ Pre^ 
viously, however, to bringing in a bill for this pur- 
pose, it was thought proper to draw up a detaai-ation 
of those rights and privileges, and to present it to 
the King, under the denomination of ‘ Tite Peti- 
tion OF Rioht,’ praying among other particulars, 

1. That no loan or tax might be levied, but by 
consent of parUament ; 

2. That no man might be imprisoned, but by legal 
process; 

3. That soldiers might not be quartered on people 
against their wills ; and 

. 4. That no commissions might be granted for 
executing martial law'. 

‘ Sir Edward had a principal hand in training 
this celebrated Petition, and in advising the Com- 
mons not to trust any longer to the King’s evasive 
replies. In the I'ourse of the various debates upon 
the subject, he made the following manly remarks : 
“ Was it ever known, tliat gencitil woi’ds were a 
•ufficient satisfaction for particular grievances? 
Was ever a verbal <leclaraii'>n of tin King (estci’ined 
to be) the word of the Sovereign? >Mien griev- 
ances arc complained of, ilu: parliament is to le- 

2 o 2 
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dress them. Did ever the parliament rely on mes>. 
sages? They have ever put up petitions of their 
grievances : and the King has ever answered them. 
The King’s message is very gracious ; but what is 
the law of the realm ? That is the questicm. I put 
no diffidence in his Majesty, but the King must speak 
by record, and in particulars. Did you ever know 
the King’s message come into a bill of subsidies ? All 
succeeding Kings will say, ‘ Ye must trust me, as 
ye did my predecessor, and ye must have the same 
confidence in my messages.’ But messages of love 
never come into a parliament. Let us put up a 
PETiTio:: or right: not that I distrust the King; 
but tliat I cannot give trust, but in a parliamentary 
way.” 

This Petition the King was extremely unwilling to 
pass into a law. The Lords sent down propositions 
to the Commons, in whicii tlie prerogative was pre- 
served, and the ministry were privilegcil to ojipress 
the subject, under pretence of reasons of state. Sir 
Thomas Coventr} , l.ord Kee|)er of the Great Seal, 
assured them that his iMajesty had commanded him 
to let them know, that ‘ lie held the statute of 
Magna Churta, and the other six statutes which 
had been insisted on, to lie in full force, ami that he 
would maintain all his subjects in the just freedom 
of their persons and safety of their estates; that he 
would govern them according to the laws and statutes 
of the realm ; -ind that they should find as much 
security in Ins iVlajcsty’s royal word and promise, as 
in the st ..ngtli of any law they could make ; so that, 
hcreaitev, they should have no cause to complain. 
But this did not .suffice : the Commons inflexibly 
adlicred to theii’ resolution of having a public remedy. 

. 4 
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as there had been a public grievance ; upon Avhich 
his Majesty not very graciously replied, that ‘ he 
was content a bill should be drawn for a confirmation 
of Magna Charta and the other six statutes, if they 
chose that as the best way, but so as it might be 
without additions, paraphrases, or explanations.’ 
This bill, however, still met with delays ; and the 
Commons were again urged by the Secretary to rely on 
the royal word. The King, likewise, addressed a let- 
ter to the House of Peers, in which he declared, ‘ that 
without the overthrow of the sovereignty, he could 
not suffer the power of commitment without showing 
cause to he impeached ; ’ upon which, the<i“vords ex- 
presssed a wish to amend the hill, by adding a saving 
clause with respect to the sovereign power in extra- 
ordinary cases. But this was rejected ; and the 
two Houses having in the end agreed, the Peti- 
tion oi’ Right was read the fii*st time on the 
.second of .June, 1628; and the King’s answer wa.s 
thus delivered to it : “ The King willeth, that right 
|je done according to the laws and customs of the 
realm ; and that tlie statutes he put in due execution, 
that his subjects m.ay have no cause to coniplain f)f 
any u'^rong or oppressions, contrary to their just 
rights and liberties ; to th<* preservation whereof he 
holds himself in conscience as u ell oliliged, as of his 
prerogative.” This an.swer did not satisfy tlie Com- 
mons, who saw through the eva.sion ; and the King 
insisted, for some time, that ‘ he woidd give no other.’ 
At last, upon the petition of botfi Mouses, he replied 
in the usual form, Soit droit fait comme il est dc- 
sir^, ‘ I-iCt justieg be done as it is -. ^sired;’ and in 
this they, of course, acquiesced.. 

But, though Charles was thus constrained to g^ve 
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the royal assent to this important measure, he took 
care to show how displeasing the conduct of parlia- 
ment had been ; and in order to intercept any far- 
ther molestation from that quarter, he informed the 
Lower House, through their Speaker, Sir John Finch, 
that he had fixed a day for putting an end to their 
session, and therefore I’equired that they should not 
enter upon any new business, or lay any aspersions 
on the govei-nnvent or it’s ministers. This produced 
a warm debate, in which Sir John Elliot with his 
accustomed freedom threw out some reflexions on 
the Duke of Buckingham ; upon which the Speaker 
rose, aiVii addressed him in these words : “ Thei*e is 
a command upon me, that I must command you not 
to proceed.” - For some minutes a profoiltul silence, 
the effect of astonishment, ensued : at length it was 
resolved, in a Committee of the u hole House, to take 
into consideration what was to be done upon this ex- 
traordinary occasion ; and it was ordered that ‘ no 
member should quit the house, on pain of being sent 
to the Tower.’ The Speaker however, desiring to 
withdraw, had leave so to do ; and iVIr. Whitby being 
in the chair. Sir Edward Coke for the la.st time stood 
forth an able chanqjion in the ('ause of his <-ouutiy. 
The speech, which he then delivered, does honour to 
his memory: 

“ We. have <lealt u ith that duty and moderation 
that never was the like, rebus sic stantibus: after 
such a violation of the lil»erties of tlie sulijcct, let us 
take this to 'neart. • In the .JO Edward III., w'ere they 
then in d rubt in jiarliament to nunie ineii that misled 
t»U‘ King t 'I'hey accused .h»hn de Cauut the King’s 
uon, and liOrd I.atiij»er, and Lord Nevil for mi-sad- 
vib'ing the King ; and they wept to the 'row er tor it. 
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Now, wlien there is such a downfall of the state, 
shall we hold our tongues ? How shall we answer 
our duties to God and men? The 7 Henry IV. 
(Pari- Rot. No. 31, 32) and the 11 Henry IV. 
(No. 13) there the Council are complained of, and are 
removed from the King : tliey mewed uj) tlie King, 
and dissuaded him from the common good ; and why 
are we now rethed from tliat way we w ere in ? Why 
may w e not name those, that are the cause of aU our 
evils? In the 4 Henry III., the 27 Edward III., 
and the 13 Richard IT., tlie j)arliament moderated 
the King’s prerogative ; and nothing growls to abuse, 
but this House hath power to treat (Vhat 

shall we do ? liCt us palliate no longer ; if w’^e 
do, God will not prosj^er us. I think the Duke 
of Buckingham is the cause of all our miseries ; and 
till the King be informed tliereof, we shall never go 
out with honour, or sit with lionour here. That 
man is the grievance of all grievances : let us set 
dowm the causes of all our disasters, and all will rc^ 
fleet upon him.” 

The Duke of Buckingham survived this debate 
•only two months. But his untimely death made no 
alteration in the conduct of (.'harles ; wdio being re- 
solved to stake his crown in support ot w liat he called 
‘ his prerogative,’ w ould endure no one in office except 
such as were tainted with the same principles: and in 
Richard l iord W eston, whom 1)^' cri'ated Earl of 
Portland and promoted to the office of Lord High 
Treasurer, AVeutworth Earl ot * Strafford I ^ord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and IjauJ ^Archhisliop of Canter- 
bury, he found the agents he rctpii* d. tor. tlie par- 
liament meeting again in JanuajT lt>29% ttnd proceed- 
ing. with increased eiumestness upon their grievances 
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instead of settling the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
on the King for life, as he had demanded, he by one 
rash action proclaimed war against the inherent 
rights of his people. The Commons liaving prepared 
a remonstrance against the conduct of some custom- 
house officers who had seized the merchandise of Mr. 
Rolles for objecting to pay those duties, warrants 
were issued by tiie Privy Council against such of 
their members as had been most active in drawing 
it up. Four of them were brought Ijefore the Coun- 
cil, and refusing to be answerable for what they 
said or did in parliament, were committed to the 
Towct.' '■The customary expedient was then resorted 
to, of dissolving the jiarliament ; and prosecutions were 
set on foot against the criminated members in the 
Court of Star-Chamber. I'hose of them, who %vcre 
iin])risoned in the Tower, were denied the benefit of 
the Habeas Corpus ; and rejecting the offei’s of the 
ministry to release them upon their suljmission, one 
of them. Sir .Fohn bllliot. died in confinement. 

I lere let it b(! obsi;rved, tliat most of our histo- 
rians, in discussing the trijgical events of those un- 
ha[)py times, have taken up the (juestion res[>ecting- 
the aggressors in this “ civil fury” at a wrong |)eriod. 
The true era of the King’s virtual declaration of war 
against his subjects, which renders their subsequent re- 
sistance constitutional, is that of his seizing Mr. Rolles’ 
effects, and impritioning the members of the House 
of Commons fir having done their duty in parlia^ 
ment. And, surely, ilo man can he.sitatc as to the ap- 
pellation b fitting Charles, when he finds it ujion record 
that vutiu.-iis representatives of the people, for having 
h*»’.'ely refused to betray their trust, (either by aban- 
doning the rights of those whom they had sworn to 
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•defend, or by making dastardly concessions to a 
profligate ministry) were thrown into a dungeon by 
a prince, who had solemnly pledged himself at his 
coronation to govern according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm. 

Sir Edward Coke, after the dissolution of this par- 
liament, resided in the country ; and no other being 
called during the remainder of his life, died in retire- 
ment at Stoke-Pogis in Buckinghamshire in 1634, 
in his eighty fifth year; repeating, with his last 
breath, ‘ Thy kingdom come, thy AviU be done.’ The 
resentment of the court however was ca7’i‘ied to such 
a j)itch against him, that Avhile he lay«<p.]>tm his 
death-bed, Sir Francis Windehank, one of the Secre- 
taries oft State, by an Oi*der of C'ouncil s(!arched his 
house for seditious and dangerous ])aj)ers ; and under 
colour of that pretext feloniously cari ied off his ‘ Com- 
mentary \ipon Tiittleton,’ with his Life prefixed, 
Avritten Avith his oaa n hand ; liis ‘ Commentary upon 
Magna Charta,’ 6cc . ; his ‘ Pleas of the CroAv ii,’ and 
his ‘ Junsdiction of Couids ; ’ his Eleventh and 
Twelfth Rep<irts, and fifty one other manuscripts:” 
l)eside his last Avill, in Avhiih he had for several 
years been making })rovisi()n for his younger 
grand-children. ^J'hese hooks and papers AAcre de- 
tained, till one of his sons iiioA'ed the House of 
Commons, in 1641, for their restoration; AA'hich 
the King granting', such of them qs coidd be found 
were deli\'ered up: hut InsAA'ili A\'as jicver recovered. 

Sir EdAvard ihke, ’as Dr. A i kin. observes, was un- 
doubtedly a great laAvyer; hut he AA'as liievely a laAA'- 
yer. His mind posse.ssrd lUMther t! •' cnlargemci't of 
philosophy, nor the compixhension of true science. He 
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had learning, but for want of taste it degenerated 
into mere pedantry. His speeches, interlarded with 
Latin quotations and (juaintnesses of expression, are 
poor specimens of eloquence, though many of them 
are close and weighty in point of argument. ‘ In 
mere legal learning he has, perhaps, no competitor : 
but he is essentially defective in the higher merits of 
order and systematic arrangement, and in that regard 
to general principles, without which municipal law 
is a mere collec tion of arbitrary rules undeserving of 
the name of science. In these important qualities, 
for which it must be owned that the writere on Eng- 
lish”la>v '■have seldom been muc'h distinguished, he is 
excelled by some who preccxled, and by many who 
have followed him. Vet it is by no means difficult to 
account for the high reputation, which liis works 
have accjuii’cd, and which they still retain. The 
writings of Sir Edu ard Coke, particularly his most 
celebrated work, the ‘ Commentary on Littleton’s 
Treatise on Tenures,’ ai-e an immense repository of 
legal erudition ; and must have been of the greatest 
use to students and pvactisers, at a time when abridge- 
ments and com{)ilutions, tliose modem helps to pro- 
fessional learning, ac ctc sUmost unknown. Though, 
from various changes in tlie system and practice of 
the English law, his labours have lost much of their 
comparative value, his j)rc.scrij)tive title to fame is 
still zealously maintained by a numerous and power- 
ful profession. 'I'hose writers (it has been observed) 
are fortmiate, whc;se -reputation is connected with the 
interest .aid honcair of a perpetual order of men ; 
f lid as the scientific study of law forms no jiart of an 
Engtislt education, the blind praises which are lavished 
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•upon Coke by his professional admirers have seldom 
provoked the censure or opposition of more impartial 
critics. 

In his person he was well-proportioned, and his 
features were regular. He was neat, but not nice, 
in his di’ess ; for it was his maxim, that ‘ the clean- 
ness of a man’s clothes ought to put him in mind of 
keeping all clean within.’ He had singular quickness 
of parts, deep penetration, a faithful memory, and a 
solid judgement. ‘ Matter,’ he was wont to say, 

‘ lay in a small compass and accordingly he was 
concise in his pleadings, though in his set speeches 
and lus writings too diffuse. He value^d* ‘hiyiiself, 
not unreasonably, that he had become successively 
Solicitor and Attorney (hmeral. Speaker of the 
Hovise of (!ommous. Chief Justice of both Benches, 
High Steward of Cambridge, and a Member of 
the Privy Council, without either begging or 
bribing. Deriving from the law his fortune, his 
credit, and his greatness, he loved it to a degree of 
intemperance; and committed to writing every thing 
relating to it \\ith an industry beyond example. 
.And so signally was he honoured by it's professors in 
return, that when he was prosecuted in the reign of 
James I., Sir John Walter (though Attorney General 
to Prince Charles, and therefore almost officially 
^ engaged against him) indignantly threw aside the 
brief, which had been sent to him hy the court, with 
this remarkable sentence . “ Let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, wheiievier 1 open it agauist 
Sir Edward Coke.” 

From making the be>t of his disgraces, Ring 
.James used to compare him to a cat, who always 
falls upon lier feet. He was, upon occasion, stre- 
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nuously a friend to the clergy. An eminent Peer, 
during his loss of office, being inclined to question 
the right of the church of Norwich, he told him 
plainly, that * ** if he proceeded, he would put on his 
cap and gown again, and follow the cause through 
Westminster Hall.’ He had many benefices in his 
own patronag’c, which he is said to have given freely 
to men of merit; declaring in his own technical 
language, that ^ he w ould have law-livings pass by 
liver}" and seisin, and not by bargain and sale.’ 

His reputation, as a writer, is so firmly esta- 
blished in our courts, that his works are deemed 
iiTelrSffrtbte. Of the principal of them the following 
is a list : 

I. The ^ Fii*st Part of the Rej)orts* of Sir 
Edward Coke, Knight, her Majesty’s Attorrw^- 
General, of diverse resolutions and Judgements, given 
with great deliberation by the reverend judges 
sages of the law, of eases and inattc'rs in law, which 
were never resolved or adjudged iKdore. And' the 
reasons and causes of the said resolutions and judge- 


• When his three first volumes were publislicd, there were 
only fifteen previous volumes extant! Between the collective 
state of the law at present, and it’s state in his time, the dispro- 
portion downward is as great, as upward between the latter and 
the Twelve Tables. Viner, adds Granger, has abridged tlie 
modern Code into twkntv two folio voluaifsJ and Sir 
William Blaekstonc, like an expert chemist, has drawn off the 
Rpirit, and left the taput morlnum for the benefit of the lawyer:?. 

** The late mrbucationpft^ic Journals or the House of Commons,” 
observes 1' ’rington, “ shows that Coke did not prostitute his 
amazing kj.owledge of tlie municipal law to political purposes; 
ns ue gi I orally argues in the same manner, and from the same 
ftu*horitics which he cites in his Institutes.” Observations on 
the Statutes J*) 
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Clients during the most happy reign of the most 
illustrious and renownt^d Queen Elizabeth, &c.’ 
From the preface it ap{)ears, that this work was 
published about the year KiOO. The Second and 
Third Pai’ts of his Reports vv'ere published in the 
same reign. The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Parts ap- 
peared at different times under Jam(;s I. ; and these 
are all, that were published by himself. The Twelfth 
Part has a printed certificate i)refixed, dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 16 . 55 , and substuibed ‘ E. Bulstrode,’ pur- 
})orting that he conceives it to be the genuine work 
of Sir Edward Coke. The Thirteenth Cprt is*" en- 
titled, ‘ Selecf Cases in Law, reported by Sir Ed 
ward Coke;’ and these are asserted to be his in a 
preface, signed with the initial letters J. G. 

II. A ‘ Book of Entries, folio, 1614, intended as 
a Supplement to his Reports.’ 

III. Institutes of the Laws of England, in four 
jiarts : The First containing his translation and conv 
ment upon Sir Thomas Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ pub- 
lished in 1628; the Second, Alagmi Charta and 
.other select statutes, with a commentary full of ex- 
cellent learning ; tiie Third, the Criminal Law, or 
Pleas of the Crow 11 ; and the Fourth, the .hirisdic- 
tion of all the Courts in the Kingtlom, from the 
high court of jiarliament down to tiio coiirt-baron. 
Some inaccuracies in this last j)art were coiTected 
by William Prynne in a separate work published in 
1669. The thirtecYith, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
editions of the Institutes (1788, 1789, and 1794) 
by Hargrave and Butler, are the l)e ^t. 

Several smaller trivets of bis, also, have been pub- 
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lished ; particularly, ‘ a Treatise of Bail and Main-, 
prize,’ 4to. 1637, the ‘ Complete Copyholder,’ 4to. 
1640, and ‘ Readings on the Statute of Fines; 27 
Edward I.’ 4to. 1662. 
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The commercial spirit, which animated the main 
body of the nation in the days of Eliztdieth, and 
operated still more widely as well as more power- 
fully in those of .lames, was higlily unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the polite aits. Engrossed by 
their new colonies, which now began to repay the 
proprietors with profit, tlie people eagerly emliarked 
with the hopes ot similar success in mercantile adven- 
tures : and as to the nobility and gentry from tlie ac- 
ce.ssion ol .lames to the death ol CJiarles, involved in 
religious or political disputes, or occupied in the im- 
provement of their estates, they had neithci time 
nor inclination to patronise those pursuits, v\hich 
embellish kingdoms and refine society. The liivounte 
public amusements were those of the theatre, and 
therefore dramatic poetry met with encouragement; 
but sculpture, painting, and music >\cie confined 
within the naiTow circle of the court, .himes had a 
taste for architecture, and took 'mwler his piotcctioii 
liiigo Jones. By Charles, 'vho possessed a more than 

* Aotiioritif,-. • Gfneral jiiographiatl Dkliomrp ; ana 
Cibber's Lives of the Ports. * 
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ordinary skill in the liberal arts, tliis illustrious 
builder, was continued in the royal service : the cele- 
brated Flemish masters likewise, Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens and Vandyke, were invited to England by 
the same Sovereign, who united the latter to one 
of his kinswomen. Of subjects, the most distin- 
guished at this time in their patronage of the polite 
arts, were the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, 
and Archbishop Laud.* 

Ben Jonson, or .Johnson (for so he, and some 
of his friends, wrote his name) was the posthumous 
son of a clergyman in Westminster, uhere he was 
born June 11, 1.574, about a month after his father’s 
death. His family was originally from Annandale 
in Scotland, whence his grandfather removed to 
Cai'lisle iUithe reign of lleniy VITI., under whom 
he held some office. His father was imprisoned alui 
lost his estate in the time of (iueen Mary, probably 
on account of religicjii: After the accession of Eliza- 
beth, he entered ivito holy orders. Benjamin was 
first put to a private school in the church of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields ; and removed thence, at a 
proper age, to the royal foundation at AWstminster, 
where Camden became his mastei’. For this illus- 
trious precept(H' he (;ver retained the highest respect, 
and beside dedicating to him one of his best plays, 
commemorates liiin in one of his epigrams as the 
person to whom he owed all he knew. His mother 
hoM'evtr. on ac('duut (jf her naiTow circumstances, 
having thought fit to accept for her second husband 


■* It Tnr.'. be added that Lawes, an eminent musician, was a 
.jcrticulur favourite of Charles I., and was %tiled by his royal 
pa -on, the ‘ I'atlicr of Knglisli Music.’ 
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a Iwricklayer, removed him (notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinary progress in classical learning) from this 
illustrious seminaiy, and obliged him to work under 
his step-father.* 

But his spirit was not of a temper to accom- 
modate itself to so mortifying a change. He resent- 
fully left his home ; and after a short time spent at 
Cambridge, whence his poverty compelled him to 
withdraw, joined the English army, then engaged 
against the Spaniards in the Netherlands. Here he 
acquired a degree of military glory, which rarely 
falls to the lot of a private soldier. In an encounter 
with a single enemy, he slew his opponent, and car- 
ried off the spoils in tlic view of both armies. Of 
this achievement he was naturally, ever afterward, 
not a little proiul. . 

Upon his return to England, he followed the bent 
of his inclination ; and resuming his studies, entered 
himst'lf of St. .John's College,! Cambridge. But 
here he had speedily the misfortune to encounter a 
second mortification. The scantiness of his puree 
not supplying him with the decent conveniences of 


* Fuller informs us that he was employed in the new struc- 
ture of Lincoln’s Inn (the garden-wall next to Chancery Lane, 
built, according to Dugdale in 1588 or 159S) with a trowel 
in his hand, and a Horace in his pocket. In this situation. 
Wood adds, he was assisted l)y some generous gentlemen, who 
saw and pitied his unworthy degradation. 

t Aubrey says, he was of Trinity Collegb; but, beside that 
tradition assigns him to St. John’s, there are in the library of 
the latter College several books with his harae in them given by 
himself. That naiuc, however, docs not occur either in the pub- 
lic or the private registers of t!:e Universi'v: as there was, 
about this u considerable cl sism in their ecords. 

VOL. H. 2 1' 
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teuiTied ease, he found himself under a necessity, after 
a slioi't stay, of again quitting the seat of the 
Muses ; and was admitted as an actor at a» obscure 
play-house, called the Green Curtain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shoreditch and Clerkenwell. He had 
'not been long in this station, before he con^menced 
author, and wrote some pieces for the stage. But 
his pedbrinances either way did little credit to his 
genius : by his contemporary Decker his acting is 
censured as awkward and mean, and his tcm{>er as 
rough and uutractable. 

During his continuance in this humble station, he 
fought a duel with one of bis brother-players, who 
had sent him a challenge, and having killed his ad- 
versary, though his swoi'd was ten inches longer than 
his own,!^was thrown into prison, and (as he bimsell' 
told Drummond) ‘ almost at the gallows.’ His sjnrit 
sunk into melancholy by his misfortune, he became a 
fit object for the crafty attacks of a Popish priest, 
who (Viciously visited him in his confinement, and 
prevailed upon him to become a Roman CathoKc.f 
Not long afterward, he got his freedom, and a wife, 
who (to adopt his own expression) was ‘ a shrew, 
yet honest to him.’ With his liberty, his spirit re- 
turned ; and in defiance of all discouragements, he 
rontimied digging in the poetic mine, and by dint of 
nil parallelled industry at length produced a play, 
Which having fortunately fallen into the hands of 

* This, ;is Sir Egerton Brydges notices in one of those curious 
volumes, of ivtuch only a tew copies issue from his private press, 
was Murlow the poet. Jonson appears to have carried the same 
Sl^irit «!' «...&rc into the literary republic. 

. He • (.'inaiued twelve years within the pale of that church. 

2 
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Shakspeare, that good-natured bard employed his 
interest to bring it upon the stage,* and acted a part 
in it himself. It is even said, that he occasionally 
assdsted him- in finishing some of his subsequent 
pieces^ •but the genius and qualifications of the two 
dramatists wei-e so dissimilar, that little harmony 
could result from the union. In Jonson’s plays, as 
they have come down to us, we discern few traces of 
the hand of Shakspeare. 

Thus encouraged, his genius ripened apace, and 
his comedy entitled, ‘ Every Man in his Humour, 
made it’s appearance on the same stage in 1598. 
It was followed, the next year, by ‘ Every Man out 
of his Humour;’ a work, however, of mucii less de- 
sign and action than it’s predecessor. In this manner 
he continued annually furnishing a fltw play, till he 
was called ofTby the masques and entertainments made 
for the reception of .James I. on his accession to the 
English throne, f In this employ he was retained 

^ The Globe, in Southwark, where the actors were then con- 
sidered as the Lord Chaiiiberlain^s servants. It was not till 
1603, that they obtained a royal licence. 

+ Of these, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels/ a comic satire of little or 
no plot, of which the characters may be regarded as Vices or 
Passions personified, was acted in 1600 b}’' the children or clio- 
risters of Queen £lizabeth*s chapel. His next performance entitled 
‘ Poetaster,’ a work of nearly tlie same description, was acted 
by the same little troop of admirable comedians in the following 
year. It was the Dunciad of that day, in whicli Decker, 
according to Dryden (or, as by some it has been surmised, 
Marston) is severely lashed, under the character of ^ Crispinus.’ 
in it, with Dames too long smothered, he fiurSt over the heads of 
rivals and detractors of every description, poetical, inilitar}% 
and histrionic ; and, of course, provoked i host of anta* 
*?onistS. He wrote a»? apologetical epilogue, bret'ihing a spi*it 
Worthy of himself ; but that w;\s a spirit too haughty to lie 

2V Q 
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upon all occasions, during the remainder of his life. 
Inigo Jones was his associate, in designing suitable 
devices ; an office, which he appears to have exe- 
cuted with delicacy and magnificence. And yet, 
during the greater part of the thirty years, iil^^hich 
they jointly administered to the royal pleasures, the 
two collegues appear to have been constantly at 
variance. 

But these sliglitcr labours did not wholly oc- 
cupy his genius. BotJi inclination and ambition 
prompted him to the weightier works of the drama. 
His tragedy, entitled ‘ Sejanus,’ was represented by 
the King’s servants in 1608. The j)arts, however, 
added by Shakspeare, who took a part in the exhh 

relished by conte||porary jealousy, and the town would not 
suffer the composition to be repeated. Under the character of 
his favourite ‘ Horace ’ he describes himself, as “ a mere spunge. 
Nothing but humours, and observations, he goes up and do;vn 
sucking from every society, and when he comes home squeezes 
himself dry again. He will pen all he knows. He will sooner 
lose his best friend, than his least jest.** To Jonson’s satire 
Decker made a bitter retort in the Horace Junior of his ‘ Satiro- 
Mastrix,’ represented soon afterward by the children of St. 
Paul’s, in which he seemed to liave caught some portion of his 
adversary’s spirit. 

To prove the great liberty, which Jonsoii allow^cd himself in 
personal satire (says DTsracli, on the authority of Howell) he 
lampooned even his benefactor; and Sutton, tlie founder of 
the CIiarter-IIou.se School and Hospital was ‘ Volpone,’ or the 
Fox. And that he could even cundesceiid to bring obscure 
individuals on the 'stage, appears from his character of Carlo 
Buffon, ill ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ which was intended 
(as the A vbrey papers •state) for “one Charles (Jicster, a bold 
irnpertiiicrc fellow — a perpetual talker, tliat made a noise like a 
drum ill a room: so one time at a tavern Sir Walter Ralegh 
b* atslnm, and seals up his mouth, that is,*, his upper and nether 
b. ird, with hard wax.’^’ 
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hition, were omitted on it’s subsequent publication 
in 1605. In the latter year came out, also, his 
‘ Volpone, or the Fox;’ a comedy, which though 
finished in the short space of five weeks, is for it’s 
interest, admirable eonception, and inimitable execu- 
tion surpassed l)y few productions of a similar 
nature. Indulging the sourness of his temper, he 
next produced a satiiical pii!ce, called, ‘ Eastward 
Ho,’ containing some satirical reflexions upon the 
Scottish nation. For this both he and his coad- 
jutors, Chapman and Marston, were committed to 
prison, and incurred the risk of losing their ears and 
noses in the pillory.* They had the goo(> fortune, 
however, to obtain a ])ardon, probably through the 
intercession of Camden and Selden. 

To retrieve this fault, .Tonson almost wholly sacri- 
ficed both his time and his muse to mascpies for some 
years; so that his next play did not appear till 
1609. But for the kmgth of this interval he made 
some amends by the perfection of the work, to 
which it gave birth. It was entitled, ‘ Epicoene, 
or the Silent Woman ;’ and was generaUy esteemed 
the most finished drama, which England had at 
that iieriod produced. The next year he brought 
out ‘ The Alchemist,’ one of his best comedies; 
perversely followed, in 1611, by his ‘ Catiline, 

• At an entertainment, which he gave to Ijis friends (including 
Camden and Selden) upon his release, his mother drank to 
him, and with the guilty vigour of a Iloyian spirit showed him a 
paper of- poison, wliich she had intended to divide with him, 
had not the ignominious sentence been annulled, I rom this 
play, it may be remarked, Hogath took tie plan ot his .n- 
tlustrious and Idle Apprentices. 
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a specimen,” as Dr. Hiu*d observes, of all 
the errors of tragedy.” Of this, howeyer, as well 
as of his ^ Styanus,’ he himself entertained a high 
opinion. 

In 1613, on a visit to Paris, he was admitted to 
an interview with Cardinal Perron ; whose version of 
Virgil, with his natural bluntness and sincerity, he 
pronounced a bad one.” His ^ Bartholomew Fair,’^' 
acted in 1614, was succeeded by ' The Devil’s an 
Ass,’ in 1616. In the same year, he published his 
works in a folio volume, including his epigrams, of 
which several had been written a long time ; and the 
Poet Laiireat’s salary, f of an hundred marks per 
ann. was settled upon him by his Sovereign for life, 
in consideration of the good and acceptable ser- 
vice heretofore done, and hereafter to be done, by 
the said Benjamin Jonson.” He had now obtained 
so much reputation, that he saw the most distin- 
guished wits of his time courting his acquaintance. 

♦ In this (intended, principally, to ridicule Inigo Jones) 
there is, perhaps, the greatest assemblage of characters ever 
compressed within the compass of a single play, Whetht v 
Jones or Jonson,” says Horace Walpole, was the aggress^r, 
tJie turbulent temper of Jonson took care to be most in the 
wrong. Nothing exceeds the grossness of the language, that he 
poured out, except the badness of the verses that were the 
vehicle. There he fully exerted ail that brutal abuse, which 
his contemporaries were willing to think wit, because they were 
afraid cf it; and v/hich only serves to show the arrogance of 
the man, who presumed to satirise Jones, and to rival Sbak- 
speare. Wilb uie latter, indeed, kc had not the smallest pre- 
tensions lo be compared, except in having sometimes written 
nbsolut * L- isense. Jonson translated the ancients; Shakspeare 
transfuo- d their very soul into his writings.” 
i The office was at that time held by another. 
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He was addressed in a poetical piece entitled 
" The Inner Temple;' by Beaumont,* the cele- 

* Francis Beaumont was descended from an ancient family of 
his name settled at Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire, where he 
was born about the year 1585. His grandfather, John, was 
Master of the Rolls ; and his father, Francis, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas in the reign of Elizabeth. His 
elder brother. Sir John Beaumont, after having followed for a 
short time the profession of the law, retired from it early in life, 
upon his marriage with a lady of considerable fortune: he then 
became no inconsiderable versifier, as appears from some lines 
in praise of his poems by Ben Jonson. 

The dramatist was educated at Cambridge, and removed 
thence to the Inner Temple ; but his poetic genius prevailing, 
he quitted his legal studies, and to the plays written jointly by 
him and Fletcher ( fifty-three in number) it is supposed that he 
stood indebted for his subsistence during a life probably spent in 
gayety and dissipation, and terminated before he had fully com- 
pleted his thirtieth year. Fie left one daughter, Frances Beau- 
mont, who died in Leicestershire in 1700. This lady had in her 
possession several poems composed by her father ; but they were 
lost at sea in her voyage Troni Ireland, where she had lived for 
some time in the Duke of Ormond’s family. Beside the plays 
above-mentioned, he wrote a little dramatic piece, entitled, * A 
Masque of Gray’s Inn Gentlemen;’ ‘Verses to his friend 
.master John Fletcher, upon his Faithful Shepherdess;’ and other 
poems printed together in 1653, in 8vo. He was esteemed so 
good a judge of dramatic compositions, that even the haughty 
Jonson submitted his w’ritings to his correction, and it is 
thought was much indebted to him for the contrivance ot his 
plots. What an affection indeed Jonson had for him, may be 
inferred from the follow'ing verses : 

* How do I love tjiee, Beaumont, and thy muse. 

That unto me dost such religi(5n use ! 

How do I fear myself, th"it am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen t’rops forth. 

At once thbu makest me happy and u. makest; 

And giving largely to tpe ^aoro thou takest. 
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brated poetical colleguc of Fletcher.* From Dr. 


What fate is mine, anti so itself bereaves ! 

What art is tliine, that so thy friend deceives! 

WJien even (lici'e, where most thou praisest me, 

For writing better I must envy tliee.* 

Another copy of verses was inscribed to his memory by 
Fishop Corbet. 

* Jolin Fletcher sprung from ancestors ;i.s respectable in 
the church, as those of his poetical irieiul I'eaumont were in 
the law. He was the son of Dr. Jtichard I'letclicr, who after 
being successively Dean of IV'terborough, and Fishop ofliristol, 
and Worcester, was translated to the see of London in 1.5!) f- 
The memoiy of this Frelate is preserved in history on account 
of tliree remarkable circumstances : fnst, as the father of the 
dramatist; secondly, as having incurred the displeasure of 
Queen Fdizabeth by marrying, when in the decline of life, a 
second wife young and handsome, for which he was sns[)cnded ; 
and thirdly, for his very sudden death, wliicli being generally 
imputed to his immoderate use of tobacco, brought that herb, 
then little known, into great disrepute. His son John was 
born in Norlliamptonsbiro in 1,57(), and received his edueation 
at Cambridge, where he eomnienceil his friendly intercourse* 
with IJcaumont. It is imagined that he was of Lcne’t College, 
because bis father Iiad been a considerable benefactor to that 
society, not only in his life-time, hut by legacies in his will. 
Beside writing plays in conjunction with Beaumont, it is said - 
that he assisted Jonson in u comedy called ‘ I'he Widow';’ he 
likewise lent his aid to Massinger, a^ did also INIiddleton, Kow- 
ley, field, and Decker. Fletcher died of the plague in London 
in 162:5, and was interred in the church of St. iMary Overy in 
Southwark; his fVieiF.’ Massinger died suddenly fourteen years 
afterward, and was buried, aci’ording to Sir Aston Cockaine, in 
tlie .same grave. 

it is not correv'tly known, what parts were produced dis- 
tinctively by each ii'i tlie joint compositions of Beaumont 
and I'letche’’ The prevailing opinion however is, that Bcau- 
inonFs judgeoient was usually employed in retrenching the 
txuLeiances of I'lctcher’s wit and Juimour, as wtII as in 
to iiiing the plots and suggesting the most material incidents of 
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Corbet, tlien senior stiidc'nl of ('hrist Clnnvh, lie 
gladly aceepted an invitation to Oxford; and having 

their dranjas. Vet, if Winstanlcy vna>^ be credited, Ids associate 
must occasionally liuvt* had a sluirein ti.e business, as well as the 
language ol’ those pieces: tor IVoin him we learn, that these con- 
federate writers meeting onec at a tavern in order to sketch the 
plan of a tragedy, Fletcher undertook to kill the king: which 
proposition being overheard hy a waiter, ai\ information was 
odicioLisly lodged against them for liigh-treason. As it ap- 
peared Jiowever, upon their examination before the magistrate, 
tliat tho)^ only nn ant their dramatic- klnit, tiny were* diseliarged, 
and the matter emh'd in ndiih. ()t‘ I'ietehcr, Philips in J.is 
* 'r/fcatrum Paclannn ’ observe^, “ that lie was one of the luippy 
triumvirate of the chiel* dnimatic poc'ts of onr nation in the last 
foregoing age, among whom there might be said fo be a sj m- 
metry of pt rtectlon, while t.:»ch excelled in his ])Leuliar way: 
Pen tfonson, in his elaborate pains and knowledge of authors; 
Sliakspcare, in his ptiro \ ein fd* wit and natural poetic hciglit ; 
and Fletcher in a camrt’y elegance and genteel fan.iliarity of 
stile, and witlial a wit and invention so overHowing, that the 
luxuriant hranehes thereof were frequendy thc.ught convenient 
to he lopped off by his almost inseparable companion IVaiui? 
Peaumont.’’ 

Dryilen, in Ids lyssay on Dramatic Poetry, remarks tliat 
‘ Ihxnimont and Met elicits plays, in Ids tim were llie most 
pleasing and fretju*:nt entertainments; two of theirs being acted 
'through the year, for one of ShakNpeare’s or Jonson’s : and this 
on a(!coiint of certain gayety in their comedies, and a pathos in 
tlioir most serious plays, which suited generally with all men’s 
humours.’ It must not be denied, howev er, that though sanctioned 
by many illustrious names, (liose plays are liable to iiiniei-ous 
objections. Hymer lias eiitieiscd (hem in a tr a t entitled, ‘ Jhe 
I ragedics of the last Age considered and exandiu d by the' Prac- 
tice of the Ancients, and by the (bminum Sense ol all Ages 
in which tlie curious iiv]uirer will fuul their faults pointed out 
with more truth than good humour. 

* His first interview witli IVish .p Corbet, then a young man, 
occurred (wo arc told) at a tavern. Jonson 'csired tl\e \\<atcr 
to take to the gonilemau a tjuart el raw vs .no ; and “ tell him,” 
he added, “ I sacrillce my service to li*im.” ‘‘ hrieiul,” replied 
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passed some time in that delightful scat of the 
Muses, rec eived an additional attestation of his merit 
from the University assembled in fuU eonvoeation, 
in an lionorary degive of M. A. [)resented to liini in 
1619. On the dcatli of Daniel, in the Oc'tober fol- 
lowing*, Jonson succ'eeded to the? office of liaureat,^' 
the duty of wliich had bee n cliiefly performed by him 
for a considerable period. 

liefore tlie end of the year he paid a visit, on foot, 
to his favourite brother-[)oet, Drmnmond of 1 faw- 
thornden in Scotland. Witli this ingenious writer, 
who does not however aj)pear to have re turned liis 
esU'em,f he passed some months, and opened Jiis 
heart to him with the most unreservc?d c'onfidence. 
[lis adventure's upon tliis journey 1 h' c elebraU'd in a 
particular poem ; which, with seve ral otliors of his 
productions,:!: being accidentally burnt two or three 


Corbet, “ 1 thank him for his love ; but tcii liim from me, 
he is mistaken, for sacrifices are always burnt.’’ This pleasant 
allusion to the mulled wine of the time won the affection of the 
!N bister- Wit. 

Another story, recorded by Oldvs on the credit ofOldiswortli, 
is as follows: Jonson Iiad been recommended lyy Cannlcn to Si’* 
Walter Ralegh, as tutor to lii.s son. 'I'lie loung man, not 
brooking his preceptor’s severer studies, took advantage of his 
foible to degrade ium in the eyes of his father (wlio, it seems, 
was remarkable for his abstinenee Irom wine) and while he was 
in a hcavv sleep fnJiii the efll'ct-t^ of intoxication, jualicionsly 
despatch*' J hnn iii a buck-basket to Sir Walter, vvitli a mes- 
sage that ‘ he laid se U liomeliis tutor.’ 

* So says v\ c d ; t)ut .Malone Inis very idearly provcil that 
neither Dan v I, nor his reported predecessor Spenser, enjoyed 
the office ir known by that name. 

y boe * * > character of Jonson, at the end of this Memoir. 

1 z^mong tlie rc?st, a History of Henry V., of which Jonson 
with die assistance of Sii* George Curew^ Sir Robert Cotton, 
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years afterward, drew fi*oin liim his verses called, ‘ An 
Execration upon Vuican.’ Ifc seems, indeed, never 
to hav(' let a twelvemonth pass, without tlie amuse- 
ment of writinij some of these smaller pieces. 
And tliose with the mas(iues, which his office as 
Laiireat juniodically elicited at (’hiistmas, filled up 
th(' intt'rval to the year 1625; when his comedy, 
entitled, " Th(‘ of News,’ made it’s appear- 

ance. Not lon<>‘ afterward, he fell into an ill 
state of h(\dth, vvliich however did not obstruct 
th(! diseliari>'e of his duty at court. He found 
time, likewise*, to qnitify tliC more ayreealde exer-. 
cise of play-writing*; for, in i62J), he hrought 
out his ^ New' Inn, or the Light Heart.’ But, 
here, his adversari(*s jmwaifed : the toincily, ‘‘most 
n<*gligx‘ntly play<*d, and mon* sipieamishly heheld and 
<‘(*Tisiir('d,*’ was hissed off tlie hoaids on it’s first ex- 
hihition ; upon wliich Jonson, in an ‘Ode to Him- 
self,’*^ thriatenod to leave* the stage, as lie did 
shortly afterward. This step having rediued his 
finance's, liis royal master grac iously s(*nt him a jnirse 
of a hundred pounds ; in return for w liidi, he ad- 
drt'ssed tlu* follow ing 

iii’U.KAM TO KINO (HAIUI's roll A HUNnUl-D POINDS Hb 
SPNT Mr, IN MV MCKNF.SS, 1 0'iO, 

‘ (jrcat Charles, among tho holy gifts of grace 

Annoveci to thy person and thy phirc, 

and Seldcii, liud completed eiglU. out ot the nine years. (01d3.s* 
J\JS. IVo/rs /o J in Bnt, 

^ This Odo Virew from Ouen Fellham, author ortho 
solves,’ another in reply vvrit* n »n the same measure u ith great 
satiric aeerhitv.. By Suckling, also, be ^va^ heavily censured, fo* 
console him for this scvi re * priinand, Randolph, his adopted 
[poetical son, displayed all the warmth of ingenuous and grateful 
ali’cction. 
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^Tis not enough (thy piety is such) 

To cure the call’d King’s Evil with a touch ; 

But thou wilt yet a kinglier mastery try, 

To cure the Poet’s Evil, poverty : 

And in these cures dost so thyself enlarge. 

As thou dost cure our evil at th}’^ charge. 

Nay, and in this thou show’st to value more 
One poet, than of other folks ten score. 

O piety ! so to weigh the poor’s estates ; 

O bounty ! so to difference the rates. 

What can the poet wish his King may do. 

But that he cure the People’s Evil too ? ’ 

But the munificence of the Sovereign clid not stop 
here : in 1630, the Laureat’s salary of a hundred 
marks was augmented to a hundred j)ounds per ann.^ 
with the addition of a tierce of (Canary wine out of his 
Majesty’s cellar of Whitehall, which has been conti- 
nued (in kind, or in value) to his successors ever since. 
Though with this, howevei’, he enjoyed also a pension 
from the city, and received o(*casional assistance 
likewise from his friends, his Want, coupled Avith 
his intemperance, was radical and incairable; and 
some of his latest productions were mendicant poc'ms 
addressed to different patrons.* The powers of his body 

♦ hi the postscriptof a letter (preserved in the British Museum) 
addressed to the Earl of Newcastle, and dated 1031, he appears 
to allude to this city-pension : “ Yesterday the barbarous Court 
of Aldermen Itave withdrawn their chandlerly pension for ver- 
juice and mustard, 33/. 6s. 8e/.” The whole composition shows 
so much of his temper and spirit at this time, as Mr. Chalmers 
observes, that a longer transcript may be excused : “ 1 myself, 
being no substance, rm. fain to trouble you v/ith shadows, or 
what is less, an npologue or fable in a dream. I, being stricken 
with the pahy in 1628, had by Sir Thomas Badger, some few 
• months since, a fox sent me for a present ; which creature, by 
hano.b’ng, f e!«<leavoured to^make tame, as well for tlm abating 
of my disease, as the delight I took in speculation of his nature, 
f . hap ^lened this present year 1631, and this very week being 
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and his mind began now to sink into a visible decay. 
We have two comedies, indeed (" The Magnetical 
Lady,’ and ^ The Tale of a Tub’) written by him sub- 

the week ushering Christmas, and this Tuesday morning In a 
dream (and morning-dreams are truest) to have one of my ser- 
vants come to my bedside, and tell me, ‘ Master, master, the fox 
speaks !* Whereat methought I started, and trembled, and went 
down into tlie yard to witness the wonder. There I found my 
Reynard in his tenement, the tub I had hired for him, cynically 
expressing his own lot to be condemned to the house of a poet, 
where nothing was to be seen but the bare walls, and not any 
thing heard but the noise of a saw dividing billets all the week 
long, more to keep the family in exercise, than to comfort any 
person there with fire, save the paralytic master ; and went on * 
in this way, as the fox seemed the better fabler o/ the two. I, 
his master, began to give lum good words, and stroke him ; but 
Roynard, barking, told me * this would not do, I must give him 
meat.’ I, jangry, called him ‘ stinking vermin.’ He replied, 

‘ Look into your cellar, which is your larder too, you will find a 
worse vermin there.* When presently, calling for a light, me- 
thought I went down, and found all the floor turned up, as if a 
colony of moles had been there, or an army of salt-petre vermin. 
Whereupon I sent presently into Turtle Street for the King’s 
most excellent mole-catcher, to release me, and hunt them; but 
he, when he came and viewed the place, and had well marked 
the eoith turned up, took a handful, smelt to it, and said, 

‘ Master, it is not in my power to destroy this vermin ; the K., 
or some good man of a noble nature, must lielp you ; this kind 
of mole is called ‘ a Want,’ which will destroy you and your 
family, if you prevent not the working of it in time. And, 
therefore, God keep you, and send you health ! ’ 

“ The interpretation both of the fable and dream is, that I, 
waking, do find Want the worst and most working vermin in a 
house; and therefore, my noble Lord,* and next the King my 
best patron, 1 am necessitated to tell it you. I am not so im- 
prudent to borrow^ any sum of yoUV j-ordship, for I have no 
faculty to piy ; but my needs are such and so urging, as I do 
beg what your bounty can give me, in the name of good letters, 
and the bond of tan cver-grateful and acknowledging servant to * 
your honour.” • 
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sequently :* but they are such, as have not been un- 
fitfy eaUed his dotage,’ and exposed him to the 
mrferolence of criticism, n^hich sddom s])arcs even 
bid age. Upon the appcai-ance of the former, Alex- 
ander Gill, Master of St. Paul’s School, attacked 
him with such fyry, as drew from Jonson a short 
but extremely caustic reply. He wholly laid aside 
his pen soon afterward. His last production was, 
the New Year’s Ode for 16.^.5. 

Hi& disorder was the palsy, which put a period to 
his life August 16, 1637, in the sixty third year of 
his age. He was interred in Westminster Abbey, at 
the north-west end, near the belfry. Over his grave 
was laid a common pavement-stone, with the laconic 
inscription, “O rare Ben Jonson!” This was done 
at the expense f of Mr. (afterward Sir) John Young, 
of Great Milton in Oxfordshire. But a much better 
monument was raised to his memory six months 
afterward by Dr. Duppa (Bishop of Winchester, and 
tutor to Chaiies Prince of Wales) + in a collection of 

* Of two other unfinished pieces, ‘ the Sad Shepherd,’ and 
‘ the Fall of Mortimer,’ the latter has only the plan and two 
semes (written, however, with classical spirit and simplicity) 
extant; and the former terminates in the third act. He had 
joined with Fletcher and Middleton, also, in writing a comedy, 
ealied * the Widow ; ’ and had assisted Dr. Hacket, afterward 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, in translating into Latin the 
Essays of Lord Bacon. 

t That expense, says Bathurst, for cutting was eighteen 
pence ! By the wits vf tl'e day, who considered him as at the 
head of F.nglish poetry, he was generally addressed under the 
reverential title of ‘ Father Ben.’ 

J This prelate, it is said, when M. A., had be^n acquainted 
with Jonson^ and often visited him in his last illness ; at which 
time, the psf tent poet expressed great sorrot# for having pro- 
faned the Scr iptures in his plays. He had, undoubtedly (adds 
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elegies and poems entitled, ‘ Jonsonius Virbim ; or, 
the Memory of Ben Jonson revived by the Friends 
of the Muses.’* A design was, likewise, conceived 
to erect a marble monument with his statue, and a 
considerable sum of money was collected for that 
jvBrpose ; but the breaking out of the civil war pre- 
vented it’s execution, and the subscriptions were 
returned. The bust in bas-relief with the above 
inscription under it, which is now fixed to the wall 
in the Poet’s Corner, near the south-east entrance 
into the Abbey, was set up by the second Harley 
Earl of Oxford. 

In himself his family became extinct ; for he sur- 
vived the whole of his seven children, in none of whom 
was he happy. His eldest son, a poet and a dra- 
matist, died in 1635. Of his wife, nothing is known. 
With respect to his person and character, if we may 
depend upon his own description, his body was cor- 
pulent and bulky, and his countenance hard.f Of 


Whalley) a sense, and was under the influence of religion; 
and it may be observed in his favour, that his offences 
against piety and good manners are very few. By the rudeness, 
indeed, and indelicacy of that age grosser language was 
permitted, than the chaste ears of more polished times will 
bear. 

* To this collection most of his contemporaries, distinguished 
by their genius, contributed^ among others, Lords Falkland 
and Buckhurst, Sirs John Beaumont and Thornes Hawkins, 
Waller, Mayne, Cartwright, King, May, Cleveland, Felthara, Sic, 
. f In Decker^s angry * Satiro-Mastrix * lie is represented as 
having ** a most ungodly “^ace ; it looks for all the world like a 
rotten -russet-apple, when ’tis bruised and again, it is said to be 
“ punched full of cylet-holcs, like the cover of a warming-pan.’* 
To Dr. Wavton’s remark, * that most of our poets were lymd- 
some men,’ Jonson appears to have been a signal exception— 
though his bust is said to rescnioJe that* of x [cnander. 
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the cast of tiis temper and natural^ disposition, his 
host Drummond says, that he was a great lover 
and praiser of himself ; a contemner and scorner of 
others ; choosing rather to ^ lose his friend, than his 
Jestf jealous of every word and action of those 
about him, especially after drink, which was one of 
the elements in wiiich he lived;* a dissembler of the 
parts which reigned in him, a bra^ger of some good 
that he wanted ; he thought nothing right, but what 
either himself or some of his friends had said or 
done, f He was passionately kind and angry ; care 

* Hard drinking, as D’lsraeli observes, had been imported, 
previously to this time, by our military men on their return from 
the Continent, reduced into a kind of science, and furnished 
with an appropriated dialect. Jonson^s inclinations were but too 
well adapted to the prevalent taste; and to his^twenty four 
* Leges Convivalesy drawn up in Latin and engraved in marble 
over the chimney of his club-room, the Apollo, in the Old Devil 
Tavern (near Temple Bar) may not improbably be ascribed that 

Mountain belly and that rocky face, 

of which he himself complains, as having alienated from him 
the affections of his mistress : one of his ^ sons,’ as he calls 
them (R. Bacon) affirms, that each line of his ‘ Catiline’ oft 

cost him a cup of sack.” He would many times,” says- 
Aubrey, exceed in drink ; Canary was his beloved liquor. 
Then he would tumble home to bed; and, when he had 
thoroughly perspired, then to study.” One was friendly tell- 
ing Benjamin Jonson, of ids great and excessive drinking con- 
tinually : “ Here’s a grievous clutter and talk (quoth Benjamin) 
concerning my drinJdng ; but here’s not a word of that thirsty 
which so miserably torments me day and night.” T. S. Frag-^ 
menta A'dica^ l2mo. 16G2.) 

f * Howel, in on.^ of his Letters, delineates what the late Mr. 
Seward considered as the leading feature of Jonson*s character: 

‘•I was ‘dvited yesterday to a solemn supper by B. J., where 
you ^cre -eeply remembered. There was gbod Company, ex- 
ctUeat cheer, choice Vines, and jovial welcome. One thing 
1 
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.less either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but if he was 
well answered, greatly chagrined; interpreting the 
best sa3dngs and deeds often to the worst. He was 
for either religion, being versed in both : oppressed 
with fancy, whidi over-mastered his reason; a gene- 
ral disease among the poets. In short (adds his 
Scottish fritnd) he was, in his j^ei’sonal character, the 
very reverse of Shakspeare ; as surly, ill-natured, 
cross, and disagreeable, as Shakspeare with ten 
times his merit was gentle, good-natured, easy, and 
amiable.” In his studies, he was laborious and inde- 
fatigable ; his reading was copious, his judgement 
accurate, and his memory so tenacious, that (as he 
himself informs us, in his ‘ Discoveries ’) in his youth 
he could h^e repeated entire books ; and, even when 
, turned of forty, he remembered the whole of tiis 
own compositions ! 

In his friendships, be was cautious and sincere, yet 
accused of levity and ingratitude ; but his accusers 
were the ci’iminals. With men of virtue and learn- 
ing he was connected by the ties of intimacy and 
affection. The Learned, the Judicious, the Great, 
the Immortal Ben were his frequent distinctions. 
By Randolph and Cartwright he was revered, as 
the reformer and the father of the British stage: 
Shakspeare* had cherished his infant muse : Beau- 

intervened, which almost spoiled the relish of the rest, that B. 
' began to engross all the discourse ; to vapoui extremely of him- 
self, and by vilifying others to niagni|y his own muse. T. Ca. 
buzzed, me in the e^r, that though Ben ha& barrelled up a great 
deal of knowledge, yet it seems he had not read the ethics, 
which amongst other precepts' of morality forbid sclf-comiwn- 
dation, declaring it to be an ill-favoured solecism in %o<^- 
manners.” 

* None even of his envious, or hostile, contemporaries char^ 
VOL. II. 2 Q 
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mont and Fletcher esteemed him: Donne had recom- 
mended hb merit ; and Camden and Selden* knew 
how to prize his various literature. 

‘‘ His parts,” says Fuller, were not so ready to 
iTin of themselves, . as able to answer the spur ; so 
that it may be truly said of him, that ‘ he had an 
elaborate wit, wrought out by his own industry.’ 
He would sit silent in learned company, and suck" 
in (beside wine) their several humours into his obser- 
vations. What was ore in others, he was able to 
refine himself He was paramount in the dramatic 
part of poetry, and taught the stage an exact con- 
formity to' the laws of comedians. His comedies 
were above the Volge (which are only tickled with 
downright obscenity) and took not so >j^ell at the 

him with having depreciated the merits of this his illustrious 
and ‘ beloved’ friend. Dryden, it is true, with Malone and 
some of the other editors of Shakspeare, thinks his testimony to 
the Genius of the British drama invidious and sparing : but to 
Pope it appears an ample and honourable panegyric. Jonson 
affirms, indeed, of Shakspeare’s writings, that ‘‘ neither man nor 
muse could praise them too much ! ” calls him 
Soul of the age ! 

Th’ applause, delight, and wonder of our stage!” 
and pits him confidently against 

* All that insolent Greece or haughty Home 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain ! thou hast one to show. 

To whom all^scenes of Europe homage owe. 

‘ He was not of an age, but for all time,’ &c. &c. 

Surely this is enough, jcve« for Shakspfeare, and leaves no room 
for Malone’s charge of malignity! Mr. Gilclhrist has, likewise, 
recently vindicated Jonson from the imputation with considerable 

Thii^^ g reat man has acknowledged the good ^offices, which 
j€i\90n rendered him through his interest at court, when he^ had 
mCi.ried the royal displef.sure by puhlishiftg his ‘ Hbtory of 
Tithes.* 
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first stroke, as at the rebound, when beheld the second 
time: yea, they will endure reading, and tfiat with due 
commendation, so long as either ingenuity or learning 
are fashionable in our nation. If his later be not so 
sprightful and vigorous as hit first pieces, all that are 
old will, and all that desire to be old should, excuse 
him therein. Many were the wit-combats between 
Ifim and Shakspeare, which two I beheld like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English man of war. 
Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher 
in learning ; solid, but slow in his performances : 
Shakspeare, with the English man of war, lesser in 
bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
tack about, and take advantage of aU winds by the 
quickness of his wit and invention.” 

. His name,” says I^ord Clarendon,” can never 
be forgotten ; having by his veiy good learning, and 
his very good natui’e and manners, very much re- 
formed the stage, and indeed the English poetry 
itself. His natural advantages were, judgement to 
govern the fancy, rather than excess of fancy; his 
productions being slow and upon deliberation, yet 
then abounding with great wit and fancy, Jind m ill 
live accordingly. And surely as he did exceedingly 
exalt the English language in eloquence, proj)riety, 
ar\d masculine expressions, so he was the judge o 
and fittest to prescribe rules to poetry and poets, oi 
any man who had lived^ either befoBe him or since: 
if *Mr. Cowley had not made a flight beyond all men, 
with that modesty yet as to asciibe ihuch of this 
example and Icai’ning to Ben Jonson. His conver- 
sation was v^ry good, and with men of most no^^ 
and he had for many year > an gxli aordinary kinot ^ 
ness jfor Mr. Hy^(Lord C‘. himself) till he found h4 
• aft 2 ' 
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took Jbimsdf to business, which he believM ough^ 
nearer to be preferred before his -company” 

Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated Prologue, has 
strongly marked his character, as contrasted with the 
boundless and commandlbg genius of Shakspeare : 

*' Then Jonson came, instructed from the school 
To please by method and invent by rulel 
His studious patience, and laborious art. 

With regular approach essay’d the heart: 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 

For they, who durst nqt censure, scarce could praise.’ 

With respect to his talents for the theatre, Dryden, 
in his ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poetry,’ pronounces him 
“ the most learned and judicious writer which any 
theatre ever had;” and .gives a particular examina- 
tion of his ‘ Silent Woman,’ as a modm of perfec-, 
tion. His excellence, however, was chiefly con- 
fined to the preservation of the Unities, and the 
skilful management of the plot. In almost eveiy 
thing, which makes comedy pleasant, he was de- 
fective. “ You seldom,” observes the g^eat critic 
last mentioned, “ find him making love in any of 
his scenes, or endeavouring, to move the passions’: 
his genius was too sullen and saturnine, to do it 
gracefully.” And even Ixis i)eculiar humour he 
rather from coticeptions of ridiculous char^- 
w formed in his own. fancy, than from the ob- 
servation of natjirei Neither the names nor the 
language of real life, especially as they exist in the 
upper ranks of society, are ordinarily to be found 
in his representations; and the incidents are, in ge- 
dwal, vu^ar. It is, therefore, no just cause of 
that^ his. plays have gradually been super-^ 
l^ed. Of fi^ which he wrote, oof more than -three 
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preserve his name : but those are excellent. Court- 
masques and pageantry, unfortunately, dissipated 
the talents whidi had produced ‘ Volpone,’ ‘ The 
Alchemist,’ ‘and ‘The Silent Woman.’ His two 
tragedies, ‘ Sejanus ’ and ‘ Catiline ’ (both formed on 
the wretched model of Seneca, and both unsuccessful) 
are full of long declamatory speeches, in many ia- 
stan€»s closely translated from the ancient historians 
and orators. To this may be added Pope’s remark, 
that, When Jonson got possession of the stage, 
he brought critical learning into vogue; and that 
this was not done without difficulty, which appears 
from those frequent lessons (and, indeed, almost decla- 
mations) which he was forced to prefix to his first 
plays, and^ut into the mouths of his actors, the 
GfeXi Chorus^ &c. to remove the prejudices and re- 
form the judgement of his hearers. Till then, the 
English authors had no thoughts of writing upon 
the model of the ancients : their tragedies were only 
histories in dialogue, and their comedies followed 
the thread of any novel as they found it, no less 
implicitly than if it had been true history.” 

’ Jonson seems, indeed, to have had no nice ear 
for poetry; though Drummond declares, that ‘his 
inventions were smooth and easy.’ He does not 
appear to have had much conception of those 
and rests, or of adapting the sound of his 
to the sense> which constitute eminent beauties in 
dur best modem poets. It is universally agreed, 
that translation* or imitation* ‘wits his most distin- 

* He appears, says D^Israeli, to have been the invent^^f 
what his critical fiamesake* in his ‘ Life of Pope,^ call/^la 
kind of middle .cqmposition between# tri^’islation and rrigi™^ 
desigh the adapi^ion of ancient satire to modem facts anf^ 
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guished talent, w|ierein he excelled all hii contem- 
ponn’ies ; and that, beside new-forming our drama 
after the ancient models, he gave us the first English 
Pindaric which has any just claim to that title. But, 
as a general poet, he is often hai’sh, frigid, and 
tedious: perpetually in pursuit of some uncommon 
thought, which he wants taste and genius to render 
striking or agreeable; though his strains ai’e. not 
without many occasional flashes of imagination, and, 
felicities of expression. His learning pervades, and 
to a certain degree stiffens, ahnost every thing he 
wrote. W^hat he borrows from the ancients, how- 
ever, he generally improves. He borrows, indeed, 
with the air of a conqueror, and wears his adsci- 
titious garb as a trophy rather than as a ^oan. His 
translation of the *Ai’t of Poetry’ is so close, as to be 
comprehended in the same number of lines with the 
original. His occasional poems, chiefly encomiastic 
or satirical, abound in masculine sense and poig- 
nant wit, with an unfortunate intermixture at the 
same time of* puerile conceit and coarse raillery. 
“ His nature,”, says Dr. Hurd, “ was severe and 
rigid; and this, in giving strength and manliness,' 
jave at times too an intemperance to his satire. His 
taste for ridicule was strong, but indelicate, which 
fhade him not over-curious in the choice of his 



ppics; and lastly, his stile in picturing characters, 
ithough masterly, was without that elegance of hand, 
which is required to coirect and^allay the force of so 
bold a colouring. ‘Tfiiis, the bias of his nature lead- 
ing hiip to Plautfixs rather than Teitnce for his 



JLrwtcrs ; though Dr. Johnson himself rccojlected no instance 
i«c to Qldhaip and Rochester. 
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, model, it is not to ^ wondered at, that his wit is, 
too frequently caustic, his raillery coarse, and-'his 
humour excessive.” He has been regarded as the 
first, who has done much for the ‘ Grammar of the 
English Language.’ This and his ‘ Discoveries, 
both written in his advanced years, discover an 
attachment, to the interests of literature, and a habit 
of reflexion, which place his character as a scholar 
in a very favourable point of view. 

His Hymn to Diana, in * C)Tithia’s Revels,’ is re- 
markably elegant and melodious. 

* Queen and huntress chaste and fair, 
the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver car 
State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose : 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to cheer, when day did close. 

Bless us then with wished sight. 

Goddess excellently bright. < 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart ' 

' Space to breathe, how short soever: 

Thou that makest a day of night. 

Goddess excellently bright.’ 

The following pieces deserve, also, to be hete trana^ 
cribed. 

I^ongy in his * Silent Woman* 

‘ Still to |>e ^at, still ^ be dresi, 

As you lyere^ eoine to a feast ; , 



StUl to be powd6i^M». still perfbiiie|t*<w 
L^dy, it is to be presumed^ 

Though artfs hid cauges are liot founds 
All is not sweety all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face^ 

That makes simplicity a grace; ^ 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free— 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all th* adulteries of art : 

Th^ strike mine eyes, but not my heart.^ 

His Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, sister 
. to Sir Philip Sidney, has been justly celebrated for 
^it’s spirit, conciseness, and ingenuity : 

' Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 

Sidney 's> sister, Pembroke's mother— 

Death, ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d and fair and good as site. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee.* 

It is perhaps surpassed, however, by four lines 
fironl his Epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. : 

* * ♦ # 

^ Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtu O'than doth live.^ 

In 1640, the volume of his plays and poems, 
which had been published in his life-time, was re- 
printed; with the addition of a second folio, con-* 
taming the rt'st Ot’ his ^lays. Masques*, Underwoods, 
a Translation of Horace’s ‘ Art’of Poetry,’ English 
wd Di^overies. They i:e-appeared in' 
^16, in six volumes, .octavo ; and another edition in 
was published in 1756, with notes and ad^> 
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tibns by the Uev. Peter WhaUey, of St. .lohii’s Col* 
»lege, Oxford; who hkewise inserted, for the first 
time, his comedy entitled,® The Case is Altered.’ 

There is reason to believe, that he had a design 
to write an epic poem, in couplets (as he detested aU 
other rhyme) under the name ‘ Heroologia,* or the 
Worthies of the Country.’ It is said, hideed, that he 
actually drew up a Discourse on Poetry, both against 
Campion 'and Daniel, especially the latter, in which 
he proved couplets to be the best sort of verses. 

From these accounts (observes dimmers) it may 
surely be inferred, that Jenson in his life-time occu- 
pied a high station in the litcraiy world. So many 
memorials of character, and so many culogiums on 
talents, have not fallen to the lot of many writers 
of that age. His failings, however, appear to have 
been so conspicuous, as to obscure his vii-tues. Ad- 
dicted' to intemperance, with the unequal temper 
which habitual intemperance creates, and disappointed 
in the hopes of wealth and independence, which his 
high opinion of his talents led him to form ; degene- 
rating even to the resources of a libeller, who extorts 
front fear what is denied to genius, he !)ccame 
arrogant, and careless of pleasing even those with 
whom he associated. Of the coarseness of his man- 
ners there can be no doubt ; but it appears, at the 
same time, that his talents M ere such, as made ‘ his 
temper be tolerated for the sake* of his conversation. 
As to his high opinion of himself, he did not 
probably differ from his confemporaries, who hailed 

* Two works, at least, already exist under this title, a^both, 
■omewhat scarce: Robert Hull’s Angtoninf Vr an 

Helpe to English History, i'imo.; and » thin foKo by Ho.W^, 
containing numeroua heads with short Lat^ Memoirs appem'jbd. 



^ rrformer of the st^e, ahd the most 
leaimed of critics and it is no great, diminution of 
his merit, that an age o§ more r^efiiiement canno* 
find enough to justify the superior light, in which he 
#as: contemplated. It is sufficient, that he did what 
h^ not been done before; that he displayed a judge- 
ment, to which the stage had been a stranger, and 
furnished it with examples of regular comedy which 
have not been surpassed. 
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